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The Editor wants all the players in Ameri¢a to send him 


* off-duty ” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
! The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex-: 
e clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 


stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort.’ 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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Heating for delicate women 


The width of a window-sill sep- 
arates fierce Winter from gen- 
tle Summer—that is, if your 
heating outfit has been rightly 
chosen. The most delicate 
women and the frailest flowers 
thrive and bloom in the whole- 
some warmth and ventilation 





gt 


The cleanly, genial warmth these 
outfits produce enables your wife to ; | 


dressin light-weight, becoming cloth- Gm e 
ing, to appear at her graceful best,to~ — bi 
work and exercise unrestrictedly; and relieves her of all back-breaking 
drudgery that is a part of old-fashioned heating methods, 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are sure aids to domestic happiness 
and economy. They keep the house cozy and healthful in all kinds of bad weather. 
By saving much coal and doing away with repair bills, as well as giving long life to 
furnishings and decorations, they more than earn their cost. In fact, they are in 
every way an investment —not an expense. 

ee ADVANTAGE 21. All IDEAL Steam Boilers are 
fitted with Sylphon Regulator, which is the greatest im- 
provement made in a century, for giving perfect control 
| over the draft and check dampers. This regulator keeps 
the steam steadily at the right point for economical 
m= heating and insures uniform heating of the rooms. Saves 
running up and down the cellar stairs during quick- 
‘a changing weather. (If you have a boiler without this 
= regulator be sure to write us for full particulars.) Ask 
also for our new edition of “Ideal Heating” (free) which 


ANo. 2118 IDEAL Boller and A No, A-241 IDEAL Boiler tells all the advantages of the world-famous IDEAL Boil- 


270 ft. of 38-inch AMERICAN and 46r ft. of 38-inch AMER. erg and AMERICAN Radiators. 
Radiators, costing the owner ICAN Radiators costing the don’t 
$135, were used to Hot-Water owner $215, were usedto Hot- If you want to make your home a haven of warmth, don 


heat this cottage, Water heat this cottage, wait until you build, but comfort your present house 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, com. With an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
petent fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, ators. Put in now without disturbing your old heaters 


freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies according to i 
some prompts ay until ready to start fire in the new. 


eerrnrn«! AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY "225°" 
PSSSSSHSIOSSOSETISETSEDIEN 
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MR. and MRS, JAS. T. POWERS in the arbor of their New England summer home. 
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lt is lial Sill olin imal whens th ‘ how FORBES-ROBERTSON, the noted 
Enulish ector, and his wife (Gertrade Elliott) and the levers sites MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT. The picture 
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was taken at MISS MAXINE. ELLIOTT'S country home, Hartsburne Manor, at Bushey Heath, England. 


article on page 10; MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON opened his second American season in 
he Passing of the Third Floor Back’’ last month. 
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Four interesting off-duty pictures of EDMUND BREESE who is appearing in Porter Emerson Browne's play * 
ndthrift."’ Photographs taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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MASCAGM at play. bs faspous composer of Yoael in which MISS pe ABOTT is to eppeee this eongon. Ends time rad fun, 
and this picture shows him participating in a oti % ESTRO MASCA t e , 
SIGNORA MASCAGNI. DINO and MIMI, their sons, and the family Buffeti-Berardi. yc 
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EDWARD MILTON ROYLE (author of ‘‘The Squaw Man") in his workshop at his country home The Wickieup Darien, Conn. 
children SELENA and JOSEPHINE are “‘assisting” him. MRS. ROYLE will be recalled as Selena Fetter. 
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HENRY KOLKER, of The New Theatre Company, 
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Two interesting snapshots of MISS ANNA LAUGHLIN, prominent in vaudeville. Top picture, MISS LAUGHLIN 
on the beach at Ocean Park, California. The bottom picture. MISS LAUGHLIN in her auto 
at her home, Douglaston, Long Island. 
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At-home study of WALLACE EDDINGER who recently appeared in “‘Bobby Burni 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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game played by the members of The New Theatre 
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Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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An interesting of day up showing MRS. AUGUSTUS McCUNE, wife of the general representativ: ; 
H. DALTON, Manager of Miss Dressler, WM. RAYMOND SILL, general representative of Lew Fields; MISS MARIE 
DRESSLER; NELLIE BEAUMONT of the Beaumont Sisters and ROSE ‘BEAUMONT (Mrs. Billie B. Van.) 
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MISS ANNA HELD and her priz 
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MR. SHORT is appearing with 
Photograph by Bangs, New York. 
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Ready to “make-up.” Interesting dressing-room flash- 
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TUCKER, who has sung her way 
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MISS MAY DeSOUSA at the horse show. MISS DeSOUSA has deserted musical comedy and is playing in “The 
commuters.” (See article on page 1100.) 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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Top picture shows a dress rehearsal on the ‘Cotton Blossom,” Mississippi floating theatre. 
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An alley argument between JOHN SLAVIN and igh T. HYAMS. The former is playing in_vaudeville, the 
atter is starring with his wife (Leila Mcintyre) in the Nesbit musical play ““The Girl of My Dreams.” 
Photograph by Lee Harrison. 
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By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


THE 7 of Mr. Browne’s grippingly human play is here told by 
. W. Collins, with the special permission of the author and the 
Dillingham Co., publishers of the full-sized novel, based on the play, 
vy Edward Marshall. Mr. Browne will be recalled as the author of 
at earlier drama, ‘A Fool There Was,” the story of which ap- 
peared in THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM some months ago. 


CHAPTER I1—THE FIFTH AVENUE WIFE 


ES, dear, I know we needed this beautiful new 

have been terribly ex- house in order to keep up 
‘ travagant,” said Mrs. our position.” And there you ; 
Richard Ward, as she playfully have Frances Ward, née Van Zandt. She 
smoothed the furrows of business care was a perfect type of “the Fifth Ave- | 
her husband’s brow, “but we nue wife”—charming, cultured, of ofd- 
1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, All rights reserved. ; 
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Knickerbocker blood, but with no ideas 

“inside her pretty little head except 

those appertaining to the reckless pur- 

Chase of luxuries. Personally, she was 

a lovely, feminine toy of shimmering 

to any man’s desire; and Ward, 
grim, laborious delver for gold in 
the canyons of Wall Street, wor- 
shipped her with an infatuation that 
answered to her every whim. Spiritu- 
ally, she was a creature of shallow and 
petty vanities—a bird of fine plumage 
with no song in its heart. There was 
no real harm in this fascinating, mod- 
ish young matron of thirty years, she had 
hosts of friends, and in her fashionable 
set was regarded as a wife of whom 
Ward should be very proud. He, more- 
Over, exceeded pride inhis devotion; 
hhe was idolatrous. And so he struggled 
fiercely amid the rising and falling tides 
of the Stock Exchange in order that 
Frances might be powned and jewelled 
Tike the consort of a multi-millionaire, 
and keep up a gay show of entertain- 
ing in their handsome home. The world 
thought they were ideally happy, with 
their superfluity of servants and lack 

_ of children; and Frances agreed with 
that opinion, though Ward himself be- 

"came slowly conscious of a sense of va- 
cancy, of futility, of wasted effort and 

_ vanished dreams. 

- So, to the outside observer with a 
bent for analysis, it would seem that 
Féances Ward’s view of marriage was 
to get as much and give as little as a 
woman can; and that her husband’s 
was to be a serf in a gilded tread-mill 

- that ground out nothing but feminine 

fripperies. It was, indeed, a typical 

ease of conventional, respectable, Fifth 

Avenue matrimony. 

_ And it might have gone on in that 

less, wasteful way from the al- 
tar to the churchyard if Ward, able 
business man though he was, had not 

Been spending five thousand dollars a 

more than he earned. He was ful- 
iy aware of Poor Richard’s historic 


' Maxim about the narrow margin be- 
tween happiness and despair, but old 
Ben Franklin, who made it, had not 
considered the difficulties incumbent 
upon marrying a Frances Van Zandt. 

As it happened Ward had a younger 


brother who was known in all « 
smart clubs as “Monty”; while 
Ward had a younger sister, 
Monty, a merry, handsome, amy 
ing fellow of twenty-five, had ; 
returned from an European tour, 
on his brother’s bounty, and his 
first act, after appraising the lux 
ury of the new Ward establishment 
with keen gusto, was to inform Clarice 
that he intended to get busy at money- 
making himself, in order to marry her 
with all possible dispatch. She, a dain- 
ty modification of Frances in every 
way, fluttered and pouted a little, and 
then nestled in Monty’s arms. Theirs 
had been a true romance of young love 
ever since they had come to an age of 
partial discretion; and in the intention 
to follow the example of their elders, 
they were two blithe hearts that beat 
as one, g 

Richard Ward, vigorous and decis- 
ive, but with the lined face and gray 
ing hair that told of more than one 
middle-aged man’s share of worry and 
strain, entered his drawing-room short 
ly after Monty and Clarice had come to 
their great decision. He welcomed his 
brother warmly ; his hand-clasp had the’ 
strong, hard grip of a big fraternal af- 
fection. : 

In answer to the eternal question that 
greets the homing traveler, Monty de- 
clared: 

“Had a better time in the last fifteen 
minutes than in all the months I was 
gone. Shall we tell him, Clare?” 

So they told him forthwith. Richard 
did not beam in the conventional man- 
ner, however; his face became a trifle 
more serious. 

“It’s me to work to-morrow if that 
job is still vacant,” Monty ran on. 

“It is vacant now; better go down 
at once,” his brother answered. “I 
*phone the office that you are coming.” 

“Say, Dick, put me.on the stool that 
moves the fastest, will you? It costs @ 
lot of money to get married nowadays, 
and I want to become a Benedict while 


‘I am still able to walk. No fun getti 


married when they have to push you 


the aisle in a wheeled chair.” 


“Come on, Monty; don’t you waft 
to see the new house before you sté 





‘to make your fortune?” chirped 
jarice. 
' *You bet I do. If the garage is any 
“eriterion, Dick, things have been com- 
- ing your way like a torchlight proces- 
sion.” 
FP Basiness has been good—very 
d,” remarked the elder Ward, but 
im no sanguine tone. Then Monty and 
his betrothed skipped away, hand in 
hand, to inspect the premises, leaving 
the Fifth Avenue husband and wife to- 
gether in their excessively Fifth Ave- 
nue privacy. 

After they had exchanged the usual 
remarks about Monty and Clarice, in- 
€vitable upon such happy domestic oc- 

casions, Frances informed Ward that 
Clarice was going to live with them, 

until her marriage in the indefinite fu- 
ture, instead of with her terrible Aunt 

- Gretchen. This old lady owned stacks 
of gilt-edged bonds and acres of Man- 
hattan real estate, but persisted in sav- 
ing her pennies and dwelling amid 
horse-hair furniture in a small Harlem 
flat; hence she was regarded as the 
black sheep of the Van Zandt flock. To 
this news that his responsibilities had 

' been augmented by a sister-in-law, 
Ward answered: 

“T don’t mind, Frances, of course, but 
it seems to me that she might be better 
off there. Clarice is inclined to be ex- 
travagant, and Aunt Gretchen’s exam- 
ple might not be a bad thing for her.” 

“Oh, Dickie, dear, you are worrying 
again,” said the Fifth Avenue wife, 
with a pretty moue, and dabbed a bird- 
kiss on her husband’s cheek. “That 
drives the cares away, doesn’t it?” 

Ward’s silence might have been taken 
for an affirmative—by a wife like 
Frances. So she ran on: 

“Good wives ought to be able to talk 
their husband’s business over with 
them, I suppose. They ought to be fru- 
gal and economical, and see that the 
servants don’t waste the butter, and 
know the price of chops, and haggle 
with tradesmen. But I don’t do any of 
these things. I’m going to, though, 
from now on, Would you love me any 

’ more if I were that kind of a wife, 
_ Dick?” 
_ Another humming-bird’s peck went 


s 


with this question, Mrs. Ward could be 
a decidedly diverting mate, at least, 
when she tried. 

“I couldn’t love you any more 
Frances,” Ward answered gently. 

Then she demanded to be made a 
partner of his worries, and smilingly he 
said: 

“You wouldn’t understand, dear.” 

“Am I as stupid as that?” 

“It isn’t being stupid, dear. It’s just 
that you don’t know about such things.” 

“But you might at least try me.” 

“Well, it is about that Century Na- — 
tional loan. They have my note for six- 
ty thousand, and they don’t want to re- 
new on the security. And I don’t know 
what else to give them.” 

Mrs. Ward looked blank, and some- 
what bored. Her contribution to her 
husband’s problems, given in a petu- 
lant tone, was: 

“Well, if they are going to be so 
mean and nasty about it, tell them you 
wont pay them at all.” 

“But you can’t do that in business, 
you. know,” he tried to explain. “I 
thought of trying to take up this loan — 
by negotiating with the United Leather, — 


_Carson, the president, understands how 


things are, and if I can arrange with 
him to—I’m sorry if I’m disturbing 
you, dear.” ’ 
For Mrs. Ward was no longer listen- 
ing. She had crossed the room, and was 
re-arranging some orchids on the ta- 
ble. She hardly knew that he had ~ 
stopped talking. When she realized the 
situation, she assumed a winsome air of 
contrition, and begged him to say it 
again, promising that she would listen 
this time. 
“You're disgusted with me! You're 
angry with me!’ she said, when he re- 
fused to go on with his discussion 
notes and security, but he only smiled 
forlornly, with the words: = 
“No, I’m not, dear heart, neither one 
nor the other.” a 
Neglecting Frances’ protestations © 
sorrow, Ward went toward his study. 
to look over some business papers. She 
halted him at the door with the teasing 
request : 
“Can’t you come 


home at two this 
afternoon, instead of at five-thirty?” 





_ “There’s an agent coming to show 
me a new motor car, and he says that I 
‘can have it in any color I want. It’s 
Tike the one that Tom Van Ork gave to 
Mollie for her birthday; and my birth- 
day’s next week, you know, Dickie 
dear, and I thought that maybe you 
‘Might want to give me a new car too. 
Mine’s such a rattley old thing, you 


“T am afraid, dear, that it is out of 
the question, for the present at any 
rate,” he answered soberly. 

“But Tom Van Ork hasn’t nearly 
Such nice offices as yours. And I 
thought that if he could afford it, sure- 
Ty you could—maybe not right away, of 
course, but they must trust you for it, 
you know. I asked the agent. about that 
too, and he said he’d trust you. They 
said that all you would need to do 
would be to give them a note or some- 
thing.” 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t see how we 
can get it.” 

“Oh, of course, if you feel that way 
about it—” She turned away, pouting. 

“Tt isn’t the way I feel; it’s the abili- 
ty, or rather the inability, to do.” 

“But Tom Van Ork—” 

“Tom Van Ork has an importing 
house. It is an entirely different mat- 
_ ter. He does a great volume of busi- 
ness with a very few individuals. I do 
a small amount of business with a great 
many individuals.” 

“Yes, but I don’t see why. You know 


_ you're much smarter than he is— 


_ everyone says so. And if he can afford 

these things, it seems to me that we 
could. We ought to for appearances’ 
sake, if for nothing else.” 

“My dear girl,” Ward said, more se- 
verely than his wont, “as I have ex- 
plained to you so many, many times, I 
can earn only so much—and that has no 
‘bearing whatever on what anyone else 
‘earns. I can buy you nothing more for 
a while.” 


- Then the patient husband went to his 
desk to scan the documents that told 
the same old tale of rash expenditures, 
heavy loans and vanishing funds—the 
_ story of his hazardous situa- 

ion. 


CHAPTER II 

AUNT GRETCHEN SPEAKS HER 

A little later, the Ward’s dra 
room was invaded by a rather fc 
dable figure garbed in well+ 
black. It was Aunt Gretchen, th 
lipped, prim, and executive—the ¢ 
on of the Van Zandt tribe, who gx 
ed her golden treasures avariciously, 
careless of spendthrift criticism. Her 
coming was an event, for she despised 
sociability, and all of her calls were © 
strictly business. She sniffed at the ” 
wall-paper, she curled her lips at a 
Louis Quatorze chair, she scowled 
an ornate chaise longue—and then 
arose to give Richard Ward, for whom 
she had asked, a stately greeting, _ 

“It’s seldom I get an impulse, Rich- 
ard,” she said, “and when I do I like to 
coddle it. I got an impulse to come 
here, and against my judgment, I came, 
Busy-bodies seldom get anything for 
their pains—but here goes. Richard, 
perhaps you don’t know it, but you're 
a fool.” 

“Who isn’t?” Ward observed, in an © 
acquiescent manner. 

“Well, I’m -not, for one, and there 
are a couple of others I could name, if 
I thought long enough. Haven’t you let 


‘Frances squander about enough mon- 


e sks 

“Why ?”? 

“Don’t you suppose I know you aré 
on your last legs financially? And don't 
you suppose I know why? Look here, 
Richard, are you a man or a mouse?” 

“A mouse, I think.” 

“And I think so too, You don’t de 
serve much sympathy, or any help— 
and I’m not going to give you any. 
“IT haven’t asked for it,” growled 
Ward. , 

“That’s why, I’m here. Why don’t 
put your foot down and say that th 
wanton waste of money—of everythi 
—shall end, shall end here and now 
You have brains enough to. see how 


foolish, how futile, it all is.” ‘ 


“But—” 

“I’m a very busy woman. Don't 
to foozle with me. You forget that Ih 
charge of Frances before you took h 
off my hands, I know her—bone, bl 





nity and laziness. You have let her 
‘fun you—and she has run you so far 
into a hole that you can’t see daylight. 


f you ever expect to get out, you must . 


Jearn to run her. I like you, Richard; I 
think you mean to do what is right. 

Think it over; think it all over, and 
then do something before it is too late.” 

“If it is any satisfaction for you to 
know it,” said Ward, “I had already 
decided og that very course.” 

“Good!” the old lady exclaimed. “I 
hope you'll be able to do it.” 

Then Frances came fluttering in, to 
greet her aunt, while Ward went back 
to his business in the study. The old 
lady did not respond to her niece’s ef- 
fusiveness, and proceeded to handle her 
without gloves. 

“You don’t want to kiss me, and I 
don’t want to be kissed, And don’t 
‘Aunt Gretchen’ me. Now, what did 
that. letter of yours mean? Is it more 
money, or isn’t it?” 

“TI do wish you would be calm,” 
Frances protested sweetly. “You are so 
excitable that I don’t know whether I 
am on my head or my heels.” 

“And you don’t know whether it’s 
money or it isn’t money, eh? Well, 

ou'll have to find out quickly, because 

can’t wait.” 
“It’s not money—that is, not ex- 
actly.” 
“Not exactly, eh?” remarked the she- 
plutocrat, with her most acidulous tone 
of sarcasm. “I knew it.” 
“T don’t want you to give me any 
more money,” Frances wheedled. “I 
wanted to see if you wouldn’t lend me 
some—just for a few months, until our 
hard times are over.” 
_, “A very bright idea. A very bright 

idea,” observed Aunt Gretchen. “And 
on what security do you expect to bor- 
row this money?” . 

Frances, who wanted to float this 
loan to pay some pressing dressmakers’ 
bills, was perplexed. 

“Why—I hadn’t thought of that. I 
knew you had to have security to pawn 
things; but I thought that when you 
borrowed, you just borrowed.” 

So you do—if you happen to con- 
trol a chain of banks, But not with me 
you don’t. Before I let go of any mon- 


ey, I want to see the collateral—and 
usually do.” 
“Then you wont loan me any mon- 
ey?” whimpered Frances. : 
“No, ma’am. I see no valid reason 
why I should help you to becorhe any 
more of a fool than you are at present. 
Giving money to you is like throwing 
good money after bad. I wont do it.” 
With a “Now, Aunt Gretchen!” in 
the coaxing tone that had always op- 


_ened Ward’s pocket-book, Frances put 


her arm about her old relative’s shoul- 
der, but the caress was sharply re- 
buffed. 

“That wont do any good, either,” 
said Aunt Gretchen, as she tossed 
Frances’ arm away. I tell you candid- ~ 
ly that long ago I became so disap- 
pointed in you that of late it has ceased 
to be any disappointment at all. When 
I paid for all those boarding and finish- 
ing-schools, and convents, and music 
courses, I had hopes of you. But they 
are gone now. You have neglected your 
duties as a wife; you have denied your 
obligations as a mother. Why, there 
ought to be two or three children play- 
ing around here this minute.” 

Frances assumed a contemptuous and 
superior manner, and remarked: 

“A woman’s sphere comprises some- 
thing better than children.’ 

Then Aunt Gretchen hooted—there 
is no other word for her explosion of 
scorn. 

“All this talk about a woman's 
sphere makes me sick. A woman's 
sphere is first to be a mother—second 
to be a good mother. After that she can 
be a doctor, or a lawyer, or a carpen- 
ter, or a society leader, or a suffragette, 
or anything else she wants to be. But 
if she isn’t a mother first—Huh!—in a 
hundred years from now, there wont be 
any women left to have any spheres.” — 

Frances wanted to push the argu- 
ment farther, involving her husband 
also in this matter of “race suicide.” — 

“But if Richard and I”—she began, 
when Aunt Gretchen broke in with: 

“Oh, it isn’t Richard. It’s you. And 
it’s not because you can’t have children. 
It’s because you wont. You’re too self- 
ish. There’s a lot of good in you, 
Frances; but the trouble is that you 





r had anyone to think about but 
elf. And the only thing that will 
: Saabes the good in you which lies 
eath all the selfishness is a child. 
Good mothers don’t have time to be 
‘selfish. After you have lain all night 
with a little, new-born baby whimper- 
in your arms, it wont make much 
ifference whether the breakfast table 
decorated with carnations or just 
food. I lost my baby. I lost my 
sband. And now I’ve only got money. 
‘But I'd give every dollar of it just to 
feel those little hands against my cheek 
‘ EE ag 
Aunt Gretchen, after this wnaccus- 
‘tomed display of tender emotion, 
> to regain control of her feel- 
ings ; and then ran on: 
- “Ym sorry for you, Frances—sorry 
‘that you know so little. I'd like to see 
you poor for a while—so poor that 
“you'd have to take in washing, and 
‘scrub floors. That’s your only chance 
for salvation and I wouldn’t raise a 
finger to stop it. I suppose we have all 
helped to spoil you, but it’s your own 
fault. Nobody can spoil a really good 
thing; it’s only the half rotten ones that 
become all rotten.” 
_ Then Frances was rescued from the 
lash of Aunt Gretchen’s tongue, under 
which she was smarting but not profit- 
“ing, by the re-appearance of Clarice and 
Monty. The younger sister drew the at- 
‘tack upon herself by an ardent, “Why, 
Aunt Gretchen, I’m so-glad you’re 
here”’—to which the female moralist 
made stern answer: 
“Well, you needn’t be. I’ve just been 
giving your sister a little lecture that 
can ask her to repeat to you. I 
ven ’t time myself, though you need 
as badly as she does—perhaps more, 
for you're younger, and it may come in 
to do you some good.” 
“Then she started for the door, but 
‘the tirade did not cease. 
“Where you two girls got it from, I 
‘don’t know. It wasn’t your father. It 
‘wasn’t your mother. And it certainly 
wasn’t me. When either, or both of you, 
make up your minds to do the right 
thing, come and see me, but don’t come 
> until then. And don’t come wearing two 
~ hundred dollar dresses, either.” 


With which Aunt Gretchen 
away, with a consciousness of 
well done written all over. the s 
straight set of her angular should 
As for her nieces, they could m 
splutter for a few moments, 

“Stingy old thing!’ 

“With all her money, too!” 

“One’s family will do less for one 
than strangers!” 

“Wants me to live on bread and 
water in a tent, and take in floors to 
scrub!” 


CHAPTER III 
STORM CLOUDS 


A Kittle later, after Clarice had gone — 
off for a spin into the country with the 
motor-mad Monty, whose ideas about ~ 
gomg to work that very day had oozed 
out, Ward came upon his wife sipping — 
her morning chocolate, and submitting — 
to the soft ministrations of Elise, her — 
French maid, who was an expert hait- 
dresser. Aunt Gretchen’s drops of vit- 
riol had rolled off Frances’ dainty back ~ 
shortly after that puritanical relative — 
had bought passage to her office in a 
Fifth Avenue “bus with a reluctant — 
dime. 

| thought you had gone long ago, 
Dick,” said Frances sweetly. 

“T stayed at home to think some ~ 
things over—and have a talk with you. 
Besides, Cartwright is coming later.” ~ 

“I wont have to see him, will 1?” 
asked Frances with a shudder. 

“I’m afraid you will.” 

“But why? What can he possibly 
have to say that will interest me?” 

“Maybe much, Maybe little.” 

“Business ?” 

“Yea.” 

“T hate business,” said Frances, tak- 
ing a sip of chocolate. 

“I am beginning to, myself,” said her 
husband, with an ominous note in his 
voice that she missed. 

“And I hate Phil Cartwright,” she 
added. 

“He is a good lawyer—and my old- 
est friend.” 


just can’t. He doesn’t like me. 





% want you to marry me, in the 
first place, and I’ll never forgive him 
for it. Didn’t he try to dissuade you 
from it? Didn’t he tell you I was silly, 
and vain, and extravagant? Didn’t he?” 

Ward hurriedly dismissed this topic, 
however, and plunged directly to the 
main issue. 

“T don’t want to be disagreeable, but 
we must cut down expenses.” 

“You just said you didn’t want to be 
disagreeable,” she retorted, “and then 
you go right and do it.” 

But Ward ran on quietly: 

“We're spending too much money, 
and we must stop. I’m sorry, little girl. 
I’d like to give you everything you 
want, but I can’t. You understand ?” 

“Then what can I do to help you?” 
. “Move into a smaller place and keep 
fewer servants.” 

“But, dear,” she said plaintively, 
“this house is none too large. Really, we 
couldn’t get along with a smaller. In 
fact, it’s hardly large enough. We have 
but four spare rooms now. And as for 
servants—we have only two maids, and 
the butler, and Elise, and the chauf- 
feur.” 

These objections were disregarded by 
Ward, who continued to point the road 
toward economy. 

“Your personal bills, too—a hun- 
dred for a hat, four hundred for a 

wn, It would be all right, Frances, if 

were a millionaire, but I am not. I am 
so far from it that I have nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, but debts to show for 
fifteen years of hard work. I don’t care 
how we economize, but economize we 
must.” 

With an air of superlative ennui, the 
extravagant Mrs. Ward turned away 
from her husband as if he were some 
inferior being, ordered Elise to bring 
her a magazine, and having received 
that repository of light literature, start- 
ed in to improve her mind. This was 
one of the symptoms that always pre- 
saged a polite quarrel in the Ward 
ménage, Richard did not surrender, as 
usual, however; much to the surprise 
of Frances he calmly walked over, took 
the periodical out of her hands, and 
looked at her coldly, with a repressed 
_ Storm in his eyes that was ordinarily 


used only during business hours. He 


meant business this time; he had final- 
ly put aside all light, conjugal fooling. 
Aunt Gretchen’s advice was being acted 
upon. 
Frances met the emergency with her 
best Fifth Avenue chill. 2 
“I told you I was quite ready to do 
anything I could to help you, Richard,” 
she said. “But we must live decently.” 
“Would you be willing to go-to a ho- 
tel?” he asked. “To give up one of your 
motors, or better still, give them all up 
and use taxis?” : 
“Not even have a town car? Why, 
Richard, you are positively niggardly!” 
“I have been making twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year. We have been 
spending twenty-five thousand.” 
She brushed this argument aside, and 
he continued: 
“When I was making five, we were 
spending eight. It takes the heart out 
of a man. We must not spend all, and 
more; we must spend part and save 
part. I don’t care how you do it, so 
long as it is done. Keep fewer servants, 
fewer motors, move to a smaller house, 
spend less for dress and entertainments 
—all or any of these courses are open to 


.you. Take whichever you please—but 


take enough so that it will not cost us 
more than ten thousand a year to live 
Will you do this for me? Will you?” 

Frances declared, with apparent sin- 
cerity, that she would do anything in- 
the world for Dick, but that she must 
keep hgr friends. He advised getting 
new friends, if retaining the old ones 
meant driving him into bankruptcy, and 
he added: 

“There are as good people living on 
sixty dollars a week as on six hundred 
—yes, and better, too.” 

Then Frances played for a postpone- 
ment of the decision, until they coul 
determine which course would be best 
but he refused to procrastinate. i 

“You’re positively brutal,” she whim- 
pered. “Surely a few days more or less. 
can’t make any. difference.” 

Then he laid the whole situation be- 
fore her. ae 

“If we don’t give up this house, it 
may be taken from us. I have notes. 
falling due and obligations to meet. In 





‘trying to get money for you to spend, 
i haven’t found time to look behind 
‘me. Whatever lay before me to seize, 
I have seized; whatever lay behind me 
I have fied from, That is why Cart- 
“wright is coming to-day; he has been 
‘going over the wreckage that lies be- 
hind. Frances, I haven’t asked much of 
_ you since we've been married. We 
~ haven't lived as I wanted to live, but 
' you were happy, and I tried to be. I 
“wanted children; you didn’t; and we 
are childless. I wanted a little home in 
which we could be by ourselves. : You 
wanted a big house, servants and so- 
‘ciety. We have had the big house, the 
“servants, society; and I have tried not 
‘to complain, because I didn’t want-you 
to like a thing just because I liked it. 
Until now. I have given all, and more, 
than I had any right to give. We have 
lived all your way—and it has brought 
disaster. Now we must live my way. 
Instead of fitting our income to our 
wishes; we must fit our wishes to our 
income.” 

Then Frances turned on the pathetic 
stop—always her last resort. 
* “Oh Richard!” she wailed. “TI be- 
lieve you are sorry you married me! 
Yes, you are too! Oh, I’m so miserable 
I could cry.” 

She began to dab at her eyes with a 

- wisp of lace that did service on Fifth 
_ Avenue for a handkerchief. 
- “Men know nothing of the suffer- 
“ing—the care of children,” she com- 
- plained to justify her prejudice toward 
face suicide. “If a man onl} had to 
‘have one himself, he’d never ask a wo- 
‘man to.” 
Ward failed to see the logic of this 
“argument, so she went off on another 
tack—the independent, the injured, the 
high-and-mighty. 

‘T’m sorry that you feel your mar- 
Tiage to me was a mistake. I’ll go away, 
I can leave you, and you can live as 
_ youchoose. You wonthave toworry any 
more over my extravagances and use- 

‘Tessness. You can marry someone else 
~ who will give you the children and the 
home that I have failed to give.” 

_ Ske ran on in this strain until she 
reached the pitch of wishing that she 
were dead, at which Ward softened. 


He put his arm around her, patt 
fluff head, and said reassuringly 

here’s no great harm done, 
girl—nothing that can’t be undone’ 
be calm and think things over sensib 
All that we-need is a little india 
economy, We can still have all we 
quire, if not all we want. A sn 
hous?, or an apartment, a couple 
servants, one motor. We could be 
comfortable on a thousand a mon 
my dear.” 

“And have all of our friends Lange 
ing at us!” exclaimed Frances, burst 
ing into sobs at that bitter thought. 

“Friends of that kind, one is be 
off without,” he answered, 

Just then Ward was called out to the 
telephone; his office was fringing him, 
Frances summoned. in Elise, requisi- 
tioned powder and rouge in order to 
remove the traces of her recent emo- 
tion, asked for the Herald, opened it at ~ 
the ‘society page, and stretched herself 
out on the sofa, in a nest of pillows, 
recuperate. In five minutes she had fo 
gotten all about her husband’s plea for 
economy, and was absorbed in an 
count of the Van Stuyvesant’s cotillion: 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BRINK OF BANKRUPTCY 


Mrs. Ward’s close study of 
social affairs of the day was pré 
ently interrupted by the entrance 
(Philip Cartwright, Ward’s attorn 
who as a close friend of the family was 
ushered into the drawing-room by 
without the usual formality. Coming 
suddenly upon the fair Frances, all 1 
negligée, he begged her pardon, 
was about to withdraw, until she 
sured him that it was all right, and 
he had been expected. 

The blunt, grizzled attorney, 
made no pretense at any social display,” 
seated himself gingérly upon the e 
of one of the fa ancy chairs, and ty 
dled his thumbs in embarrassment. F 
and Mrs, Ward were about as com 
panionable as a dog and a cat; 
lived in altogether different worlds, 
talked different languages. . Finally 
broke the strained silence with: 





manner. 


“Where is Dick, anyway?” - 

“Down at the ’phone ; he will be here 
resently.” 

OX onther pause. Then from Frances: 

“You haven’t been here since we had 
this room re-decorated, have you?” 

“No, It’s very pretty—but not for 
me. I want things I can put my feet 

Then Frances, who had not honored 
him with a direct glance, turned volup- 
tuously on the silken cushions, so that 
she could look into his eyes, by lean- 
ing on her elbow, and observed sweetly : 

“You don’t like me, do you, Mr. 
Cartwright ?” 

The lawyer began to stammer. 

“You needn’t be embarrassed,” she 
continued, with a coquettish laugh. “I 
don’t like you, either, you know. But 
why don’t you like me?” 

“Suppose you tell me first why you 
don’t like me?” he demanded, a little 
more at his ease. 

“Well,” she said, in her most analytic 
“I think you are cold and 
hard and don’t understand women very 
well.” 

“T used to be a traveling salesman,” 
Cartwright retorted, but she failed to 
rise to this cryptic jest. 

“That mightexplain why you arecold 
and unsympathetic,” she observed con- 
descendingly, “but it doesn’t necessari- 
ly signify that you understand women.” 

“My dear Mrs, Ward,” remarked 
Cartwright, in a bland court-room tone, 
“when women don’t even understand 
themselves, how can a mere man hope 
to do so?” 

“Now you're evading,” she answered. 

“That is my only chance.” 

With dainty scorn she retorted: 

“The old, old cry, I suppose! The 
man has logic, the woman only intui- 
tion.” 

“Whereby the woman is the hetter 
equipped,” said Cartwright sardonical- 
ly, “for the man is hampered by rules, 
- while the woman can bite, kick, hit be- 
low the belt and strike in the break- 
aways. When women get to be lawyers 
and judges. I am going to quit and dig 
clams, Clams have no intuition.” 

“So much the worse for the clams,” 
sniffed Frances, 


who have to dig them,” he growled. 

“Well, anyway, I’ve told you why I 
don’t like you.” 

“Much: obliged.” . 

“Now aren’t you going to tell me 
why you don’t like me?” she coaxed. 

He refused, and she put him through 
a cross-examination. To one point, he 
admitted that he cared for women only 
in a homeopathic way; to another, that 
he was impolite merely because he was 
embarrassed. Then Frances began to 
answer her own questions. 

“T’'ll tell you. You don’t like me be- 
cause you think I’m silly, vain, and ex- 
travagant.” 

“On the advice of very excellent 
counsel, I refuse to testify.” 

“And particularly because I separat- 
ed you and Dick.” 

“The witness again balks.” __ 

“But”—and she rolled over still far- 
ther on the sofa so that her svelte fig- 
ure was outlined to best advantage— 
“you do think I’m pretty, don’t you?” 

»“I think you are beautiful—that 
helps, doesn’t it?” 

Frances brightly admitted that it 
helped a great deal, though she scold- 
ed him for compelling her to bring out 
the point herself. Then Ward appeared, 
and the two men exchanged sober, mas- 
culine greetings. 

“Well?” the broker asked  signifi- 
cantly. 

The lawyer did not answer, but 
shook his head as if to indicate that it 
was not well, at all. 

“As bad as that, eh?” Ward queried. 

“Worse. Old man, you are up 
against it. About twenty thousand in 
the next ten days would turn the trick, 
but no less. How about the town and 
country houses?” 

“Mortgaged and second mortgaged, 
both of them. At forced sale, they 
wouldn’t bring in ten thousand between 
them.” 

“Any other assets? Jewels?” 

Ward’s eyes slowly turned toward his 
wife to see if she had caught the im- 
port of this question. If she had, she 
gave no heed, but resumed the perusal 
of the society column. Then he said 
with a sigh, “Nothing of any account.” 





' “Mine were 


“Dick,” -said Cartwright abruptly, “I 
' could squeeze out about ten thousand if 
could make the rest.” 

Ward gripped his friend’s hand, and 
answered: 

“Thank you, old man—but no. It’s 
bankruptcy, I guess.” 

“Tsn’t there any friend or associ- 
ate?” 
“The last one has done his. last. You 
‘know that as well as I. You can’t ex- 
pect them to keep on forever.” 

Then Frances stirred herself and 
Said, im a sacrificial manner: 

“T have those diamonds you gave me 
on our second anniversary, Dick. You 
could take those.” 

“A drop in the bucket,” he said, with 

- a queer catch in his voice. 
'. “They cost five thousand,” she con- 
- tinued, “you told me so yourself. And 
they’re pledged for only fifteen hun- 
dred.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ward, amazed.at 
this turn of affairs. Cartwright tactful- 
ly walked away from the conjugal in- 
terview to follow. 


“T didn’t mean to tell you,” pleaded 


Frances, seeing the signs of a genuine 
storm upon her husband’s brow. 

' “So you’ve been wearing paste du- 

plicates ?” 

“T had to have clothes,” she babbled. 
such sights. Positive 
' sights! And I didn’t want to ask you 
- for any more money—you were so 
peevish about it, you know.” 

“The tiara—have you pawned that 
too?” 

She sank back upon the sofa with a 
gasp that confessed all. 

“T needed so many things, Richard, 
- dear. I was going to tell you when 
‘business should be better. Then, I was 
suré, you wouldn’t mind.” 

_ Ward paid no more attention to her, 
- but strode over to his desk. He took a 


Sa bulky package of papers out of a 


igeon-hole, tossed them upon the ta- 
ble, and then blurted out to Cartwright: 
““Call a meeting of my creditors!” 
The lawyer tried to soothe him. 
_ *There’s no use of rushing into fail- 
ure. Wait for a few days. You’ve ‘got 
until the end of the month. Think it 
over. Maybe something will develop.” 


“It’s no use,” Ward said h 
“You had better go and fix thin 

Then with a sorrowful look 
friend, the lawyer picked up the 
and left Mr. and Mrs. Ward to 
selves. It was a situation from whic 
was glad to escape. 

After Cartwright had disappea 
Ward’s reserve broke. down, |] 
tramped up and down the room, clen 
ing his hands, gnawing his lips, 
then when the anguish became 
acute, he broke out into a passio 

“I’ve worked hard! I’ve made eno 
money to last most men to the end 
their days—and where is it now? 
all gone; and with it the best part o 
my life! I used to set my jaw and say 
‘Damn you! Damn you all! I'll ha 
what I want! I'll take what I wan 
But now, try as best I may, all I ¢ 
say is, ‘What’s the use?’ For tweni 
two years I have worked as hard 
man can work—twenty-two years! 
The twenty-two years of a man’s life 
that mean the most to him, gone 
nothing gained—except a house that 
not a home—a woman that is no 4 
—and ruin!” 

Then for the first time, Frances f 
the depth of her husband’s scorn. 
woman that is no wife! The blow ¢ 
her to the heart. 

“Richard!” she wailed in despair. 

His anger turned to contrition at 
outcry of anguish; he rushed to h 
and swept her up in his arms. 

“Forgive me, dear, I didn’t kn 
what I was saying. I am tired—nervo' 
—forgive me, dear. I didn’t mean 

“You did mean it!” she sob 
breaking away from him. “You did! 
told you I’d do anything to help 
make any sacrifice, But it’s too 
now. You don’t love me any lo 
you couldn’t and say such things!” 

-“T didn’t mean all that I saidji 
didn’t mean half of it!” he protested 
embracing her again. “It’s not too laut 
to start over again. I love you, Frances, 
only you have been wrong, a litt 
wrong. You’ve let your desire for pret 
ty things go a little too far. You havemt 
understood quite enough. Perhaps I € 
pected too much of you.” 


One: 


and — 





Comforted now, she murmured, with 
her head on his shoulder > 
- “J believe you did expect.too much, 
Richard; I honestly believe you did.” 

“That’s all the fault I have to find 
with you, dear,” he went on caressing- 
Jy. “We'll understand one another bet- 

ter now. We'll fight side by side. You 
shall know of my work, and I of yours, 
and we'll help each other. I can still 
fight them on their own ground, if I 
only have you to fight with me and for 
me. What do you say, Frances? Will 

Pid 
“He thought that the problem of a 
spendthrift life was solved. But was it 
et? 

“Of course I will, dear,” she cooed. 
“I'l do anything I can to help you. 
You’ve been working too hard, dear.” 

Then she had an inspiration. 

“Let’s close up the house and take a 
trip abroad!” 


CHAPTER V 
THE WISE VIRGIN 


Ward’s petition in bankruptcy was 
delayed for a week, and in the mean- 
time affairs at his home went on 
without apparent change. Neither the 
‘younger brother, Monty, who had 
gone to work with Ward’s firm at $60 
per month, nor Clarice, with whom he 
hoped to follow Richard’s example, had 
been warned of the impending disas- 
ter; and Frances pursued her frivoli- 
ties serenely, with no thought for the 
morrow. 

After that first week of wage-getting, 
during which he had spent treble his 
salary in giving Clarice the proper en- 
-tertainment of a new betrothed, Mon- 
ty held a humorously mournful consul- 
tation with himself and his sweetheart, 
coming to the conclusion that if he got 
a better job with some one else, he 
would miss his morning gallop with 
Clarice through having to be at work 
by nine in the morning, and also, that 
he now had $11.75 less than when he 
- Started on the road to fortune. Sighing 
that this business of getting rich was no 
€asy matter, he scrutinized the costly 
Taiment worn by his charming fiancée, 


and learned that her gown cost $100, — 
her shoes, $15, her silk stockings and — 
other dainty incidentals other vast sums, 
and that altogether, she was wearing a 
year’s pay at that very minute. This — 
was discouraging, but nevertheless he 
invited Clarice to the theatre. She 

went out to make ready while he re- 

mained in the drawing-room to chat — 
with Aunt Gretchen, who had descend- — 
ed upon the Ward household for an- — 
other denunciation of extravagance. 

Aunt Gretchen immediately went into 
the matter of his engagement to Clar- 
ice, and gave him some sound advice. 
She informed him that he would have — 
to be very rich if he wanted to indulge 
in such a luxury for his wife, and then 
moralized a bit: ; 

“I knew your father, young man,” 
she said. “When he married your moth- 
er, he owed three thousand dollars, and 
when I went to visit them the first 
time, your mother and I slept in the 
bed, and he on the floor in the kitchen. 
That’s how rich he was when he mar- 
ried.” : 

Monty admitted that this was all 
news to him, and Aunt Gretchen pur- 
sued her topic. 

“There are a lot of things you don’t” 
know, young man. And your father and 
mother knew more about happiness 
than all the people on Fifth Avenue 
from Thirty-fourtlt Street to Central 
Park. People nowadays are living at 
what my chauffeur calls the high speed, 
and they wont even stop to toot their 
horns at the crossing. ‘Let me tell you, 
young man, that in this world, happi- 
ness does not follow riches; riches fol- 
low happiness. Or if they don’t, the 
happiness makes up the difference. But 
you look to me as if you had something 
m you. Take a day off sometime, and 
try to find it.” 

With which admonition, Aunt Gret- 
chen stalked away. 

Then the elder brother, who had al-— 
ready notified Monty that he wanted to 
have a talk with him, came in. The 
younger-man: facetiously asked if he in- 
tended to raise his pay, or to “jack him 
up” for being late at the office every 
morning, but Ward answered soberly: 

“Neither. I have some bad news for 





you, To-morrow I declare myself insol- 
vent.” 

‘Monty, dumfounded, broke out into 
profanity. 

__ “Why, I thought business was great! 
There have been people enough hang- 
ing around the office!” 

en Ward said that he had spoken 

_ toa big mine owner about his younger 
brother, and had secured for him a po- 

“sition as clerk in the “Sangue D’Or,” 
in the Far West, at $100 a month. He 

_ urged him to accept. 

onty objected that he didn’t want 
to leave Clarice and New York, and 
bury himself in that ‘“God-forsaken 
dump ;” but his brother declared: 

_ “No place is God-forsaken, except 
the place where man forsakes his God 
—and that’s no more there than here. 
I want you to take this position. It will 
be the best for you. Ask Clarice to go 
with you. Marry. her to-morrow, and 
leave the day after. Better get away as 
soon as possible, because it wont be ex- 
actly pleasant around here for a while.” 

Monty did not believe that Clarice 
would go with him on such notice; 
“neither did he wish to leave her in the 
city—“with Wilkes and Jackson and 
Hughes and Van Dorn and all those 
other Johnnies hanging afound.” 

- “T know Clarice, Monty, and that’s 

why I want you to go.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 
“Clarice is like Frances, and—well, 
IT don’t want your life to be like mine. 
’ Do you understand ?” 

Monty began to get angry at this in- 
sinuation against the girl he loved, and 
his brother went on: 

_ “T am saying something against the 

woman I love, too, Monty. You are 

- like me; where you love, you are weak, 
and being weak, you will be made to 

give all, and will receive nothing—noth- 

‘ing but the ghosts of things that were to 

have been.” 

hen he asked Monty if he wanted 
a home—a real home; and if he wanted 
_ children. To Monty’s affirmative, he in- 
quired again if he had consulted Clarice 
about these matters. 

“1 failed to consult Frances,” he 
added, significantly. 

Monty wanted to know how the 


deuce a fellow could 
about these delicate affairs, saying 
it wasn’t proper. Then Ward w 
omed his soul to the boy: 
“No? But it’s quite proper to be ¢ 
nied one of the greatest blessings 
God, and to help deny Him the right 
populate His earth. Monty, when I y 
married, I made a mistake. I woulda 
say that to anyone in the world but you; 
and if anyone should say it to me, I 
should tell him he was a liar. But it's 
true. I loved her; I still love her. And 
she loved me—more than anything 
else except herself—yet that is not 
enough for a man who loves. The 
things that I wanted are the things 
that you want, and they were ‘a 
things which I had a right, which you 
have a right, to expect. But I didn't 
get them, and you wont get them, for 
you are like me, and Clarice is like 
Frances. e 
“You will find that a hat means more 
to her than an hour of your society— 
a gown more than a day—and a motor 
car more than a month. You will come 
home to a house that is not a home, to” 
a wife that is not a mother, and to lone= 
liness. Instead of a pipe, and the fire- 
light, and her companionship, there will 
be a dinner, an opera, guests—never 
peace, never quiet. And finally, with the 
coming of each morning, you will be 
glad to go away to grind all day at the 
money-mill; for there, at least, are 
tears, no pouts, no pleas, no never-en 
ing processions of answerless ‘wh 
After a while you get calloused, and 
things don’t hurt as badly; but w 
that time comes, there also comes t 
loss of power to enjoy, to appreciate, 
You are on a tread-mill; your eyes ate 
ever on the grinding grill beneath yout 
feet ; and behind you is the mountain of 
debt that threatens to overwhelm 
altogether. At last, when the moun 
topples and crushes. you, you will 
rather glad—as I am rather glad, b 
cause even ruin is better than the thin 
that were. That, Monty, is what my ft 
has been. Do you want it to be yours: 
Monty listened with open mout 
asked a few questions, made a 
weak objections, and then came to 
decision. 





“By Jove, I will. I'l go west, and ask 
Clarice to go with me. Pl settle it right 


now. 

So he called Clarice in, and excitedly 
divulged his scheme. She thought he 
was crazy; then dropped that theory in 
favor of a practical joke; but Monty 
blundered along. Finally, he put the is- 
sue to her bluntly, saying that his 
brother thought she would not be con- 
tent to go with him to the far-away 
places, as a true and loyal woman 
should. 

Clarice caught her breath, and then 
startled both of the brothers at once. 

“Yes, I will go!” she cried decisively 
—and she and Monty embraced with 
almost automatic precision. 

“Have you thought what all this 
means?” warned Ward. 

“No, and I don’t care what it means,” 
the girl declared bravely. “I said I 
would go, and I will go.” 

“You wont like it,” Ward continued. 
“Tt will be a cluster of huts on a sun- 
baked slope ;—a crowd of Italians and 
Slavs, half-breeds and Mexicans. The 
superintendent’s wife may take a bath 
once a week, but that is her only claim 
to social distinction. It will be isolation, 
with no companionship but that of your 
husband. There will be no shops; no 
chances to see or wear fine gowns; and 
food that’s barely fit to eat. The days 
will be lon 
nights will be as silent as a tomb, and 
as dead.” 

“But we wont have to stay there for- 
ever, will we?” Clarice questioned. 

“Not if Monty makes good.” 

“Then I'll go—for I know he will. 
I was reading a book the other day that 
set me to thinking. It does seem an aw- 
ful waste of time and energy and every- 
thing here. What are we all doing and 

are we doing it?” 

Evidently Clarice had been getting a 
fine new set of ideas into her apparent- 
ly foolish little head. She ranon: ... 

“Out of all the married people I 
know, there isn’t one couple that are 
really congenial—that are married as 
‘I want to be married. I’ve tried to rea- 
son out why it was. Either the men 
‘work hard and their wives spend all 
they earn; or the men don’t work at all, 


and dusty and lonely ;-the, 


and spend all their wives have. Then” 
there are too many things to take hus- 
band and wife apart; they never really 
begin to get acquainted until they are 
so old they aren’t able to, I had already 
made up my mind to s to Monty 
about it, and ask him if he didn’t think 
so too.” 

Then Clarice, after receiving the wor- 
ship of Monty, and the apologies of 
Richard for having so greatly mis- 
judged her, began to make her plans 
for the future like a most sensible little 


“woman. She was ready for the hasty 


wedding, and she vetoed the idea of 
taking a limited train, on account of the 
excess fare. And when Monty stumb-— 
lingly tried to put the final test question 
about children, he had not half finished 
it, before she had hidden her blushing 
face on his shoulder and nodded her 
happy consent to such an arrangement. 


CHAPTER VI 
FRANCES FLOATS A LOAN 


Ward sent Monty and Clarice about 
their business with his blessing, and as 
they left the room, he muttered sadly: 

“God keep them far from here where 
everything is waste!” 

Cartwright disturbed his reverie over 
his own wasted life, coming into the 
room in time to catch up his last words 
and to carry them on himself. 

“Yes, it’s a queer game,” ruminated 
the lawyer. “Sometimes it seems as if 
the fates had started us out with a pur- 
pose, and then forgot. I was down in 
Washington Square yesterday, and — 
dropped into our old barracks, just for — 
fun. Same old two rooms, same old — 
carpet with the holes, same old bath- 
room with exposed plumbing, same old 
landlady just as whole-souled and 
nosey as ever. It did me good to find 
something that fifteen years in New — 
York can’t change. Well, here I am, — 
talking like an old woman. What did 
you want to see me about? Anything in 
particular?” nt 

“ T wanted to know if you had any- — 
thing to tell me.” 

“Nothing new. Everything is fixed. 
Afi that you have to do is to sit tight 





and I’ll attend to the rest. How do you 
> feel?” 

“Relieved,” declared Ward, as if he 
meant it. 

“That’s good. You know it might be 
‘arranged so that you could get an ex- 
_ tension of time and credit—” 

“T don’t want that, Phil. I’m tired. 

T don’t want the responsibility. I’ll work 
for someone else for a while. I want a 
fixed income and no capacity for get- 
_ting into debt.” 

Cartwright arose to go with a few 
words of heartfelt sympathy. 

“You know all I think, Dick—all I 
_ feel—and if you need me, old man, 

_ there is no limit—no limit.” 

' “I know, thank you, Phil. Good 

night.” 

Ward sat for a long time, thinking 
over his affairs and his problems, and 
chewing an unlighted cigar. He did not 
know where Frances was, and strangely 
enough, for the time being, he did not 
care. Finally, about half-past nine 
o'clock she came in, having driven up 
to the door in the motor. She was beau- 
tifully gowned in her most elaborate 
evening costume, covered by a costly 
cape. Her hat was infinitely becoming. 

“All alone, Dick? Poor boy,” she said 
affectionately. 

“Where have you been?” he asked. 

' She took off her hat and tossed it 
carelessly on the table, threw her cape 
over a chair, and then began to strip 
off her long, white gloves. 

“Oh, out to dinner,” she answered, 
after a pause. “With—with the Astons 
and the Van Pelts—But you haven’t 
told me whether I look well or not, 
Dick. You never say pretty things. to 
me, now, the way you used to.” 

“You look well, of course; you al- 

ways look well,” her husband answered, 
without the slightest enthusiasm. 
Then he said that he was going to 
_ talk seriously with her; but she replied 
that they had been having too many se- 
Tidus talks lately—and couldn’t it wait 
until morning? 

“Tn the morning we move, Frances,” 
_ Ward remarked, calmly. 

“Not to-morrow! Why, it’s out of the 
question! It’s absurd! Why, there’s the 
dinner to the Ravenals; the invitations 


were sent out weeks ago, and 
the day after to-morrow. We can 
sibly go until after that.” 

“The dinner cannot be, Fra 
Don’t you see how laughable it 
be for a wife to give a dinner to twe: 
or thirty people the day after her h 
band declares himself a bankrupt. You’ 
have to notify them it’s off, that’s all 

“But, Dick, you can’t treat pec 
like that! What would they think?” 

“What difference does it make what — 
they think? You'll probably never see 
them again. From now on, we must 
our friends among those whose it 
comes are the same size as mine, whi 
will probably be about ten thousand 
year, if I am lucky. You don’t seem t 
— yet what a radical change it will 

e. 

“Couldn’t we stay on here, and econo 
mize—on the little things?” she pouted, 
“You’re asking a great deal By 
to give up my home—all my friends— 
everything, almost.” 

“I am only asking,” he said, ste 
ly, “that you give me back a little of 
much that I have given you. Oh, 
thing more—you must have no 
accounts at the shops. For a time t 
will be no money to spend for anyt 
except the bare expenses of food am 
lodging. To-morrow I must go out 
hunt for a position.” 

“Work for someone else? Why, 
never heard of such a thing. I shall 
never be able to look my friends in the 
face again.” 

“Because your husband earns an hon- 
est living and pays his debts?” 

“Because he could be such a big 
and is content to be such a little one, 
she retorted, 

“Nevertheless, we move to-morro 
he persisted. “The house is to be 
over to my creditors. The furniture 
to be sold at auction for their benefit: 

“Suppose I refuse to give it all up 
she said with a trace of a sneer. ‘ 
fuse to relinquish my home and 
friends and go with you for the grat 
cation of this absurd whim of yours 

“That is at your discretion,” he. 
swered, coldly, turning away from f 
“So it was for better then—and not 
worse?” 





Frances broke out into a merry, 
e-free laugh. : 
“Oh, Dick, you are such a serious 

thing! You don’t know how absurd you 
are! Now don’t interrupt me. I didn’t 
mean to tell you this to-night. I was 
going to save the good news until the 
morning—but I might as well tell you 
now. We wont have to go—you wont 
have to give up your business.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded her 
husband, blank with astonishment. 

“You said the other day that you 
needed twenty thousand dollars, didn’t 

ou?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Well, here it is.” 

Frances blithely opened her gold van- 
ity case, and took out a roll of bills. 
There were twenty of them, and each 
was for $1,000. 

“See?” cried Frances, her eyes spark- 
ling. “They are all for you.” 

She flaunted them gaily before him. 

“No, they are not, either. I am going 
to keep two of them, and redeem my 
jewels, and get a few things that I 
need. You can have the rest. Now! Am 
I not good to you?” ‘ 

Ward was surprised to stupefaction ; 
he could not find a word to say, 

“He’s forgotten his manners!” ex- 
claimed the merry Frances. “You 
should kiss me, and say ‘thank you.’ ” 

She rubbed her cheek fondly against 
‘his sleeve. 

“Frances, where did you get all this 
money ?” 

“Oh, that’s a secret.” 

- “T must know where it comes from, 
or I cannot take it.” 

She stamped her foot in vexation. 

“Dick, what makes you so friglitfully 
_ unpleasant to-night. I thought you 
would be delighted to get that money.” 

“T don’t know yet that I have any 
reason to be. Where did you get it?” 

“T promised not to tell.” 

_ Then take it back to where you got 
- it,” he ordered. 

“You don’t think I stole it, do you? 
I borrowed it; I borrowed it—but I 
promised that I wouldn’t tell from 


“T must know. Was it from Aunt 
Gretchen ?” 


from ‘Aunt Cretchen: 


“Ves— 


She didn’t want you to know that she 


had changed her mind, after all.” 

“Tt’s not like her.” 

“You don’t doubt me, do you, Dick?” 

“No, of course not; only I don’t un- 
derstand it.” . 

He relapsed into a moody silence, and 
she continued : 

“Now we needn’t worry any more. 
You can straighten out that nasty old 
business, and we can go on living here 
as we have been, can’t we, Dick? :Aren’t — 
you glad? Aren’t you grateful to me? 
‘Don’t you think I’m some use to you, 
after all?”. 

Just then, as luck would have it, the 
shrill voice of Aunt Gretchen was heard 
in the hall-way, and Frances turned 
rather pale. Coming close to her hus- 
band, she whispered: ‘ 

“Don’t let her know I told you. She 
would be so angry.” 

Aunt Gretchen had not returned to 
deliver any more lectures upon the need 
for economy in this day of the increased — 
cost of living; she had merely re-ap- 
peared to retrieve a forgotten hand- 
bag. But Richard began to talk busi- 
ness with her at once, neglecting 
Frances’ advice. 

“Did you loan Frances any money?” 
he demanded. : 

“Why, yes, I have loaned her money. 

“It was good of you—mighty good,” 
he said glowingly, as if a weight had 
been lifted off his mind. “It has given 
me a courage I didn’t know T had. I 
can pick up the loose ends now, and 
start afresh. It was fine of both of you. 
I will go and telephone to Cartwright.” 

He hurried into the adjoining room 
to use the telephone, and then the per- 

lexed Aunt Gretchen turned upon 
*rances, 

“What did he mean?” she asked 
grimly. “What have you done? Don't 
lie to me. You got some money some- 
where. I haven’t lent you more than a — 
thousand.” a 

Frances could find no ready answer 
in her confusion, 

“So that’s what you’ve become,” 
hissed the old woman. 

“T tell you I’ve done no wrong, Aunt 
Gretchen,” faltered Frances. 





“Then where did you get it?” 

Frances was still silent. 

“Tf you do not tell me, then it shall 
te for Richard to find out.” 

“You wouldn’t tell Richard! Please, 
please don’t do that. He might not un- 


_ derstand. He—” Frances’ plea was 
' broken off by Richard’s return from 
the telephone. 

Ward’s manner was changed. He 
seemed to have come to a new decision. 

“T didn’t phone Cartwright, after 
all,” he said to Aunt Gretchen. “This 
money would only pay my debts. It 
would only be the same old fight all 
_ over again. I’ve made up my mind, and 
Til go through with it. Thank you just 
‘the same—and you too, Frances. But I 
cannot keep your money.” 

He handed the roll’ of bills to Aunt 
Gretchen. She drew away from them as 
if they were tainted—the only time that 
she had been guilty of such an attitude 
toward money in all her long life. 

“No! No! No!” she exclaimed. “Give 


"it back to Frances, she didn’t get it 


from me.” 
Then, with a venomous glare at her 
- niece, she stalked majestically out of the 
room. Aunt Gretchen had washed her 
hands of the entire affair. 

Ward turned, slowly, very slowly, 
toward his wife. His accusing gaze 
‘found her white as a lily, trembling al- 
most sick with fear. Then his suspicion 
changed to horror ; he saw her as some- 
thing not beautiful but vile. With an ex- 
clamation of disgust he tossed the 
money at her feet. 

And as the bills fluttered down upon 
the carpet, Frances Ward toppled over 
in a dead faint. Her husband walked 
-away without giving her another look. 


CHAPTER VII 
WIFE, HUSBAND, AND— 


Two hours later Ward, in silence, 
entered his wife’s bed-room—an ultra- 
feminine chamber whose every detail 
_ bespoke the luxurious being it housed. 
- Frances was in bed and sound asleep. 
Her hair was tumbled, her eyes bore the 


_ red stigma of tears, and one bare arm 


was thrown above her head, as if her 


slumbers were restless and troy 
Ward was in evening dress, for 
been at his club, in a quiet corn 
ing to puzzle out this new and hi 
problem. 

Where did his wife get that $20, 
and how? He was determined to 4 
the secret from her. 

He threw off his coat and tossed it; 

a chair, pulled off his gloves, and th 
advanced to the foot of the bed, whe 
he stood, with eyes half-closed and 
tight-set, gazing into the sleeping 

upon the pillow. At length Frar 
moved uneasily; her eyes opened, ar 
she saw her cold, silent husband, loon 
ing over her like an accusing judge. 

She spoke first, setting up a incoher 
ent babble, to which he made no a 
only looking at her closely, as if his 
were focussing upon her all the concen- 
trated strength of his whirling brain,” 

“Dick—Is it you ?—What time is it? 
What’s the matter? Why don’t 
speak to me?—You frighten me, Did 
don’t stare at me like that. Tell me what 
it is. It’s not about the money. I’ve te 
you all about that. You mustn’t 
me explain it all again. I can’t stand 
—Your eyes—you look at me as if T 
done some frightful thing—And 1 
done nothing, absolutely nothing. Dont 
you hear me?—Nothing—Oh, my God, 
you've found out!” 

: She put up her hands as if praying 
im. 

“Tt was to save you, Richard. I n 
meant any wrong. He tried to m 
love to me, but I wouldn’t let him. 
said he was my friend and yours. 
money meant nothing to him. He 
millions—and it would save us— 
took it.—But there was nothing els 
Richard. I swear it—I said nothing. 
promised nothing—And what he cho 
to think is none of our business.— 
can pay it back, and no one will 
know. Of course, I dont know Suff 
Thorne well, but—” 

At the mention of that name, a 
age gleam came into Ward’s eyes. No 
at last, he knew. 

“So it was Suffern Thorne,” he 
savagely. “Suffern Thorne gave 
my wife, twenty thousand dollars. 

“But there was no harm in th 





Frances, her voice hoarse with - 


notion, “and there was nothing else.” 
Men like Suffern Thorne don’t give 
‘twenty thousand dollars for nothing.” 

That was the truth. Suffern Thorne 
was one of the most notorious rounders 
jn the whole city of New York. Broad- 
way and the café districts knew him as 
a perfected satyr. He had great wealth, 
and unusual talents—and he used both 
for the destruction of whatever woman 
pleased his fancy—and these were 
many. His wealth and his social position 
gave him the entrée everywhere—into 
the most exclusive drawing-rooms of 
Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive, as 
well as the dressing rooms of Broadway 
shows; and everywhere he left a trail 
of corruption. He was one of a class of 
men who have made New York in- 
famous. 

“Suffern Thorne!” Ward repeated, 
and as he spoke the name, it was like a 
blow. 

“Don’t talk to me like that, Richard,” 
begged Frances, like a frightened child. 

Then she slowly slid out of bed and 
faced her husband, a pale, ghostly little 
figure of white in the dimly lighted 
room. 

“You lied to me once. Do you expect 
me to believe you again,” he said. 

' “I have done no wrong.” 
“That shall be for me to find. out. 
Send for him.” 
“Send for him?” 
“Yes, send for him—now.” 
“But here? Like this? At this time?” 
He made no answer, but took her by 
the hand and led her to a little table by 
_the wall, where a desk telephone stood. 
He sat her down in the chair as if she 
were a baby, and pushed the telephone 
toward her. 
_ “You can get him at his apartment or 
his club. You probably know which.” 


He picked up the telephone directory, 


caftied it to the light, and ran through 
its leaves. : 
“His number is 7443 Plaza. Call it.” 
Mechanically, as if mastered by her 
husband’s superior will, Mrs. Ward 
lifted the receiver from the hook, and 
Save the number to the operator. Then, 
_ ina few seconds, her startled look told 
Ward that the call had been answered. 


“Say that you are Mrs. Ward. Ask 
him to come here at once,” was the hus- 
band’s quiet command. 4 

“This is Mrs. Ward,’ Frances 
breathed into the transmitter. Will you 
come here at once?” 

“Tell him that you are alone,” Ward 
continued. “That the door will be un- 
locked. To come to the lighted room.” 

“I am alone. The door will be un- 
locked. Come to the lighted room.” 

Then she hung up the receiver. Sud- 
denly she realized the situation, as if the 
spell which her husband’s mind had lain 
upon her’s was broken, and screamed : 

“Oh, my God, what have I done? Let 
me tell him not to come! I must tell 
him not to come!” 

She clutched the receiver frantically, 
but before she could call the number - 
again, Ward had cut the cord with his 
pocket knife, severing the connection. 

“Haven’t I suffered enough?” 
Frances moaned, “I’m half mad now. I 
don’t know what I am doing. Pity me, 
Richard, .pity me! You’re not fair! 
You’re not just. You are making me 
guilty—and I am innocent. Spare me, 
spare me, until morning, Richard, only 
until then!” 

“You lied to me once,” Ward re- 
peated, in the same deadly monotone 
with which he had. given the orders at 
the telephone. 

“It was for you. It was all a sacrifice 
for you.” 

“T want no such sacrifices as that. 
Great God, how little you know! How 
shrunken and shriveled is your sense of 
right and wrong.” 

“It was to help you, Richard. It was 
because I loved you!” 

“Because you loved me? It was be- 
cause you loved yourself! Because what 
moral sense you have ever possessed 
has been lost in the depths of your sel- 
fishness. Have you ever lived for any 


one but yourself? Have you ever done 


anything for anyone but yourself? You 
know you haven’t.” 

Frances knelt upon the floor, and 
dragged herself toward him, weeping. 

“T must unlock the street door,” said 
Ward, intent only upon his plot, “and 
leave this door open. Wait here and do 
nothing.” 





‘He went out, and during the few 
minutes that he was gone, Frances, her 
strength almost gone, crawled up on the 
bed and buried herself under the cover- 
let, moaning as if stricken to death. Up- 
on Ward’s return, she did not move but 
sobbed : 

“Richard, for God’s sake, is there any 
chance for me? You do not know—yet 
you will think you know—” 

“T can tell,” he answered, with a 
sharp cry of agony. “Yes, I can tell.” 

And then, in intimation of the pur- 
pose he meant to carry out if his deduc- 
tions were as évil as he expected, he 
went to the bureau and pulled open a 
drawer, to see if his revolver was in its 
accustomed place. Frances caught one 
ominous reflection from the weapon as 
he fingered it a moment, and then re- 
placed it. She shuddered as if touched 
by the hand of an executioner. 

Then, from the street entrance, there 
came the muffled thud of a heavy door. 
Frances closed her eyes, held her 
breath, and waited. Ward withdrew in- 
to the shadows of a corner. The trap 
was laid, and the victim was walking 
into it. 

They heard footsteps shuffling along 
the corridor, slowly, stealthily, as if a 
beast of prey were approaching a vic- 
tim; then the door into the bedroom 
was thrust open silently. There, in 
Frances Ward’s bedroom, stood Suf- 
fern Thorne. 

He was handsome, as middle-aged 
men go; he was tall, portly and impos- 
ing; and his evening clothes were im- 
maculate. 

Thorne stopped on the threshold, and 
looked about the room, blinking like an 
owl in the unaccustomed darkness. At 
last he discerned Frances, huddled up 
in the bed. 

“Well?” he inquired, in a lazy, tri- 
umphant, gloating manner. He received 
no answer, but he took his answer for 
granted. He tossed his overcoat and hat 
upon a couch, and then stepped toward 
Frances—only to come face to face 
with Ward himself, whose arms were 
folded and whose manner perfectly 
calm. 

Thorne turned purple, and ejacu- 
lated : 


“You're here, eh? Then she liee 
me,” 

“You are not alone in that,” 
the husband. “She has lied to me a 

“It was grounds for divorce 
wanted, I suppose?’ sneered : 
“Well, you’ve got them.” 

Ward answered by jerking out 
purse, from which he removed ¢ 
twenty $1,000 bills that Thorne ha 
generously contributed to his salvat 
Then he laid the money down upon 
table and walked away. 

“There!” was his one eloquent word. 

Thorne snorted, counted the mo 
carefully, and then tucked it away in 
trousers pocket. 

This transaction finished, Ward ag 
approached the intruder. There was 
threat in his voice this time. 

“Well, what did you get for yo 
money? Men like you don’t give so 
much for nothing.” 3 
: Thorne’s answer was suave and po 
ite. 4 
“I wish that others had the confi- 
dence in my business ability that yo 
seem to have,” he said. “Well, I 
ceived nothing.” 

“You would say that anyway,” Wa 
snarled. 

“Undoubtedly. Only, as it so 
pens, facts save me the trouble of ly. 
ing.” ° 

“You received nothing ?” 

“Absolutely nothing.” 

“Then you gave her the money 
cause— ?” 

“Because your confidence in my bu 
ness ability is not borne out by 
She attracted me; she is pretty; and 
was an interesting experiment. 
puzzled me; I wanted to find out wha 
she really was.” 

“And you found—?” 

“What I have told you.” 

“T don’t know whether you’ve 
enough . decency to appeal to,” 
Ward. “But put yourself in my p 
if you can. You would have to know 
truth, wouldn’t you? Tell me.” 

“T know what you mean,” Q 
answered, “I may be pretty much 
a beast, but I can still understand s0 
things. The truth is what I have 0 
you. I got nothing for my money—mot 





even promises. That is the truth, and 
the whole truth, so help me God.” 

Ward stood thinking the matter 
over, and Thorne turned to pick up his 
hat and coat. Prepared to depart, not 
in the least shamed by his confession 
of intentions that were baffled, he 
paused, and then calmly said to the si- 
lent husband : 

“Tt’s none of my business, I suppose, 
but you'll quit her—?” 

“Tt is none of your business, Good- 
night.” 

Near the door, Thorne turned again 
impudently, confident that he might 
even profit by the situation. 

“Women like her are one man’s wife 
—or another man’s toy. Now if you de- 


But the man-of-the-world had mis- 
judged Ward this time. With an oath 
the latter, wild at the cool insult which 
had been offered to him and his wife, 
snatched the revolver from its drawer 
and leveled it at Thorne’s breast. 

The visitor stood rigid, expecting 
the bullet, giving an admirable proof 
of the nerve with which he had always 
been credited. But from Frances came 
the first word she had spoken during 
this grim midnight meeting of the “tri- 
angle.” 

“Richard!” she screamed, rising up 
in the bed, her arms outstretched im- 
ploringly. 

Ward’s finger had been trembling 
upon the trigger, for in- his blaze of 
passion he was fully determined to kill 
without mercy this beast who had 
brought woe into his home. At his 
wife’s plea he paused, then dropped 
his arm down, just as the trigger fell; 
there was an explosion, and a’ heavy 
bullet tore its way through the oriental 
tug upon which Thorne was standing. 

“What’s the use? More waste!” 
Ward muttered to himself, and tossed 
the revolver at Thorne’s feet. The lat- 
ter bowed sardonically, and left the 
room. 

Ward stood there until the street 
door had closed behind the man he had 
come so close to killing. Then he picked 
up his coat and hat and slipped out of 
the room also. In a few seconds, Fran- 
ces heard the door slam heavily again, 


and a sense of utter desolation crept 
into her heart. 2 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PRODIGAL’S REDEMPTION 


For hours Frances lay there in an- 
guish, and during that night, that 
long, black night of remorse, her soul 
was made over, somehow. And when 
Ward returned to his home with the 
dawn, he found her room empty. The 
nest was in disarray, and the pretty 
bird had flown. 

She had left all of her fine clothes, 
her expensive hats, and her jewels be- 
hind. A simple traveling dress, some — 
walking skirts, a suit-case full of nec- 
essaries—these were the only things 
that she had taken. No note or word of 
farewell could be found. 

Then the forgiveness, for which she 
had pleaded before the visitation of 
Suffern Thorne, rushed into Ward’s 
heart with a flood of troubled emotions. 
It was accompanied, however, by an 
oppressive sense that it had come too 
late. The first day he merely searched 
for her among her relatives, none of 
whom had seen her or heard from her. 
Then he sought out Suffern Thorne, 
with threats of sudden death upon his 
lips, but with truthful emphasis that 
gentleman protested that he knew noth- 
ing of Mrs. Ward and, moreover, had 
lost all interest in her. The investiga- 
tions of private detectives, engaged by 
the distressed husband, substantiated 
Thorne’s claims to innocence in the 
matter. 

The bankruptcy went through as ar- 
ranged by Cartwright, but Ward took 
little interest in it. He was bankrupt of — 
something dearer than funds, and so ~ 
the financial aspect of his troubles did 
not worry him in the slightest. When 
his firm had been dissolved, he secured 
employment as manager of another 
Wall Street house, at a handsome sal- 
ary, his reputation making his services 
much in demand; but he lived in cheap 
lodgings, and devoted all of his money 
to the search for Frances, which he 
carried on doggedly through all the 
channels which were open to him. Po- 


, 





lice and private detectives, advertise- ‘pale: cheeks turned even n 
ments, personal quest through crowded when she suddenly saw who 
streets, slums and cafés—all went for Then, after a little exclamation 
naught, Frances had disappeared as if prise, she sat there silent, and 
the earth had swallowed her up. for him to speak. 

Meanwhile the once foolish, but now “So it ts you!” he exclaiinaé @ 
penitent, wife was working out herown ly, “I was afraid I might have 
destiny and her own salvation in the mistaken.” 
wilderness of Manhattan—and she was “Yes, it is I,” she answered, 
winning the hard struggle single-hand- He began to look about the 
ed. The good in her which had been studying all its contents, in a mam 

hidden beneath the vanity and selfish- which she misinterpreted. 
ness—that strain of her sturdy Dutch “I have been living here for ne; 
ancestors’ honest virtue which her sis- four months,” she said. “I am alone 
ter Clarice had displayed in answer to think I understand what is in 
Monty’s test—came to the surface; and mind, however; that is one more of 
all the worthless superficialities were punishments which I deserve.” 
burned away by her sorrow and her “I beg your pardon,” he said with 
contrition. She- found work; she met flush. 

with hardships; she conquered them; “You needn’t. I have suffered 
she lived austerely, avoiding the many much that things like that mean li 
pitfalls of temptation; and at last she to me now. And other men than 
discovered that life was worth the liv- have thought the same of me. Mer 
ing after all, even apart from the man never give a woman credit for—in 
whom she still loved, but who, as she pendence.” 

thought, had cast her off. “T am sorry,” the lawyer answe 

Four months later, one bright after- clumsily. 

_noon in spring, she was discovered. The “There are -two children that 
vigilant Cartwright had seen a woman _ teach,” Frances went on,.to make 
who looked like the wife of his closest position and her means of liveliho 
friend, at a street corner, as he whirled perfectly clear. “These books here 
by in a taxicab; he had followed heron for them. I am their governess, 
foot down an obscure avenue toa clean, worked in a store at first. Then I 
but lowly boarding-house; and with a_ sick. When I got well, I found 
few inquiries from the landlady he had place I have now. I like it—as much 
verified his suspicion. An hour after- I can ever like anything again—H 
ward, he came again, to make a formal did you find me?” 
call. “IT was passing in a motor, and I 

_ Frances’ room, the only place which -someone I thought was you, so I 
she could now call home, was furnished lowed. You shouldn’t have run away 
poorly but neatly. A sewing-machine, you did—in the night.” 

with half-finished garments upon it, “Do you think I could stay af 
. showed how she spent some of her what happened ?” 

, time; and on a table near by were a He began to reply, but she stopp 

_ few elementary school books, paper him. 

- and pencils, arguing a different means “You yourself said—many, m 
of. occupation. Dressed in a simple, times you said—that I had spoiled 

; well fitting gown of inexpensive black life; not in words perhaps, but 

_ material, with only touches of white at said it just the same. It was true. 
. the neck and wrists to relieve its severi- the least I could do was to go away 
» ty, she was busying herself with these “For four months, ever since—" 
books and papers, when Cartwright’s stammered. 
_knock came to startle her. She had few “Ever since that horrible night,’ 

_ callers—and none with such a heavy, prompted with a mirthless smile. ~ 

. masculine summons to open. “Yes, ever since that night we 

He entered at her bidding, and her been trying in every way to find 





‘It is easy to lose one’s self in New 
rk,” said Frances. “They tell me 


e! - e 
t thieves, murderers, criminals of . 


“all kinds, come here for that. They are 
safe here, in the huge, swarming city, 
where nobody knows and nobody cares 

about anybody else.” 

“That’s true,’ Cartwright answered. 
“Tt seems to be farther from Fifth 
‘Avenue to Third Avenue than from 

Canada to Mexico.” 

“T’m glad you have come, however,” 
‘Frances continued mournfully, “I have 
‘been wondering—wondering if I even 
had the right to hide. I have been tell- 
ing myself that it might be that he— 
that Richard—would want—to divorce 
~ me, I’ve been wondering that—think- 
ing that. I tried, many times, to let you 
know where I was, so that you might 
‘take the proper action as his lawyer. 
But I never quite found the strength 
for it. I’m still very selfish, you see.” 

“No!” protested Cartwright. 

“But I’m not vain any more,” the 
sad little woman went on. “And I don’t 

_ think I’m as silly as I was. I know now 
all the things that I should have known 
before—and didn’t. Don’t interrupt me, 
please. Let me go on. I want to say 
these things now, while you are here, 
while I have the strength to say them. 
You can tell him that I want to do any- 
thing he says—that he need not con- 


sider me at all. Tell him that I am well 


—and happy. He owes me nothing. He 
can never owe me anything; he can 
never give me anything; for I couldn’t 
accept it. I took all the best part of his 
_ life, and wasted it. Now I only want to 
be able to pay him back a little of what 
T owe him. You are his friend. Ask 
him what he wants me to do—and tell 
him that I will do it.” 

Cartwright could find no words to 
answer this pitifully brave request. 

“You have talked with him about it, 
pethaps. Doubtless he has already told 
“ol I would like to know, now. It is 

td to wait.” 

“He has said nothing,” Cartwright 
answered earnestly, “Only he has hunt- 
_ €d for you night and day. He asked me 
_ to hunt, too. Your going hurt him more 
than all the rest. That I’ know to be the 
absolute fact.” 


“T didn’t want to hurt him,” she pro- 
tested. “If I had thought that—But 
I thought he would be glad if he should 
never see me again. That’s why I went. 
I didn’t see what else there was for me 
to do, except to go away and hide.” 

“I’m sorry,” ejaculated the reticent 
lawyer, his voice broken with emotion. 
“You said once that you didn’t like me 
—and that I didn’t like you. On my 
part, that is no longer true. And I want 
you to forgive me. Will you?” 

“There is nothing for me to forgive,” 
Frances answered softly. “You were 
his true friend. And I, his wife, was 
unworthy. You knew it then—as [ 
know it now. It is for me to ask for- 


. giveness,” 


“I wont let you say that,” Cartwright 
protested. “You’ve been alone t 
much, You—” : 

“Loneliness brings thought, and 
thought brings reason,” she remarked 
philosophically. 

Cartwright suddenly thrust out his 
hand.to her, and she took it kindly. 
They stood that way for a moment; ~ 
then he abruptly turned upon his heel 
and left her alone, with a word of good- 
by. Puzzled, she gazed after him a mo- 
ment; then started toward the door; 
but after a pause on the threshold, came 
back into the room, She began to busy 
herself with a few little things on her 
bureau, but suddenly her fortitude gave 
way. Deep sobs choked up in her - 
throat; she sank down in a chair, and 
laid her head upon the table, among her 
children’s school-books, utterly heart- 
broken. 

Her tears did not last long. She was 
aroused by the sounds.of footsteps hur- 
rying up the stairs—and then into her 


room there burst breathlessly her sister ~~ 


Clarice, and her brother-in-law Monty. 
They had: been waiting below for Cart, 
wright’s signal to enter. 

Laughing and crying together, the — 
two sisters rushed into each other's — 
arms, and for a time it was nothing 
but “Oh, Fran!” and “Oh, Clare!” with 
frequent kisses.. Then the sun-burned 
Monty interfered with: 

“Say, let me in on this too!” 

Frances freed one arm to include him 
in a long, sisterly hug. 





“But I thought two were out 
West,” were her first coherent words. 
_  “T made a hit, and they put me in 
the New York office,” explained Monty: 
Then they announced that Aunt 
Gretchen had been waiting with them, 
‘and at that very moment was puffing 
up the five flights of stairs. The terma- 
gant entered at that moment, very red 
as to the face, and a trifle red as to 
the eyes. 

“Frances,” she exclaimed, “I’ve got 
a good mind to spank you. You have 
worried us all sick. What did you mean 
by running away like that ?”’ 

“But, Aunt Gretchen—” 

“But me no buts. I guess you’re my 
niece, aren’t you? Do you suppose that 
anything in the world could make me 
forget that? What difference did it 
make what I said to you?+I told. you that 
I wasn’t going to give you any more 
money to throw in the air—but I didn’t 
say anything about not giving you any 
to eat with, did I?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Don’t you know that old women like 
me, with one foot in the grave and the 
other in Wall Street, often say things 
they don’t mean, and couldn’t mean if 
they tried?” 

Then Frances began to explain. 

“Tt was all my fault. Dick was too 
good to me. I didn’t know the things 
I should have known, and I did him a 
wery great wrong, and—” 

“There! There! That’s enough of 
that!” from Aunt Gretchen. 

“I'd better tell them now, Aunt 
Gretchen. They will learn sooner or 
later anyway. You see, I had-brought 
Dick only worry and care and unhappi- 
ness and then, partly. because I wanted 
to help him, and partly because I was 
selfish and knew so little, I did some- 
thing I ought not to have done. I lied— 
I— But it wasn’t so very bad, was it, 
Aunt Gretchen? I used to think of it all 
the time when I was sick. I used to 
wonder just how bad the thing I did 
really was.” 

“You were sick?” asked Aunt Gretch- 
en with motherly tenderness. 

“Yes, and hungry, too, lots of times. 
Oh, I’m not complaining. There were 
so many others more hungry, and more 


miserable. I never knew the 
like that before. Those girls 


stores, trying to live and care 
others, on six dollars a week! And 
people in the tenements! I was alm 


happy when I was far away from 


Bis 


that suffering and found my two kid 
to teach. You ought to see them, Aus 
Gretchen. You’d love them, too. 

named Montmorency—I callthim Mon 
for short. He’s the littlest one, and 
can’t pronounce his own name. Th 
other is Bud—Buddie we call him. 
show you their pictures. Their fa 

is in the grocery business; he has 
wholesale place'on Fulton Street.” 

While Frances was searching for 
pictures of her “kiddies,” and sa 
how gentle and sweet and mothe 
their mother was, and how happy 
children made their parents, Cartw1 
appeared at the door, and beckoned { 
the others. One by one, Monty, Clari 
and Aunt Gretchen tiptoed out, 
Frances’ back was turned. Ignoran 
their departure, she ran on: 

“Those people, don’t seem to live 
anything else but their children; . 
don’t want to live for anything ek 
They seem to like me, They are go 
to move into a larger*house in the fal 
a house near the park, where the kidd 
can play, and they want me to come 
stay *with them.” 

At last she found the two little snag 
shots of her young Monty and Buddi 
and turned away from the bureau 1 
display them proudly. She found he 
self deserted—but only for a emomer 
As she looked around, perplexed and 
little hurt, a man appeared at the doc 
way, and stood there until she saw him. 

She heard his steps, and fa 
around, discovered her husband, 
his arms outstretched. A little cry 0 
joy sprang to her lips—and then 
hesitated. 

“Frances!” cried Ward. “I want you 
I need you!” 

That was all; she knew that 
was forgiven. She swayed, and fi 
stumbled into his strong embrace. 
face whose lips were turned up toward) 
his was no longer that of a foolish, vaitl 
spendthrift woman, but of a true, 
voted, yearning wife. 
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THE AUTHOR of the following article has for some years occupied a prominent posi- 


tion among European journalists. 
conditions prevailing in our theatres, 


I‘ ONE wishes to make a study of the 
German theatre one can best do so 

in Berlin, for all its characteristics 
are shown there. It is true that Ger- 
many has many other towns in which 
theatrical life is intense and individual, 
such as Munich, Dresden, Hamburg, 
Cologne and others; but all the phases 
of modern dramatic literature express 
themselves in Berlin, and Berlin leads 
in this field, as in every other. So it is 
of Berlin that we must speak when we 
discuss the German theatre. 


He is in America at the present time studying the 


It is a mistake to consider the the- 
atre as a merely intellectual institution 
and to isolate it from the economic 
“milieu” of a country. Frederic Schil- 
ler, the great German poet, made this 
mistake when he wrote his femous con- 
siderations about the theatre as “a moral 
establishment.” So did the present em- 
peror, William II., when he tried to 
use the theatre for political propaganda 
by preaching from the stage the gran- 
deur of his ancestors, and the Hohen- 
zollern idea of life. 
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The Theatre in Public 


TO THE average of mankind life is 
“much the same in all great cities. like 


Berlin, Paris, New York and London.’ 


It may be that this life is lived a little 
faster in New York than in Berlin; 
but on the whole in every city a busi- 
ness man is tied to his office during 
the entire day. When he comes home 
in the evening his brain is tired, he is 
no longer fit for. mental work, and the 
pleasures of culture demand work. He 
wishes to digest his diriner in the most 
agreeable way in which it can be done. 
He does not wish to be excited by 
strong emotions, he refuses.to be har- 
assed by difficult problems. He wants 
to see something agreeable and pleasant 
(as he is not allowed to take a nap 
‘after dinner, his physician objecting 
- energetically to this agreeable, but per- 
nicious system), he wants to hear catchy 
music, to see attractive girls, and above 
all he wants to smoke. So the worn-out 
business’ man goes to what might be 
called “digestion theatres.” You will 
find them everywhere, and it seems as 
if they alone possessed the secret of 
drawing full houses at all seasons of the 
year. 

Berlin has its two large music halls, 
the “Wintergarten” and the “Apollo 
Theatre,” besides. innumerable smaller 
ones. It is superfluous to describe them, 
because. they are an imitation of the 
American model. The artists are inter- 
national, and it is a cosmopolitan en- 
tertainment which offers no characteris- 
tic features. ; 


The Berlin Cabaret 


SOME years ago Berlin took up the 
“cabaret.” Till then it had been a spe- 
cialty of Denmark and Paris. In Paris 
students, artists and bohemians of every 
sort sang witty songs in the small res- 
taurants of Montmartre in which they 
scoffed at the state, society, morals, etc. 
The French kind of wit is especially 
adapted to this “genre” of entertain- 
ment, which has been made famous 
over the whole world by Yvette Guil- 
bert. One fine day a German author 
conceived the idea of trying the “caba- 


ret” in Germany. He not only 

it, but put it on a higher level < 
ceeded in interesting gifted writers 
renowned artists in the enterprise, 

_ Unfortunately, after a relatively sh 
time, the “cabaret” deteriorated and to 
day it has entirely lost its artistic mean 
ing: There is the opportunity of drinks 
ing expensive. champagne and he: 
some more or less spicy couplets, tha 
is all. German wit is not light enougl 
for this sort of thing; we may even 
say, not frivolous enough. At botte 
the. German is. earnest, and when 
tries to imitate the anarchic sceptici 


of his French neighbor, heonly | 


a virtue without gaining an accomplis 
ment. And in the matter of art ev 

thing must be ‘genuine and origin; 
Transplantations like that of the “¢ 
baret” are seldom a success. In P 
it was very artistic and interesting} 
Berlin, with very few excepti 


neither the authors nor the actors kno 
how to keep in the spirit; they becon 
clumsy and brutal, where the French 
man only lifts the veil ever so slightly,” 


Another French Imitation 


ANOTHER imitation of the Fren 
stage is that.of the “revue,” as 
“Metropoltheater” gives it. Events 
the current year are presented in a mo 
or less funny and sarcastic manner, and” 
at the same time there is an oppor) 
tunity of bringing on the stage a n 
ber of pretty girls in gorgeous dres 
But here the superiority of the Am 
ican theatre cannot be contested. 
human material in Germany is not 
good by far, there is a lack of tall an 
slender girls as well as of good-looki 
men, and their dancing is very po 
in comparison with the astonishi 
rhythmic sense and the wonderful 
of American dancers. But the fashi 


‘of introducing American dancers 


Berlin has already- started and perha 


- this movement will continue. 


Of course Berlin has several va 
ville. theatres and light operas (“Ope 
retten-Theater”) ; but here also the pro= 
ductions are not as good as those 0 
the American light opera stage. 4 
America the mise-en-scéne is richer afl 





more carefully carried ‘out, and. the en- 


 gemble works with the accuracy of a 
machine. But it must be admitted that 
an improvement can be noticed in -the 
- fast few years. It is a pity that the sing- 
_ ers very seldom know how to manage 
their voices, they often scream abom- 
inably and ruin their material by. a too 
stfenuous rendering. On the whole it 
can be asserted that the American 
singer is superior to the German in 
natural taste and ability. 

On a much higher plane than these 
theatres (“Neues Operetten-Theater,” 
“Theater des Westens,” “Thaliathea- 
ter”) is the comic opera  (“Komische 
Oper”), at which Offenbach, d’Albert, 
Puccini and other distinguished com- 
posers are performed. The manager, 
Mr. Gregor, is a man of refined taste 
and considerable talent. It is a pity 
that the public does not respond -.suf- 
ficiently to his efforts and turns to 
lighter productions. 


Popular Opera 
BERLIN has a fairly good popular 


opera at cheap prices, and there is the 
imperial opera (“Das Opernhaus”). Of 
course the performances of the “Opern- 
haus” are on a high artistic level, but 
the opera has no really great singers. 
As America swallows up all the good 
voices, it is very difficult to keep singers 
to an engagement where they can gain 
neither the reputation. nor the salary 
which America is able to offer. _ 

Nevertheless a new project has late- 
ly been set on foot, which is for Berlin 
to have another grand opera ; but the ex- 
perts are very skeptical on the subject. 
The expenses will be enormous and the 
Berlin public does not like to go be- 
yond a certain price. If it does, it de- 
mands singers of a world-wide repu- 
tation, and as these artists ask immense 
Salaries it would seem as though here 
were a deadlock. which no manager 
can overcome. 

Returning to comedy, there is the 
“Lustspielhaus.” Here comedies by Ger- 
man authors are performed, and Blu- 

and other authors 
of the same mental cast hold the stage. 
They have no high aim, all they want 


scrup : 
. the hearers laugh, they are satisfied. 


French vaudeville is given in the 
“Residenztheater” and the “Trianon- 

theater.” The “Residenztheater” has a 

good tradition, and its manager, Mr. 

a is the best comic actor im 
erlin: © 


The Classic Drama 


AMONG the theatres. at which the 
classics. and the modern poets are 
played, the “Lessingtheater” and the — 
“Deutsche Theater” stand in the first — 
rank, The manager of the ““Lessingthe- 


‘ ater,’ Dr. Brahm, has done an enor- 


mous amount for Ibsen and for Haupt- 
mann. At a time when Ibsen was — 
laughed at, Brahm saw his eminent 
genius and opened the German er 
to him. Nowhere in the world are the — 
dramas of the somber Norwegian per- — 
formed with such loving care and such 
congenial understanding. Brahm has — 
created a peculiar manner, “den Ibsen-— 
Stil,” for the works -of the unfathom- — 
able magician of-the north. And when — 
this work was done, when the civil- 
ized world had been conquered by the 
pessimistic art of this profound and 
labyrinthal poet, Brahm tried to do the 
same for Gerhart Hauptmann. If he ~ 


did not succeed, it was not his fault. ~~ 


Hauptmann misunderstood. his own — 
talent. He never was a dramatic poet, 
his gifts are lyric and epic. He is too 
weak for drama, and because he felt 
this, he exaggerated his effects, pre- 
tending to be a man of iron. But dur- 
ing these last years every one of his — 
works has been a complete failuré, and 
perhaps he sees, at last, that his medium: 
was wrong, for at this moment he is — 
publishing a novel in a well-known 

German magazine. ee = 


The Daring Reinhart 


IN THE “Deutsches Theater” Max 
Reinhart is constantly astonishing his 
public anew by his ingenious in - 
tions of German and foreign classics, es- 
pecially those of Shakespeare. He is the 
master of big effects by the working 





together of masses. Every tone, every 
movement is wonderfully harmonized 
with the landscape and, what is more 
important, with the mood of the poem. 
He is incomparable in finding out the 
_ real substance of a dramatic work, and 
he is a poet himself, for he creates the 
"whole poem a second time. The more 
difficult the task, the more it tempts 
him. He is audacious and masterful, 
‘a real Napoleon of the Stage, restless, 
and always endeavoring to solve some 
“new problem. Of course, his interpre- 
tations are much contested, but no im- 
"partial judge can deny that his is the 
strongest personality in an artistic man- 
“ager which the German stage ever saw. 
Up to this time no one had this glow- 
ing imagination, this almost infallible 
intuition for dramatic effects, this 
craving to widen the horizon of art. 


__ He has also opened his stage to talented 


young authors like Herbert Eulenberg, 
who is the only really promising dra- 
matic poet of Germany to-day. Eulen- 
berg is endowed with the harsh strength 
of Hebbel, he fears nothing and climbs 
to the highest summits of his art. His 
language is wonderfully rich, it abounds 
in brilliant tropes and possesses a pecu- 
liar flavor. He knows how to be gay and 
how to be sad, and he sounds life to 
its farthest depths. But so far his 
dramas are too sketchy and he will have 
to be a very severe task-master to him- 
self if he wants to attain his end. Every 
word he speaks is coined in his own 
image, and he is unique both in his 
feeling and the expressing of it. Beside 


him the mawkish rhymester Lud: 
Fulda and the tricky claptrap auth 
Sudermann are only Philistines, ne 
touched by the spark of true poetry; 
Frank Wedekind is a lunatic who fon- 
dies his manias and shows them proud- 
ly to the public as symptoms of genius; 
Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal are Aus- 
trians, and Ernst Hardt is more a re. 
fined amateur than a strong original 
poet. 

Technical Masters 


IT IS characteristic of European 
culture that all these authors have mas- 
tered the merely technical part of their 
vocation with an almost unlimited skill. 
They are only wanting in originality 
of thought and still more in fervor of — 
feeling. The same criticism can be made, 
in regard to our actors and actresses, 
Adalbert Matkowsky was the last actor 
who carried everything before him by 
the elementary power, of his passion, 
as Agnes Sorma is now the only great 
German actress who subjugates by her 
charming femininity. Of course we have 
many excellent actors and actresses, the 
brilliant and versatile Joseph Kainz, the 
wonderful realist Bassermann, the ele- 
gant and humorous Harry Walden, and 
for women, Irene Triesch, Tilla Du- 
rieux and many others; but their gift 
is talent, not genius. They also have 
thoroughly studied their art and they 
have learned whatever can be taught; 
but there are things no teaching can give 
us and alas! they are the best, and per- 
haps the only things worth while. 




















MISS O’RAMEY is a Western girl who went on the stage “for the fun of it” and 
made good, She last appeared in ‘Seven Days.” ; 


VERY one should have a fad of - 


some kind, I think, and mine is 
“animals.” I like every kind of 
an interesting creature that can walk 
or talk or sing, and knowing this, my 
friends have presented me with many 
surprises along this line that have 
sometimes made my New York apart- 
ment look like an amateur “Zoo.” 
One of the most amusing of my 
pets is a parrot that a friend brought 
me from South America a few 
months ago. He has gorgeous green 
plumage, with just’a touch of red 


on the upper part of his wings—not 
much—for the more red there is on 
a parrot the less he talks; and my 
bird is a remarkable linguist. “Kelly” 
is his name—for he is a true Irish- 
man and when I play the accompani- 
ment on the piano he sings, “Has 
Anybody Here Seen Kelly?” at the 
top of his voice, and gets nearer the 
tune than some people I have heard 


try to sing it. 


‘Kelly spoke only Spanish and Por- 
tuguese when he came up from 
South America, but as I understand 
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these I have no trouble in 
talking with him. In his native city 
_he lived in a sailors’ home, where 
_ morning prayers were said daily for 
the benefit of the residents. Of course 
Kelly learned them too, and every 
- once in a while, when he is quietly 
_ seated on his perch in the cage on top 
' of the piano he begins in a deeply 
religious tone: 
“We are gathered here this even- 
_ ing for the salvation of our souls. Oh 
Lord, have mercy on us! Save our 
souls, Oh God! Amen!” 
I have never heard a parrot equal 
' Kelly in using so many connected 
_ Sentences, and unless one hears him 
- it is almost impossible to believe that 
he could talk as he does. Some of 
his serious remarks at times might be 
' quite impressive if it were not for the 


_ fact that he is likely to change his 


-.mood suddenly and say, in very plain 
English, “Go to H—!” He has, too, 
a very tired way of saying: “Oh 
Lord!” And he will cry “Hello 

_ Georgie,” or call my maid by name as 
“plainly as a person would. When he 

laughs he imitates every tone and 
shade of my voice, or that of anyone 

_ €lse who happens to be in the room. 

Kelly is the smartest parrot I ever 

‘Saw, and it is impossible to watch 
him without being converted to the 
theory that animals and birds can 

think for themselves and that we 

_haven’t the monopoly on the ma- 

chinery for that sort of thing; for 

_ Kelly keeps track of a conversation 
_and makes observations that are just 

" @s apropos as those of a human being. 

’ Not long ago, some one sent me a 

' present of a little aquarium with 

somie little ducks in it, and for a while 

_ it was a very pretty ornament in the 

- dining room; but the ducks soon out- 


their watery cage and I had to- 


id of them. At the same time I 


Se 

also had two beautiful white angora 
cats. Each had one blue eye and one 
_ yellow eye, and they were deaf, of 


course, as all blue-eyed angoras ar 
These high-bred animals are 
tremely delicate and both the cats 
soon died of pneumonia because they 
were brought home damp after I had 
sent them out to be “laundered.” I 
had another fatal experience with 
delicate pets about the same time. the 
cats died, for I owned two little mar- 
mosets that were brought me from 
South America. But New York was 
too cold for them and they soon ex- 
pired of pneumonia. They were very 
interesting, as all monkeys are, and 
looked exactly like two dried-up little 
human beings. 

It is difficult to indulge one’s fond- 
ness for animals while living in a 
city. apartment, and so during the 
winter season I have to content my- 
self with small ones, though I always 
have my Chow dog, “Hoyow,” with 
me wherever I go. But at my ranch, 
“Rock Creek,” near Glenwood, Colo- 
rado, where I spend my summers, I 
have all sorts of big pets about the 
place. 

At my home in Ohio, I have a won- 
derful Great Dane named Cedric. 
Some one gave him to me, when he 
was a puppy, for a graduation pres- 
ent, and he grew up under my care; 
and now, whenever I go back home, 
he nearly tears the house down in his 
delight at seeing me. He even knows 
the odor of my clothes, and if I send 
anything home that I have worn 
Cedric recognizes it immediately 
and rushes all over the house trying 
to.find me—and when he fails he cries 
like a child. 

He is four feet and seven inches 
tall, when he stands, and his head \is 
almost as big and bushy as a lion’s. 
One day when I went home to visit, 
I took a girl friend with me, and after 
reaching the house she went up into 
my room and lay down to rest from 
the journey. And while she was there, 
Cedric, whom she had never heard of, 
came into the room while she was 





asleep and suddenly laid his face 
down on hers—for she was lying on 
the edge of the bed—and when she 
woke up and saw that bushy mane, 
and those great eyes gazing into hers, 
she gave one shriek and landed down 
stairs in about two bounds. She 
thought the animals had broken loose 
in the park and that one of them had 
got up in her room. 

‘Cedric is a very important part of 
our family, and the people of the vil- 
lage say they can tell the time of day 
by him, for he never misses a train, 
and as soon as one comes in he trots 
off to the postoffice and waits for the 
mail to be distributed. He always sta- 
tions himself right opposite the de- 
livery window, which, in little town 
postoffices, they always close down 
while they are sorting the mail. And 
as soon as that window is thrown 
open, Cedric makes a bound for it— 
no one can get in ahead of him—and 
the postmaster puts the letters or the 
papers in Cedric’s mouth and he trots 
home with them. If there isn’t any 
mail for the O’Ramey family, they put 
a piece of paper in his mouth, for he 
would block the passage till the next 
train unless they gave him something. 

Cedric also does the family shop- 
ping. In the morning he takes his 
basket in his mouth and goes to the 
grocery with a note, and brings back 
whatever is ordered; and later he 
goes to the butcher’s the same way. 
He is a wonderful dog. 

Companionship with a good dog 
makes us better citizens, I think; dogs 
have so many qualities that we ad- 
mire in human beings, without hav- 
ing so many of their failings. The 
friendship of a dog for its owner is 
something from which a good many 
people could learn a lesson. Dogs 
don’t go back on you if your luck is 
a little run down at the heel. 

It is the naiveté of animals that 
- makes them so attractive, and it is 
_ this same quality that makes children 


so interesting. Wherever I go, I man- 
age to find children to play with, for 
I would rather watch them than do 
anything in the world. One of my 
most devoted admirers in my home 
town is a little boy about six years — 
old. This youngster has always been — 
very much interested in my stage life, 
and when I go home to visit he is 
one of the very first to roll his hoop 
up in front of the door and say 
“hello!” I am sure he will be an actor © 
some day, for the spirit is in him, and 
it came out in a very amusing way, 
one day, much to the consternation — 
of a large congregation of people, and ~ 
greatly to my own chagrin. 
He is always very much interested — 
in everything that pertains to an ac- — 
tor’s make-up, and once I taught him 
to black his face with burnt cork, to 
his intense delight, for he is very fond 
of speaking “pieces” and is greatly 
in demand whenever there are exer- 
cises at the school or at church fes- 
tivals, = 
He was on the program to speak at 
“Children’s Day” at the Sunday © 
School, and just a little while before — 
his time came to appear, he slipped ~ 
out of the church. And a little later, — 
to the amazement of everybody, he 
walked up on the platform with his 
face and hands covered with burnt — 
cork. His little dress, too, was all 
daubed up with black spots where he 
had wiped his fingers on it. But when 
his name was called, he got. up on 
the platform and went through his 
little recital of “Jonah and the 
Whale” as seriously as if he were a 
real actor playing “Othello.” He 
made all of his little gestures in the — 
right places, and it never dawned on 
him that he was doing anything out 
of the way. He thought he was im- 
proving his performance, and of 
course I got the blame, since I show- 
ed him how to black his face. It up- 
set the solemnity of the occasion, but 
everybody enjoyed it. 





~ Next to children and animals, I 
like the wild, free life of the western 
country, and that is the reason 1 be- 
gin very early in the spring to look 
forward to spending the summer on 
my ranch. It covers three hundred 
acres and is at an altitude of 6,000 
feet. It is within twenty miles of 
_“Pinney’s Ranch,” where Colonel 
~ Roosevelt made himself famous as a 
_ cowboy. And by the way, I now own 
the horse that he rode much of the 
time while out there. It is a beauti- 
- ful animal and I call him “Teddy.” 
This is only one of about sixty horses 
_ that I have on my ranch. I make the 
place somewhat of a paying invest- 
“ment and often trade horses with 
travelers who arrive there with worn- 
out animals that we buy cheap. That 
“as, we give them a good horse for a 
‘worn-out one and some money “to 
boot.” Then we turn the tired horse 
‘out to pasture and after a little while 
he is as good as new. I keep a game- 
guide and his family on the place the 
year round, and this relieves me of 
the responsibility of running it. 
The pure mountain air, the grand- 
eur of the scenery and the wonderful 
silence of the magnificent surround- 
ings are the qualities that make a 
place of that kind so fascinating, and 
it is the greatest rest, after a season 
on the stage, that one could possibly 


- have. I always wear my old clothes 


out there, and never know any more 
about the styles than if there weren’t 
_ $uch a nuisance in the world. None 
of the visitors on my ‘ranch care any- 
“thing about the kind of clothes we 
have on. They are the “genuine” sort 
of people who like you for what you 
‘ate and not for what you appear to 
be. They are real people—the kind 
you can depend on, and their unaf- 
_ fected and sometimes rough friend- 
ship is worth more than that of all the 
polished, perfectly-groomed and ar- 
tificial-mannered people in the world. 
Most of my neighbors out there are 


cowboys and we spend many 1 
evenings together when they Fes. in 
with their banjos and guitars, and 

sit out under the stars and listen 
the music. Then we often go on hur 
ing trips and I sometimes bring hon 

a deer that I have shot—for the ba 
have taught me a good deal—amo 
other things, how to manage a rifle 
and the way to rope a cow. So they 
consider me quite one of them. 

I always take a few friends with 
me to my ranch, and among the out- 
ings we most enjoy are the camping 
trips. For these expeditions. we take 
a regular camp-wagon that is fitted 
out with every convenience for living 
in the open and often spend many ~ 
days far away from everything civil- ~ 
ized. Among other accessories, of 
course we carry a stove, and despite 
the fact’ that I am not supposed to be 
able to cook so much as an omelet 
in “Seven Days,” I nevertheless pride 
myself on my culinary ability and can 
cook anything in the category with- 
out even consulting the Woman's 
Page of the Sunday paper. 

We are two days from a grocery 
store, at Rock Creek, but we never 
worry about food, for the ranch is 
very near™Trapper’s Lake where the 
fish are so thick you can scoop them 
up with a coal-scuttle, It is a most 
healthful place to live, and I have 
made it into something of a local 
health resort by building bunk- 
houses on the grounds—which I rent 
out to patients suffering from tuber- 
culosis. They sleep in the bunk- 
houses and take their meals in the 
main building. There is no possible 
danger of contagion in that atmos- 
phere. and several permanent cures 
have been made. These bunk-houses, 
by the way, I take great pride in, be- 
cause I built them myself. I even 
sawed the logs and did the white- 
washing. That’s the kind of exercise 
I think an actress needs after she has 
spent the winter in a theatre, especi- ~ 





ally when she’s been playing one part 
_ during the whole season. It takes a 
good, vigorous “vacation” in the open 
air to get the réle out of her system. 

I believe in doing the unconven- 
tional thing, anyway. It is more inter- 
esting, and certainly has the element 
of variety to a greater extent than has 
the cut-and-dried way of living pre- 
scribed by the general rules govern- 
ing our actions. One of the most 
amusing and profitable experiences I 
ever had was of a nature that would 
have shocked the conventional per- 
son, but I wouldn’t take a good deal 
for the fun I got out of it, and inci- 
dentally, the money. It happened in 
this way: 

A few years ago my grandfather 
died, and left me some money and 
with it was a mortgage on a grocery 
store in a little town in Ohio, I went 
down to see what it looked like, and 
found it a tumbled-down place that 
‘wasn’t making expenses. I had a 

lively argument with the old man 
who had been running it, at the end 
of which he said, very sarcastically: 
“Well, Miss, I suppose you know 
more about running a grocery store 
than I do!” The tone of his voice was 
meant to sweep me right out the door 
and out of town—but it didn’t do 
anything of the kind. It only got my 
Irish blood up and I said: 

“Yes sir, I do know more about 


F 


running a grocery store than you do 
and I’m going to prove it to you!” 
And with that I took hold of the busi- 
ness. I hired some men to clean out 
the place, and I whitewashed the 
building on the inside, and then 
stocked it up with everything that 
was needed to make it a first class” 


Of course the whole town soon got 
to know about it, and began coming 
there out of curiosity. I hired a boy 
to help me and then went into the 
store and weighed out tea and sugar 
and prunes and sold anything that 
anybody wanted, from mackerel to 
suspenders. I stuck to the place early 
and late, gave them “courteous treat- 
ment” and the best there was in the 
market; and it wasn’t long before I 
had the best trade in the town. Now 
I have two young men running it for 
me, and it is as flourishing and up- 
to-date a store as you would want 
to see, / 

This experience happened long be- 
fore I ever heard of “The Fortune 
Hunter,” but when I saw that play, 
I was very much amused, for I had 
had almost the identical experience in 
my little grocery store in Ohio. 
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oe is a delightfully satirical short story of the stage told from newspaper clippings 
opr in the scrap-book of ‘‘Miss Marguerite Montmorency — actress. Pores 
Gather, ill A. Page, is one of the best known theatrical journalists in America. 


Enjoyable Church Sociable 


(From the Takoma Park, Md., Daily 
Tidings, Aug. 5,. 1905.) 


HE Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Presbyterian Church gave their 
“ monthly festival last night in the 
handsome edifice on Maple Avenue. An 
interesting feature of the evening was 
the clever dancing and singing of Miss 
- “Peggy” Snifkins, the young daughter 
of our esteemed _fellow-townsman 
“Hank Snifkins, proprietor of the Elite 
- Livery Stable. Miss Snifkins, though 
Only *sixteen years old, danced with a 
' grace that would have bgen to the credit 
Of experienced professional dancers. 
Neatly attired in. an accordion-pleated 
skirt of red silk, she was indeed a 
‘charming picture, and Takoma is to 


be congratulated on having such a ~ 
charming young dancer in its midst. 
Miss Snifkins is a prominent member 
of the Sunday School Bible Class. 


Miss Shreve’s May Ball 
(From the Washington Star, August, 
1905.) 


Miss Shreve’s Annual Ball was held | 
last night in the National Theatre, — 


and one of the features’ of the pro- — 


gramme was the splendid dancing of  ~ 
little Miss “Peggy” Snifkins, who has .~ 
been the star pupil of Miss Shreve’s 

dancing academy for the past year. 
Miss Snifkins is the daughter of Mr. 
Henry Snifkins, proprietor of a large — 
estate in Montgomery County, Md., and — 
resides at our beautiful suburb, Tako- 





Park, just across the Maryland line. 

A large contingent of her friends from 

Takoma applauded her efforts last 

night. 
| Takoma Park Tidings 

“(Special Correspondence in the Wash- 
ington Star, Sept., 1906.) 


The Village Improvement Society 
met as usual last night, and adopted the 
report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to float the bonds for the new 
system of water works. 

Miss Margaret Snifkins, the daughter 
of Henry W. Snifkins, of the Elite 
Livery Stable, is visiting her cousin, 
Miss Pearl Watkins, at the latter’s beau- 
tiful home in Harlem, New York City. 
Miss Watkins spent most of last sum- 
“mer visiting at the Snifkins home in 
Takoma and made many friends, tak- 
_ ing her cousin back to New York with 

her at the conclusion of her stay. 

The Hon. B. H. Spencer addressed 
the voters of the Sixth Maryland Dis- 
trict at a mass meeting here last night. 


Miss Snifkins Studying Music 


(From Takoma Daily Tidings, Decem- 
ber, 1906.) 


Miss Margaret Snifkins, daughter of 
Henry W. Snifkins, of the Elite 
Livery Stable, is still in New York, 
and her many friends in this vi- 
Cinity will regret to learn that she 
will probably spend the entire winter 
there, studying music and painting. Her 
father received a letter from her last 
week, asking that her visit to her cousin, 
Miss Pearl Watkins, be extended, as 
She reports that she has met some 
charming literary and musical people, 
and believes that a winter spent in New 
York studying music will be of great 
benefit to her. Mr. Snifkins at once 
wired his consent, and owing to the dis- 
tance from Harlem to Carnegie Hall, 
he acceded to his daughter’s request 
that she be allowed to move to Mrs. 
Smith’s pension in West Forty-fourth 
street, which upon investigation he 
_. learned was the home of many musical 
and artistic people. Mr. Snifkins re- 
turned yesterday from a visit to his 
Waughter, and reports with pride that 


some of the most eminent musical 
authorities in New York predict a great — 
future for her on the concert stage. It 
is possible that Miss Snifkins will spend 
next winter in Paris, completing her 
musical education. 

* 


‘Legal Record 
(From the Takoma Tidings, March, — 
1907.) 


Henry W. Snifkins, proprietor of 
the Elite Livery Stable, yesterday 
had recorded at Rockville, the county 
seat, a mortgage for $2,500 on his 
property here. It was not known that 
he was in financial difficulties, but 
Mr. Snifkins explained t6 our reporter 
that the mortgage was for the purpose 
of increasing the equipment of the Elite 
Livery Stable. 


Musical Notes 
(From the Washington Star, March, 
: 1907.) 


Miss Margaret Snifkins, daughter of 
Henry W. Snifkins, of Takoma 
Park, sailed for Paris last week on 
the. Oceanic. She will study music 
abroad for a year. It will be re- 
membered that Miss Snifkins met with 
unusual success as a dancer when she 
attended Miss Shreve’s dancing acad- 
emy in this city. 


Dramatic Gossip 
(From the rae Star, August, 
1907.) 


Miss Margaret Snifkins, well-known 
among the younger set ~of Takoma ~ 
Park, our interesting suburb, has de- 
cided to embrace a stage career, and 
will be seen in the forthcomin 
duction of the new Casino musical com- 
edy, “The Girl of All Girls.” Miss Snif-— 
kins recently returned from Paris, 
where she has been studying music, — 
and her decision to adopt a stage career — 
will no doubt surprise her many friends 


in Takoma’s smart social circles. It is 


understood that Prof. Belliarti, the emi- 
nent Italian teacher, predicts a .bril- 
liant future for her in the realm of — 
light opera. In order to save her family — 





pro- 


_ Society Girl Goes on the Stage 
(Grom the New York World, Septem- 
ber, 1907.) 


Miss Marguerite Montmorency, a 
beautiful young Southern girl, daugh- 
ter of one of Washington’s fore- 
“most statesmen, was yesterday engaged 
“by Sell & Klawhammer, the well- 
known theatrical managers, for an im- 
portant réle in their new musical -pro- 
duction, ““The Girl of All Girls.” 
Miss Montmorency is a daughter of a 
close friend of President Taft and 
granddaughter of a former Senator 
from South Carolina. Her father, who 
has held a high official position under 
' the government at Washington and 
Was at one time special ambassador to 
‘ megotiate a treaty with the Sultan of 
‘Morocco, is much averse to his daugh- 
ter’s decision to entbrace a stage career, 
and at his request the family name will 
be withheld from the programme, and 
_ the young woman will use her mother’s 
name of Montmorency. 

Miss Montmorency recently returned 
from Paris, where she has been study- 
ing music for the past three years, un- 
der the careful chaperonage of a maiden 
aunt, who is devoted to the young girth 
and has spent a small fortune, having 
some of the best masters in Europe 
cultivate her voice. Miss Montmorency 
sang privately in seyeral Parisian salons, 
with such success that the young Duke 
of Chameroux became her most ardent 
_ admirer, while the attentions of the 
_ Prince of Monaco caused a tremendous 

stir im the American colony, where the 

girl was one of the most popu- 

f of the younger set. It is rumored 


' that the Prince of Monaco has fol- 
lowed her to America, incognito, in an 


effort to persuade her to return to Paris 
as his bride. 
_ Miss Montmorency will have the réle 
_ Of Flo-Flo m the new musical produc- 
_ tion, and the first performance will no 
doubt attract a brilliant gathering 
presentative of Washington official 
and the more conservatwe old 


Casino Show Scores a Hit 


(From the Washington Times, Ocio-~ 
ber, 1907.) a 
The New Casino musical com 
“The Girt of All Girls,” which 
tried out at the Columbia Theatre last 
night, preliminary to. its production in” 
New York, drew a capacity audience ~ 
of Washingtonians who enjoyed the 
performance immensely. 
The entire front of the balcony had 
been bought out by a large i 
from our thriving suburb, Takoma 
Park, and over one hundred suburban- 
ites sent an immense floral horseshoe to 
Miss Marguerite Montmorency, who 
plays the part of Flo-Flo. Miss Mont? 
morency is better known locally, per- 
haps, as Miss Margaret Snifkins, for- ~ 
merly of Takoma, who achieved com ~ 
siderable renown several years ago as” 
an amateur singer and dancer of 
ability. Miss Snifkins’ father, Henry 
W. Snifkins, proprietor of the Eli 
Livery Stable of Takoma, occupied a 
box with his family, and applauded 
when his talented daughter made her 
first appearance. The Takoma delega- 
tion was quite disappointed when the 
management refused to send the floral 
horseshoe over the footlights, for fear 
of offending Miss Tiny Lightfoot, the 
prima donna, and®they were further 
surprised when they discovered that © 
Miss Snifkins, who was down on the ~ 
programme as Flo-Flo, only appeared 
in compatty with seven other girls, 
of whom sang and danced im unison. — 
After the performance, Miss Mont- 
morency was féted at the New Willard 
by over thirty of her mtimate - 
and the great florat horseshoe graced 
the festal board. : a 


Actress Twewn from Motor Car 


(From the New York American, N 
vember, 1907.) 


Miss Marguerite M 
aetress appearmg as 
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ew Casino production, “The - Girl 
All Girls,” was seriously injured 


early this morning by being thrown 


from a motor car in the neighborhood 
of Central Park. 

* The car, which was the property of 
Reginald Keane, the young son of the 
well-known Pittsburg millionaire, was 
totally wrecked. Mr. Keane’s chauffeur, 
André de Vilon, evidently lost control 
of the big 60-horse-power touring 
car, and it crashed into a tree, throwing 
the chauffeur senseless against a stone 
wall and dashing both Mr. Keane and 
Miss Montmorency, who was riding 
with him in the tonneau, headlong 
against a grassy sward, Miss Montmo- 
rency was unconscious when Park Po- 
liceman Connors appeared on the scene 
and sent her in an ambulance to Roose- 
velt Hospital. Young Keane, who is in 
New York on a brief vacation from 
Yale, was stunned, but not badly in- 
jured. He expressed the greatest grief 
over Miss Montmorency’s injuries and 
repeatedly kissed her as she lay uncon- 
Scious, awaiting the arrival of the am- 
bulance. To the reporters, who asked 
if it were true that he was engaged 
to the beautiful young actress, he re- 
plied: “I have nothing to say.” 

After an examination at the hospital, 
the physicians reported that Miss Mont- 
morency was suffering only from shock, 
but they advised a complete rest for 
several days. Therefore the attractive 
young woman will probably be out of 
the cast of “The Girl of All Girls” for 
several nights. 


Understudy Takes Star’s Place 


(From the New York World, Febru- 
. ary, 1908.) 


Owing to the sudden illness of Miss 
Tiny Lightfoot, of “The Girl of All 
Girls” at the Casino Theatre, last night, 
a new star appeared in Miss Marguerite 
Montmorency, one of the minor prin- 
cipals, who volunteered to play the 

ing réle upon less than an hour’s 
notice, and played and sang it so well 
that before the evening was over, the 
energetic managers, Messrs. Sell & 
Klawhammer, had secured her signa- 
ture to a five years’ contract. 






Miss Lightfoot’s- indisposition was- 
due to eating some soft-shell crabs of — 
uncertain vintage, which, followed b 
a glass of milk, produced ptomaine poi- © 
soning. Miss Lightfoot. was suddenly 
stricken about seven o’clock at her hotel 
and telephoned the management that she 
would be unable to play. As the house 
was entirely sold out for the night per- 
formance, the managers were in de- 


spair, until Miss Montmorency volun- 


teered to sing. 

Although terribly nervous, the young 
understudy, who is the daughter of a 
former member of President McKin- 
ley’s cabinet and a member of the ex- 
clusive Southern set of the national 
capital, made a favorable impression, 
and soon won sufficient confidence in 
herself to play the réle with the proper 
verve and abandon. She received a tre- 
mendous ovation after the second act 
and an enormous bouquet of American 
Beauty roses was thrown her from one 
of the boxes—in which, according to 
rumor, sat Reginald Keane, son of the 
well-known Pittsburg millionaire, with 
a party of friends from Yale. 

It was rumored at the theatre last 
night that Miss Montmorericy will soon 
sing the prima donna réle permanently, 
inasmuch as Miss Lightfoot has suf- 
fered from ptomaine poisoning so fre- 
quently of late that the management be- 
lieves she should have time to retire to 
the country and go on.a diet. It is fur- 
ther rumored that young Mr. Keane, 
who has been a constant attendant at 
the theatre since “The Girl of All Girls” 
opened, is about to dabble in theatrical 
management. Our reporter interviewed 
him last night in the private office of 
Messrs. Sell & Klawhammer, and asked 
him as to the truth of the rumors that he 
had acquired an interest in the pro- 
duction, but the young Pittsburger, with 
a smile, refused to be quoted. 


In Supplementary Proceedings 
(From the a York Herald, May, 


Reginald Keane, son of the well- 
known Pittsburg millionaire, was ex- 
amined in supplementary proceedings 
yesterday before Referee McKimm, 












































in reference to a suit for $856.97 
brought by Soulier Brothers, diamond 
merehants and jewelers, for a bracelet 
said to have been purchased by the de- 
fendant and not paid for. —~ 

Mr. Keane, who came into court 

smihng, mied by his attorney, 
Hector Wilson, Jr., calmly admitted 
_ that he had purchased the bracelet dur- 
_ ing the preceding December. He had 
bought it to give to a young lady as 
a birthday present. At the time, he had 
credit with the above firm, his: father 
having guaranteed his bills. Since then 
he had quarreled with his father, and 
his income had been cut off entirely, 
except for 2 small amount of pin-money 
allowed him by his mother. 

Asked the name of the young lady 
to whom he had given the bracelet, the 
defendant claimed that his memory was 
very bad, and that he had given various 
presents to various friends and could 
not remember the name of the recip- 
ient of this gift. 
sca a stir was caused when the 

eree mentioned the name of Miss 
Marguerite Montmorency, the actress 
at present playmg the prima donna réle 
in “The Girl of All Girls,” and Mr. 
Keane vigorously protested against the 
introduction of her name into the pro- 
ceedings. 

Miss Morntmorency, summoned in an 
effort to locate the bracelet, admitted 
that Mr. Keane had presented it to 
her, but claimed = 5250 The y sub- 

wned for oung 

sent penned a, embarrassed at 

the proceedings. examination was 

postponed, upon the promise 

of Mr. Keane to endeavor to adjust 
the matter. 


Sensational Breach of Promise 


(From the New York American, 
August, 1908.) 
_ Miss Marguerite Montmorency, the 
well-known prima donma, whose last 
Broadway appearance was in “The 
Girl of os Girls,” yesterday ~ 
suit im uperior Court against Reg- 
inalé Keane, of Pittsburg, son of the 
famous milfiomaire, asking $50,000 
‘damages for breach of promise of mar- 


riage. Mr. Keane was not im the 
bat his father’s representatives, 
Jenkins and Jenkins, accepted s 
for him and declared the case would 
fought to a finish. 

Miss Montmorency, im her comp 
charges a in December, 1907, 
again in January, 1908, dur aric 
automobile rides to Chasen the 
fendant repeatedly prothised to m 
her and that she accepted his propos 
Since then he had gtven her varia 
presents, mostly jewelry, and had writ- 
ten her many letters, which are now in 
the hands of her attorneys and will be 
published unless some settlement is 
made. 

Owing to the prominence of the par- 
ties concerned, and the fact that it has 
been Rialto gossip for the past 
months that Mr. Keane had furnished 
the money with which practically 
star Miss Montmorency, much interest 
has been aroused in the case, and the 
publication of the letters will be eagerly 
awaited by those who find interest 
these thrilling romances of upper Bohe- 
mian life. 

Meanwhile Miss Montmorency, 
the seclusion of her magnificent apart 
ment in Thespian Towers, refuses 
be seen, and alt efforts to locate young 
Mr. Keane have been fruitless. 


(From the New York World, Sept 
ber, 1908.) 


Miss Marguerite Montmorency, 
well-known actress, who last mom 
sued Reginald Keane, the young 
of the famous Pittsburg millione 
for $50,000, alleging breach of pu 
ise of marriage, yesterda ad 
public the first of her batch o 
ters—which she threatens to Publish 


The letter, which is dated, New 
ven, January 5, 1908, reads: 


My. Dartivc Dearest Ducxre:—How 
Yonely New Haven is after the dear de- 
lightful days spent in New York, wait- 
ing at the stage door, and 


through the 
I got after the terrible accident . 
to the iar knowledge of how 


we mean to each other. Ab, that fri 





accident first taught me how. much 


mean to me, my precious, my dear- 
a9 my heart of hearts. Since then I 
have lived only for the day when you 
shall be wholly mine, when a stern, re- 
Jentless father will withdraw his oppo- 
sition to our marriage, and I may imtro- 
duce you to all the world as my wife. 
However, I shall be of age soon, and 
then, dearest, we shall be able to defy 
father, and I can work for a living, at 
something or other, to make you happy. 
Meanwhile, I must drag out a weary 
- existence at Yale, until I can get off for 
a few days and run down to the Gay 
City to see your dear self. 
With love and kisses, 
REGGIE. 


Celebrated Case Settled 


(From the New York Herald, Septem- 
ber, 1908.) 


The publication of a series of sen- 


"ational love letters written by Reg- 


" inald Keane, the young son-of the fa- 
mous Pittsburg millionaire, to Miss 
Marguerite Montmorency, the well- 
known actress, was cut short suddenly 
yesterday by a settlement of the breach- 
of-promise case instituted by the young 
lady. Although she asked for $50,000, 
it is understood that the case was set- 
tled out of court for half that amount. 
' When young Mr. Keane met his former 
‘fiancée in the office of his attorneys, 
neither spoke at first, but afterwards 
they were seen in earnest conversation 
together and left the court room arm 
in arm after the papers had been 
signed. The check for $25,000 was 
signed by the elder Keane, who thus 
_ undertook to have the case against his 
_ son_erased from the calendar and to 
ent a continuance of the wide pub- 
ty which has recently been given to 
his affairs, 

Broadway gossips were much sur- 
prised to see young Mr. Keane dining 
with his former fiancée at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel last night, and there are 
tumors that the engagement, which was 
broken off and then settled by the elder 
Keane’s check given to Miss Montmo- 
_ fency, may be renewed. 


es 


Midnight Marriage in Jersey 
(From the New York Herald, Septem- 
ber, 1908.) 


Reginald Keane, son. of the fa- 
mous Pittsburg millionaire, and Miss 
Marguerite Montmorency, the well-. 
known actress, were married early yes- — 
terday morning in Jersey City by 
the Rev. Dr. Smollen. This romantic 
marriage follows closely upon the heels 
of a sensational breach of promise suit 
settled only the day before by the pay- 
ment of $25,000 to the young lady by 
the elder Keane. 

Mr. Keané.and his bride reached Jer- 


* sey City early in the morning in a 


taxicab, They were accompanied only 
by a college chum of the groom, who 
secured the license. The bride gave her 
age as 20, her birthplace, Takoma Park, 
Md., and her real name as Snifkins. 
The groom described himself as a resi- 
dent of Pittsburg, his age 21, with no 
occupation. 

After the ceremony, the ‘groom 
gave the minister a $100 gold certifi- 
cate, which was handed him by the 
bride, who exhibited an immense roll 
of fresh, new gold certificates, neatly 
packed in her chatelaine bag. 

It is understood that the elder Keane 
may disown his son for his sudden mar- 
riage, but even if such should be the 
case, a sight of the roll of banknotes 
in the bride’s satchel should reassure 
the bridegroom. 

The couple sailed yesterday after- 
noon on the Kaiser Wilhelm and will 
spend at least six months abroad. The 
future stage career of Miss Montmor- 
ency is in doubt, and it is unlikely that 
she will be seen upon the boards again 
unless the hard-hearted parent sti 
refuses his forgiveness. In that case, it 
is of course certain that one so popu- — 
lar and so successful as Miss Mont- — 
morency would be doing herself and 
the public an injustice by refraining 
from profiting by those natural gifts 
with which she is so bountifully en- 
dowed. 





Te ey Ih am | TI 
Or LA i Ain A OSe 


By George Jean Nathan 


EVERY college man will recall when the Bon Ton or some other burlesque com 


played in the town where his alma mater 


—_ 
—_ 


stands. Mr. Nathan in the following 


records certain gay nights for the students if somewhat less gay for the actors. 


N Saturday evening, May 7, 1910, 
the all-star company presenting 
the revival of “Jim the Penman” 

was given, by actual count, thirty-two 
curtain calls at the conclusion of the 
third act by the twelve hundred en- 
thusiastic Yale undergraduates who 
filled the Hyperion theatre in New Ha- 
ven. A few nights previous, in the Ly- 
ceum theatre in Ithaca, New York, a 
house full of Cornell- undergraduates, 
who were being bored to death by a 
particularly bad example of acting on 
the part of a ’steenth company pre- 
senting a metropolitan success of the 
year before, not only did not give the 
aggregation -a single curtain call but, 
on the contrary, when the principals 
of the cast sought to gratify them- 
selves with one of their own volition, 
inquired “out loud” what right the 
actors had to do so. 


If it were the purpose of the writer 
to exploit the constant fairness of @ 
college undergraduate community t= 
ward dramatic performances pre ? 
in the university towns, of the cordial 
attitude of the students toward the 
good and the antithetical attitude to 
ward the bad, he could cite no better 
contrast than that afforded by the two 
instances in point. 

Now, although it is a matter of rec 
ord that an undergraduate audience is. 
more appreciative than an audience of 
any other kind, and that such an at 
dience is generally possessed of a very 
equal and fair sense of discrimination, 
the present chronicle is not int 


either to take sides in the matter or t0 ~ 


set down incidents that may be accept: 
ed as arguments.on this or that side 
the question. Rather is it the inten 

to relate merely a number of episod 
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that have occurred in the past years 
in the theatres of the leading college 
‘towns, incidents that, it is to be hoped, 
will provide more amusement for the 
reader than they did for the actors. 


The College Town a “Wolf” 


AN ACTOR of considerable repu- 
tation and less ability remarked two 
years ago that “trying it on the dog” 
was a much safer dramatic task than 
“trying it on the wolf.” By the latter 
hrase, he meant the college audience. 
obert Edeson, however, in a speech 
delivered some years ago, said that he 
knew no audience before which he 
would rather play than the audience in 
a college town. And Mr. Edeson has 
many fellow-believers among the mem- 
bers of his profession. Be it “dog” or 
“wolf,” it seems to be much less the 
nature of the beast than the nature of 
the production; or, sometimes, as in 
the case of a road version of “About 
Town,” given a year ago in Ithaca, 
the nature of condoning circumstances. 


The Waterloo of “About Town” 


“ABOUT TOWN,” a musical show 
originally presented in an able manner 
by Lew Fields at the Herald Square 
Theatre, New York, invaded the col- 
lege town in point on the day of a 
series of intercollegiate track, baseball, 
and rowing contests. 

Unfortunately for “About Town’— 
although certainly not for its coffers— 
the Cornell teams swept their rivals 
before them and the undergraduates, 
hilarious to the window-smashing 
point, swarmed into the theatre, pack- 
ing it from roof to pit, from aisles to 
exits. Throughout the first act, the 
Students satisfied their exuberant spir- 
its simply by joining in the various 
songs, complimenting young ladies in 
the chorus on how well they were look- 
ing, and assuring the comedians that 
_they had heard those jokes before. 
When the second act began and the 
Show indicated a woeful lack of sus- 

tained ingenuity or amusing appeal, 
ever, things n to look up— 
‘that is, looking at it in one way. 





’ A party of students in the left stage 
box called over to a party in the right 
stage box: 

“How do you fellows like this show, - 
anyway?” 2 we 

Whereupon, the decisive answef 
came back: 

“We think it is very, very bum 

In the meantime, the show was pro 
gressing to the best of its ability. The 
action of the libretto, during the time — 
in question, as will be remembered by 
those who saw the play under more 
favorable circumstances, showed a 
bridge-whist game executed by a num- 
ber of the comedians. The efforts of 
the latter in the road company were 
hardly excruciating, however, and the 
celebrating students decided they could 
have more fun in the streets than ~ 
sitting in the theatre. 

Accordingly, no sooner had the ver- 
dict of guilty been shouted across the 
auditorium by-the undergraduates in 
the box, than one of the students in the 
opposite box clambered over the rail 
onto the stage, approached the bridge 
table and, holding up his hand after 
the manner of a traffic policeman, said 
to the “comedians :” * 

“We beg you to desist. We want to 
crack some really good jokes our- 
selves,” 

Then the undergraduate clambered 
back into his seat and awaited results. 
The “comedians” left the stage; the 


undergraduates in the audience began 


to amuse themselves by telling funny . 
stories; the curtain was rung down; 
and the audience, thoroughly satisfied, 
piled out en masse to its al fresco cele- 
bration. 


The Devil and the Show 


THERE is a well established tradi- 
tion in most of the college towns that — 
there is a far more effective way than ~ 
hissing to put an end to a bad dramatic — 
example. “Just stop it,” is the keynote ~ 
of the far more effective way. 

In this same theatre in. Ithaca, a 
number of years ago, there occurred a 
spectacular illustration of the method 
in question. It was during a perform- 
ance of the Wilbur Opera Company, an 



































ing been timed to the second, the } 
went off with a loud, resonant wh 
feet. 
the 


ion whose chief talents were 

not visible to the naked eye except 
_ when the girls wore tights. The even- 
img’s bill was “Fra Diavolo,” the 
course of which was interrupted in the 
Second act for the purpose of introduc- 
ing a series of the “livirig pictures” 

‘popularly ubiquitous at the time. The 
first act was all the students could 

“Dear, but they stuck to their seats hop- 

ing for the best. 

The second act proved to be no bet- 
ter, and undergraduate after under- 
graduate left the theatre, only to re- 
turn, however, each having concealed 
about his person articles foreign to 
those ordinarily taken into a playhouse. 

Presently the “living pictures” were 


- -fevealed. 


The first was entitled, “In the Or- 
chard.” It depicted a group of nymphs 
reclming under several supposed fruit 
trees. What the trees lacked, the stu- 
dents supplied. And the “picture” had 
been on view only a moment or two, 
when the “orchard” contained more 
fruit of various descriptions than any 
orchard of similar size on the face of 
the globe. . 
The Wilbur Opera Company, how- 
ver, was persistent if nothing else, 
and the second “living picture” was 
_ presented. It was heralded as “The 
Gladiators,” and revealed several hus- 
ky male members of the aggregation 
in a bellicose pose. 

“They feel like fighting,” cried out 
one of the undergraduates in the audi- 


ence. 

do, do they?” yelled the rest. 

And a bombardment of vegetables 
ensued. 

The curtain fell, but. valiantly rose 

in, this time . a “picture” called 

lumber.” The s tage was dimly light- 

showed six ladies 

y’s chorus, scanti- 

“ly iret, reclining in diverse atti- 

tudes, ly indicative of somno- 

a3 . For a moment quiet reigned in 

. Then, as one man, the audi- 


the sleepers jumped to their 
dashed off into the wings, and 
tain was rung down. 


When “La Tosca” Suffered 


IN New Haven, a number of pe. 
ago, there was billed to appear, on 
night of a big football contest, an 
ganization known as the La Ti 
burlesquers. The house was sold 
several days ahead of time—and 
won the game. 

When the curtain went up on 
first act, it seemed that twice as n 
men were in the theatre as there y 
seats. It began to look like a dark 
stormy night for the actors from 
very outset. The actors were not dis- 
appointed. 

No sooner had the entertainn 
got under way than the underg 
ates, acting as if they did not know 
performance was going on, began 
sing their college songs, give their 
splitting yells, and to talk to one 
other about the splendid victory of 
afternoon. In a short while, during 
lull, one of thé actors came to the foo 
lights to sing a song. The orchestrz 
particularly bad one—tried to play 
accompaniment. The students protest 
ed. The orchestra and singer insis 
A word passed through the audite 
and, in a flash, twelve undergrads 
were seated where the orchestra 
been a moment before. They blew 
the cornets which they had ga 
unto them, banged the drums, and | 
erwise produced a noise so terrific 
the curtain had to come to the reset 
of the actors. 


Aiding the Singers 


WHILE speaking of the fate of 
sical shows in college towns, the cz 
“The Billionaire” at the hands of. 
vard undergraduates must not be ¢ 
looked. : 
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‘stage and all. On the latter stage, a 
erformance was given and this per- 
Poace included the singing of a 


by a prepossessing young woman. 
The title of the song was “If You Love 
Me, Say ‘Cuckoo.’ 


A number of the Harvard men had 
seen the show in New York previous 
to its advent in Boston and, on the day 
the show was to open in their midst, 
spread the glad tidings as to the great 
“possibilities” afforded by the lyric 
mentioned. Accordingly, when the 
young woman uttered the interroga- 
tory line for the first time, the result- 
ant and wholly unexpected “cuckoo” 
of the undergraduate audience almost 
literally took her off her feet. This was 
before the day an audience was_sup- 
posed to assist the singer. The young 
woman, having regained her compos- 
ure, made a second effort to go on with 
her song, but the students insisted that 
they loved her none the less and the 
performance came to a temporary 

It 


When things got under way again, 
the college men cuckooed every time 
the singer crossed the stage, and 
showed various other good looking 
thembers of the chorus that they re- 
garded them as “birds” by shouting 
out “robin” and “canary” at proper— 
as well as improper—intervals. 


Giving “Uncle Tom” a Lift 


_ PLAYING before a Princeton un- 
-dergraduate audience is sometimes re- 
ferred to by actors as the “battle of 
Trenton.” The Princeton theatregoing 
body moves over to Trenton to see its 
plays, there being no theatre in the col- 
ege village itself. As a consequence, 
Trenton is Princeton on show nights. 

Several years ago there appeared in 
Trenton a most dilapidated troupe pre- 
senting the black and tan dramatic 
classic, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
Princeton crowd got wind of the event 
two weeks before, through the bill- 
boards that heralded its advent, and 
laid some best laid plans that, unlike 
those of mice and some other men, did 

not gang agley subsequently. 
Uncle Tom made his first ap- 





pearance on the stage, an undergradu- 
ate seated in, one of the balcony boxes 
rose to his feet, called for silence and, — 
in ringing tones, protested against the 
presence of a “colored” actor on the 
stage. The rest of the undergraduates 
backed him up. 

Then a Princeton man seated down 
in front got up and cried out: 

“TI protest too, but I think we should 
give him a chance to prove his worth.” 

Never having played to a college au- 
dience -before, the actor assuming the 
rdle of Uncle Tom was completely 
taken in and, stepping to the foot- 
lights, assured the audience he was not 
really a negro but a white man in burnt 
cork, 

“Oh well,” shouted the audience, “if 
that’s the case, it’s all right!” 

And the play went on—for a while. 

Then, suddenly, somegne in the au- 
dience proclaimed the fact that he be- 
lieved Uncle Tom had not told the 
truth. 

“He is deceiving us,” the student 
said. “I think he really is colored and 
I object to a negro acting in a company 
of white actors.” 

Again Uncle Tom sought to reas- 
sure them, but they refused to be sat- 
isfied, they said, until he removed part 
of his make-up so that they might see 
for themselves. And before they could 
be. quieted, Uncle Tom had to show 
them he was white. 

Again the show was allowed to pro- 
ceed—for a while. That is, until it came 
time for Eliza to begin. her perilous 
dash across the ice. 

Just as this exciting episode was 
about to come to pass, however, sever- 
al students cried out that they did not 
believe it was right to allow a lady to 
make the dangerous flight alone and 
called for volunteers to help her across 
the river. Two undergraduates solemn- 
ly presented themselves as prospective — 
cicerones for Eliza and, before anyone 
could say “Jack Robinson” or “Now, 
you boys, keep quiet or we'll ring down 
the curtain,” they leaped onto the stage 
and “assisted” the fugitive and her 
babe-in-arms across the “ice floes” to 
the further bank. 

This was about all the show people 





































could stand and they threatened to 
dismiss the audience if any more in- 
terruptions occurred. The audience 
promised to be good and once more the 
play went on. ; 
_ For a short space of time nothing 
‘happened, and then a fat undergradu- 
ate, with a huge grin, proclaimed in a 
~ loud voice that he had fallen in love 
with Little Eva at first sight and hoped 
~ she wouldn’t die. 

“If they let her die,” he declared, 
“they'll have to answer to me.” 

The actors took the hint and the cur- 
‘tain went down for good. 


Wanted Real Bullets Used 


SOME years ago, during the presen- 
tation of Bronson Howard’s famous 
war play, “Shenandoah,” in a theatre in 
Ann Arbor before a thousand Univer- 
_ sity of Michigan students, the big bat- 

tle scene was interrupted by an under- 
_ graduate, who called out, in a stento- 
_fian tone, that he didn’t believe they 
were using real bullets, while, on an- 
other occasion, during the presentation 
Of a so-called “society play,” the mem- 
bers of the Friars, an undergraduate 
club, who were present in a body, al- 
lowed themselves to become involved 
in a heated discussion as to the proprie- 
ty of wearing white gloves with a din- 
ner jacket, as one of the actors was 


Students as Supers 


THE employment of undergraduates 
as “supers” has always led to dire re- 
sults for the drama in college town 
theatres and, in the way of illustrative 
criterions, there are three very fair 
Cornell cases in point. 

The first concerns the appearance in 
that college community of Elihu Spen- 
‘cer, some eleven or twelve years ago, 
in “Julius Cesar.” For this produc- 
tion, fifty Cornell undergraduates 
were corraled as members of the “Ro- 
man mob.” In detailing what followed, 
the local newspaper of the day said: 
_ . There was no trouble until it came 
eee ay Se Sul Soe oo Be 

pe for Mark Antony's benediction. 
_ Four husky football players, carrying the 


bier, marched * in to a doleful di 

Mark, with his “Not to bury Cesar, 

to praise him,” was waiting with g 

dignity and the audience was waiting 

Mark. The student supers approac 

the spot where they were to lower 

bier. There was a moment's hesitation, 

then with one accord they let go and the 

dead Cesar landed with a crash on the 

hard stage. 5 

“One beer, bottoms up!” shouted the 
head super and then the fun began, 

The dead Cesar proved very much 
alive and, grabbing a club, started after 
his pallbearers. 

Mark Antony, deprived of his reason 
for orating, drew his stage sword and 
lay about him. And then, the stage man- 
ager rang down the curtain, while, 
the ears of the audience, there floated 
the sounds of a battle royal between the 
student Roman mob and the actors. 

The second illustration conc 
Mme. Modjeska and her play “Marie 
Antoinette.’ s 

For the production, half a hundred 
students ahd “townies” were hired in- 
discriminately to act in the mob scene. 
When the time for the latter scene 
came, the long standing enmity between 
the “town and gown” factions broke 
out in a superbly spectacular manner 
and, instead of-playing the mob scene 
as per written instructions, the town 
supers cast themselves headlong into 
a fight with the college supers. Armed 
with pikes, clubs, and swords, the 
sides went at each other’ hammer and 
tongs—to say nothing of the afore- 
mentioned clubs and swords. The act- ~ 
ors tried in vain to take up their cues, 
in the meantime, and the stage managef 
did his best to clear the boards of the 
combatants, But the fight went on. 
And, when the curtain was rung down, 
Mme. Modjeska had suffered a severe 
attack of nervous prostration. 


When “The Pit” Suffered 


_ THE third illustration concerns a 
presentation of “The Pit.” Ninety un- 
dergraduates had been enlisted as st- 
pers for the big scene in the pit. 

When this part of the play came 
about and the dramatic action h 
reached its thrilling height, the leading 
male character called out: 

“What is the quotation now?” 

Instead of crying out the proper f 
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ures, however, the “mob” shouted lu- 
dicrously impossible quotations. 

Although momentarily nonplussed, 
the actor stuck manfully to his dra- 
matic task. The shouting in the pit be- 
came fearful. 


“How are things going now?” 


yelled the actor attempting to keep up . 


the illusion. . 

“Cornell has the ball on the five 
-yard line!” screamed the mob of sup- 
posed brokers and followed it up with 
a deafening rendition of the ’Varsity 
yell. 

Musical Comedy a Target 


A YALE audience in a New Haven 
theatre a few years ago “busted up a 
show” in a novel manner. 

The show in point was a mediocre 
musical comedy, and one of its alleged 
features was a barn dance, in which 
the chorus girls waltzed around the 
stage in couples. 

Just before this dance, one of the 
actors, after the fashion obtaining at 
rural cotillions, called: 

“Get your partners for the dance!” 

The Yale men took the.cue. In an in- 
stant, two dozen of them were on the 
stage, each had selected a “partner,” 
and the dance was on. Couple bumped 
into couple in a manner disastrous to 
true Terpsichorean art and the show 
was brought to an abrupt halt. 

In this same playhouse in New Ha- 





ven, several years before the incident — 
chronicled occurred, there was billed 
a melodrama called “The Eagle's 
Nest.” On the evening of the play, the 
theatre was crowded with undergradu- 
ates. 

In the second act, the hero was look- 
ing for the heroine in a forsaken spot, 
while the villain lay in wait for him be- 
hind a clump of bushes. 

“I wonder where she is?” ruminated 
the hero. 

“We don’t know where she is,” 
the audience yelled, “but you had bet- 
ter look out for the villain. He’s back 
of those bushes.” 


Mustn’t Trifle with the Bard 


THIS incident brings to mind a 
somewhat similar one in a_ theatre 
packed -with Harvard students. 

The bill was Shakespeare’s “Comedy 
of Errors,” but the company present- 
ing the play would have caused the 
playwright to turn over in his grave. 
Unable to stand the performance, the 
undergraduate audience amused itself 
by explaining to the dramatically con- — 
fused characters on the stage which of 
the Dromios was which, by protesting 
against the wrong reading of this line ~ 
and that, and by assuring the actors, 
every once in a while, that they were 
unqualifiedly the worst who had ever 
appeared in the vicinity of Cambridge. 
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THIS article is concerned with the methods of Vincenzo Romeo, who has been master 
of the ballet at the New York Hippodrome for some years and where his greatest : 


' ballet innovations have been presented. 


FTER I had succeeded in grop- 
ing my way through the dim and 
tortuous maze that in New York’s 

Hippodrome makes the Appian Way 
from the stage-door, I at last found 
that I was standing on the stage itself 
_ It was a great semi-circular platform, 
- illuminated but vaguely by several 
bunches of electric bulbs fastened in re- 
fiectors «stationed at different points 
about the stage. I looked about me in 
the blue-gray light that came from a 
mixture of this insufficient artificial 
light with the streaks of day that came 
‘from the windows near the roof and 
chinked themselves through the -inter- 
stage settings and scenery. 
After a while I was able to distinguish 
objects fairly well, and at last I made 
out a man seated on a grass mat thrown 


over a rustic bench placed in one corner 
of that vast stage. 

I sensed at once that this man was 
Vincenzo Romeo, who has known 
nearly all the dancers of the world, — 
whose experience extends over a peri 
of twenty years, and who is now maitre 
de ballet of the Hippodrome. His pres- 
ent position is the pride of his life, for 
it is an important one. Nowhere else in ~ 
the world is there.a ballet-corps s0~ 
large in point of numbers that is em- 
ployed in the same theatre all the yeat 
round, as is the one utilized in perform- 
ances at the Hippodrome. , 

Romeo is a thick-set man, about 
medium height. His complexion is 
somewhat sallow, and his face, were it 
not for his somber expression, is that 
of the continental comedy play 
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‘round, shaven, priest-like, imperturb- 
able. When one meets him autside of 
his workaday world, he speaks in a low, 
quiet tone, when he walks, his gait is 
leisurely, his eyes gray and indifferent. 
But the Vincenzo Romeo that one 
. watches while he is directing a re- 
hearsat of the ballet is a being of an 
other order. For the ballet master ts a 
marionette on wires. He is here, he ts 
there, he is everywhere. Hits gray eyes 
flash like heated steel, his arms swing 
about, and he flourishes his baton—a 
little baton that would look like a dog- 
whip if only it had a thong—and shouts 
wildly to the coryphées. Watch him 
now as he begins his work: 


A Motley Class 


At his command a row of little girls 
—they look like little girls, although 
some of them would be old enough to 
vote if we had suffrage for women— 
form in line and stand hand in hand. 
Their costumes present a heterogene- 
ous assortment. Here is one with a 
short black skirt, white shirtwaist, and 
ballet slippers; next her-.is one with 
dark bodice and black stockings ; others 
have brown hosiery, while occasionally 
one notices a trimmer “get up”’—that 
is a regular gynmasium practice suit— 
which denotes a wearer with a superior 
sense of the fitness of things generally 
and that of a tidy rehearsal rig im par- 
ticular. At his word they begin to re- 
hearse one of the movements of their 


“Go on! Go on!” shrieks Romeo. 
“Why do you stand there like a lot of 
rocks? Why don’t yow move? Take the 
lead out of your ballet slippers. You are 
like a regiment of wooden soldiers. 
Move! Move tt Move!!t So, so, so,” he 
ong wildly, executing a pas seul 
or the benefit of the wide-eyed 
watchers, And they do move: they 
jump about in imitation of his instruc- 
tions. They “move, move, move; 
so” and Romeo bawls approval. 

“Ah! Now, that is something like it!” 
if of the girls in the ballet could 
him perfectly, as he shows them 

and postures he desires them 
would be no need of re- 


hearsals, for this thickset man is 
light as a feather when he begins 
dance. He, too, was at one time a 
dancer. For years he was an ai / 
Kiralfy, the greatest of alt modern bal- 
let masters and founder of Earls Court, 
London, When Romeo dances, his love 
for the art to which he has given a life- 
time of study beams from his flashing 
eye, and he springs about as lightly as 
the most practiced premiére. 


On Watch all the Time 


One has no need to inquire “Where 
art thou, Romeo?’ during the twice- 
daily progress of the Hippodrome bal- 
let, for there he stands in the entrance, 
watching every movement, picking out — 
individual dancers who happen to for- 
get the inevitable rule to smile, or 
whose energy lags for the nonce. 

Sometimes he calls out in a stage 
whisper, so that some erring dancer, 
hearing his admonition, has a chill 
down the small of her spine and takes 
on a perkier expression. It is beneath 
the serutiny of those cold gray eyes 
that the little ballet girls are inspired to 
do their utmost and to make the “Ra- 
diant Revels” of the display advertise- 
ment a glittering reality. 

Singularly enough, the Hippodrome 
girls return season after season to fill 
their old places in the new ballets, and 
many and oft are the “scraps” which 
ensue behind the scenes, when some 
neweomer to the ballet forces s 
the place of an older cnploves 46a 
make-up shelf. 

“You can make an acrobat but you 
can’t make a dancer,” declared Romeo, 
during the intervals of rest that he gave 
his dancers. 


The Making of a Dancer 


“For nearly forty years I have been 
a maitre de ballet” he went on, “and I 
ean tell, at my first rehearsal with any 
pupil, whether ] am going to train an 


acrobat or develop the natural grace 


and innate artistry of a real dancer. So 

many requirements enter into the’ pri- 
mary equipment of 2 successful pre- 
miere, that itis worse than useless for 





any young woman to attempt the work 
unless she is possessed of at least the 
most important of them. 

“First of all there is good health, an 
absolutely essential attribute; for no 
very delicate girl, that is to say, delicate 
_ Organically, can ever become a success- 

ful dancer. It is true, though, that I have 
trained many young women of some- 
what fragile build, who have developed 
physically and with surprising alacrity 
after a tew months of ballet training. 
Of course, such improvement depends, 
_ in a large measure, upon the wisdom of 
the ballet master, who, if he has to deal 
with a delicate novice, prescribes for 
“her such preliminary exercises as will 
' develop, without too great a strain, 
those disused muscles which are the 
greatest obstacles to the beginner. 
- “When a young woman comes to me 
for instruction, first I put her through 
a series of exercises which make clear 
to me her possibilities as well as her 
shortcomings. Do you know that many 
people dance on one leg? This may 
sound strange to you, but it is an actual 
fact. Of course, I mean that they dance 


very much better on one leg than on 
the other; in fact, this is a common 
fault. Also I find people’ who have 
formed the habit of bending or stooping 


on one side. These have contracted 
muscles and when these particular 
muscles are stretched it brings a great 
deal of discomfort to the dancer. This 
is one of the times when a ballet master 
must prescribe particular exercises to 
stretch these atrophied muscles into 
their proper flexibility.” 


Planning the Ballet 


“How long does it take you to perfect 
an entire ballet?” I asked of the maitre 
at the next breathing spell. 
' “Anywhere from two to four 
months,” was the reply. “We begin re- 
hearsing in midsummer, usually early 
in July, and our first rehearsals are.held 
‘in ithe Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 
I take the figures of the ballet one at a 
time, and when each has been perfected, 
I call an ensemble rehearsal. By the 


time we are ready for these last re- | 


» we are able ‘to occupy the 


stage here, which is, of course, the 
place to perfect the ballet asa w 
“Of course, before we begin reh 
als, I have to arrange the coryp 
into groups that are to comprise 
separate figures of the ballet as a w 
Then again, it would never do to 
a small plump girl next to a tall 
one, so I pick out all the little girls 
use them for certain ‘motifs’ in 
ballet music, while others, whose figu 
are slender, tall, and supple, are 


signed to the themes which require ¢ 


waving and bending movements of 
body. 

Some six hundred women take p 
in the dazzling divertisements at the 
Hippodrome, and it is probable that the 
Hippodrome ballets have never been ex- © 
ceeded in point of size as well as scinti 
lance by any other effort of their kind, 
The famous “Black Crook” ballet, 
known to our forebears as the height 
of spectacular dancing achieveme 
could be set in the midst of the Hippo 
ballet without taking up more space ™ 
than is now allotted to a few single 


groups. 
Working out the Details 


the musical is 
finished,” Romeo explained when I was 
able to get at him again. “When he 
hands me the music completed, I take 
it home and have it played over agaif 
and again, for I must learn the musi¢ 
by ear before I can arrange the dif 
ferent movements, For a ballet, like 
drama, must be worked up to a cle 
mactic point, or it would fall very flat 
at the end and so, while: sitting qi 
at my study table, with a pencil I wo 
out the figures from the first group to 
the final climax. 

“You would be astonished at the 
amount of work entailed in the planning 
of the ballet figures alone. Does it 
ever occur to you that every move made 
throughout an entire ballet must be sep- 
arately planned and rehearsed? That all 
dances must be arranged to fit the 
musical setting? A ballet master must 
know every step which has ever be 
invented or designed—call it what 





;e—in order to variegate a dance 
which continues anywhere from twenty 
minutes to three quarters of am hour, 
sometimes er. 

Dy caate 1 here Gi analigy te 
steps according to the kind of music, 
that is the ‘locale,’ if one may say so, 
of the theme, Last year, you know, we 
had the birdland the music for 
which suggested the the flight, 


and the nesting of birds. It would have 
been manifestly improper to imtroduce, 
in this ballet, any steps save those sug- 
gesting bird movements. This past sea- 


"son I had more latitude, for the musical 
“accompaniment to “Fhe Ballet of 
Jewels” was of wider range, as an in- 
stance an oriental motif was interpo- 
lated which permitted a few steps im the 
popular Eastern style. Ballet 
music is extremely difficult for the com- 
poser, there being so many essentials 
required, especially where the genuine 
classical steps are used in the ballet.” 

I again had an opportunity for fur- 
ther reflections and to prime myself 
with questions I would ask him. Finally 
T heard him say: 

“Ladies, the rehearsal is over,” and 
- thrusting into his pocket the little baton 
he had been wielding so vigorously, he 
came and sat down beside me. 


Fads of the Moment 


“There are two kinds of dancers,” he 
began, “the lyric and the dramatic 





dancers. There is just about the same 
distinction between the two genres that — 
there is in the musical application of 
those terms. The lyric dancers do the 
light work, while to the dramatic class 
belong those who perform the most 
arduous steps from the point of view of 
muscular exertion. Two notable ex- 
amples are: Adeline Genée, without 
doubt the fimest lyric dancer in the 
world; and, Alexia, a dancer who came 
to this country a year or two ago, who 

with more-or less success and 
who is a remarkable exponent of the 
other school. 

“The last twenty years have witnessed 
many ehanges in the art of ballet danc- 
ing. Nowadays, one sees but few ex- 
ponents of the genuine classic dances of 
the Franeo-Itahan school. To-day we 
have contortionists, muscle dancers, 
acrobats, and what I call ‘freaks’ who 
proclaim themselves as ballet dancers, — 
but as it takes more than one swallow 
to make a summer, it takes more than 
one ‘cartwhee?’ to make a ballet dancer. 
Nothing in the way of modern daneing 
surpasses the genuine classical ballet 
steps of the oldest school. We have still 
a few exeeptional dancers who have 
learned in this difficult school, from 
which were graduated such famous pre- 
miéres as Bonfanti, who retains the 
grace of her youth although she is now 
an old woman and has retired to teach 
her art to a younger generation of bal 
lerinas.” 





WHEN THE PLAYERS JOKE 


HEREWITH are a group of anecdotes concerning those players with whom eve it 
goer is familiar. Cut them out and. paste them in your scrap book. m play 


Bernhardt’s Quip 


Sarah Bernhardt, in company with 
other actors, was one evening: seated 
before the fire in the green-room 
of her theatre in Paris. It was the 
opening night of a new play, and the 
company felt nervous. Marshal Can- 
robert, a French general who had shown 
great courage and brilliancy in the Al- 
gerian campaign and in the Crimean 
War, entered, and was at once struck 
by their silence and depression. “You 
are not very gay,” he said. “What is it?” 
“Ah, Monsieur,” replied the actress, 
“we are on the eve of a great battle.” 
“Good!” answered the Marshal. “In 
other words, a great victory.” “Who 
can say?” replied the actress. “All that 
we know is, that we are afraid.” 
“Afraid!” echoed the Marshal, mysti- 
fied. “Ah, to be sure, I beg your pardon, 
I quite —— replied Bernhardt, and 
_ touching a bell which at once summoned 
an usher, she said to him: “Picard, 


please bring a dictionary for Monsieur.” 


Delay Necessary 


In a_ well-known playwright’s first 
piece the comedian, a man from New- 
ark, tried to brighten up his part with 

i] 


the introduction of a few jokes of his 
own— a few “gags” as they are called. 
Of course the author was horrified at 
the idea of any such tampering with his 
work, and in a gentle but firm way he” 
told the-Newark comedian he must dé ~ 
sist. “My dear fellow,” he said, “be good 
enough not to gag, please. Speak my 
lines and wait for the laugh.” “ 
right,” said the comedian ; “only my last 
train goes at twelve-thirty.” 


Diminished 


Talking with Lackaye one day a cef-" 
tain young actor was telling how he pur 
posed going to Bernard Shaw and - 
‘having it out’ with the famous play- 
wright. “In fact,” exclaimed the young- 
ster, hotly, “I propose to give him 4 
good calling down.” “Well,” drawled 
Lackaye, “perhaps he deserves it; buf, 
my boy, first close and lock the door s0 
that no one will hear what he has to 
say to you.” The young actor tried to 
turn the laugh with an assumption of — 
mock fear, saying: “But how would I 
get out if Shaw should lose-his tem- 
per?” “Through the keyhole,” replied 
Lackaye, “for you will be quite small 
enough when Shaw gets through with 
you.” 
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Marshall Wilder, who is a wicked 
little wag, met Robert Haines on Broad- 
way, when the latter was feeling bitter 
at having to leave town. When Wilder 
cheerfully inquired where he was living 
now, Haines replied rather shortly that 
his home was in Mt, Vernon. “Ah,” 
cried the little humorist gaily, “Wash- 
ington is buried there, too, isn’t he?” 

_' “No,” replied Haines, “but ¢here are 
~ other dead ones. in the town. Come up, 
~ Marsh; you'll feel right in it!” 


Fact vs. Fiction 


At the Lambs’ Club one night were 
a number of literary men as dinner 
guests when someone gave utterance to 
the platitude: “After all, gentlemen, 
truth is stranger than-fiction.”’ “Perhaps 


it is,’ said Wilton Lackaye, with a sly . 


glance at Booth Tarkington, “but not so 
successful. One never hears of its going 
into the tenth edition in six months.” 


The Needed Thing 


Richard Mansfield had little hair, and 
this fact was once commented on to the 
actor by a lady whose friendship per- 
mitted personal allusions. “Why Mr. 
Mansfield,” said the lady, “you are los- 
ing your hair all the time. You'll be 
bald if it keeps on.” “Keeps on, 


madam?” exclaimed the actor queru-— 


lously, “My daily prayer is that it will — 


keep on.” 
The Human Bell 


Nat Goodwin, in describing a Turk- 
ish bath he had undergone in Mexico, 
said: “My rubber was a very str 
man, He laid me on the slab, and 
prodded and kneaded and punched and ~ 
hammered me in a most emphatic way. 
Finally when I was up, he came behind 
me and gave me on the bare back four _ 
resounding whacks with the palm of his — 
enormous hand. ‘What on earth did you 
do that for?’ I panted, staggering. ‘No 
offense, boss,’ said the man. ‘It was only 
to let the office know I was ready for 
the next bather. You see the-bell’s out 
of order in this room.’” 


The Reason 


A dramatic critic was talking with 
H. B. Irving one evening after a per- 
formance of “The Bells.” “How did 
you like me to-night?” inquired the ac- 
tor. “You were immense,” was the reply. 
“In one scene you were quite the equal 
of your great father.” “What scene was 
that?” Irving asked eagerly. “The scene — 
just before Matthias tells his horrible 
dream.” Irving frowned. “But,” he pro- 
tested, “I wasn’t on the stage then.” 
“Neither,” said the critic, “was your 
father.” 





BY CHANNING POLLOCK — 


MR. POLLOCK, dramatist and critic, rejoices that the theatres have flung open their 
doors for another season, With well-oiled typewriter he attacks the new plays that thus — 
far have been disclosed upon the New York stage. He is chiefly concerned herein with 


“Smith,” “ The Coun 


a Star,” “‘ Miss 


,’ Mother,” “Baby Mine,” ‘“* The 
atsy,’’ “*Bobby Burnit,” the Hippodrome’s new spectacle, 


ommuters,” ‘‘ The Mar- 


of 
* as. Sherry,” *‘ The Echo,’ and “‘Qur Miss Gibbs.” 


HANK heaven! 
Also Charles Frohman, Henry 
B. Harris, Klaw & Erlanger, and 
both the Shuberts! 

The theatres are open. They op- 
ened just in time to save the nervous 
System of your humble scribe and 
Pharisee, who slowly but surely was 
succumbing to the strain of writing 
about nothing. 

Latterly seasons have opened like 
_a keg of dynamite brought into con- 
tact with a smouldering match. The 
| present amusement term has had 
_ more sequence and less simultaneous- 
ness. It began to begin early in Au- 
gust, and the end is not yet. Three 


new plays were reviewed in the last 
number of THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM. Two others, “Seven Days” — 
and “The Summer Widowers,” were — 
given straight through the vacation 
period. “The Spendthrift,” “The Ar- 
cadians,” “The Fortune Hunter,” 
“Madame X,” “The Lily,” “Tillie’s 
Nightmare” and “Alias Jimmy Val- 
entine” returned to the scenes of last — 
season’s triumphs. Early September — 
brought eleven premiéres—a _ suffi- 
cient number to confuse the mind of © 
a simple rustic like myself, whose re- 
cent criticisms have been only of the 
performances of Dame Nature. 

To the best of my recollections, 
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heart, Emily Chapman by name, he 


Chase appeared in “Baby 


oe ome at The New Theatre. No; it 
‘was Gertrude Quinlan. John Drew 


was the star of “Mother,” produced 
at the Hippodrome, and— 
I think I’d better get my note book! 


“SMITH” 
JOHN DREW was the star of 


“Smith” at the Empire. 


“Was” and is and will be for some 
time, since the impossible has hap- 
pened and we have got a good 


‘play from W. Somerset Maugham. 


“Smith” not only is a good play, but, 
at the hour of going to press, it was 
emphatically the best new play on 
view in Gotham. The piece is smart 
and clear-cut, saucy and unexpected, 
and, in spite of occasional lapses into 
prosiness, as pleasing a mental tonic 
as one could wish before supper. Its 
dialogue, brisk and epigrammatic, 
seems to have been brought into be- 
ing by the circumstances of the come- 
dy. Usually, Mr. Maugham intro- 
duces a bright line as a librettist in- 
troduces a song—‘Speaking of reed 
birds, did you ever hear about the 
King of the Can-Can Isles? No? 
Well, I'll tell you!” 

Smith is a maid servant in the flat 
of the Dallas-Bakers in Crediton 
Court, Kensington. Mrs. Dallas-Ba- 
ker’s brother, Thomas Freeman, re- 
turning from Rhodesia, where, atter 
being “hammered” on ’change, he was 
become a prosperous farmer, finds 
this girl the only genuine human be- 
ing in his sister’s set. That set, fa- 
miliar to everyone who saw “Clothes” 
and “The Walls of Jericho,” occupies 
itself in cigarette-smoking and play- 
ing bridge, feeling no affection, doing 
no worth-while thing, and—more an- 
hoying still to Thomas—having no 
babies. Freeman, with his new out- 
look on life, is disgusted, and when, 
after he has proposed to an old sweet- 


is informed by that lady herself that — 
she deliberately trapped him into an 
engagement because he was her last 
chance, he declares that he will marry 
Smith. This resolution he attempts to 
carry into effect, but, even as “it 
takes two to quarrel,” it takes two 
to wed, and Smith wont. At least, she 
wont until her negative has pieced 
out a precarious fourth act for Mr. 
Maugham, when, convinced that 
Freeman loves her, she exercises the 
time-honored feminine prerogative, 
and changes her mind. 

Mr. Maugham has succeeded in 
giving woman suffrage a very neat 
little slap on the wrist. That evident- 
ly is the purpose of his play, if it has 
any other purpose than to coax the — 
price of admission and be worth it, 
and certainly Tom Freeman, in de- 
spair of finding a helpmate among the 
chattering modern women about him, 
inquiring of Smith as to her health, 
her ability to cook, and whether she 
likes babies, is a potent reminder 
that, however much nonsense we may 
talk, life has certain primitive re- 
quirements. The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theatre With Me, however, ven- 
tures the hope that nobody will take 
this plot seriously. “Heaven knows 
that good maids are hard enough to 
get now,” she says. “What will it be. 
if men take to marrying ’em? One 
wont dare give a week-end party, for 
fear of losing one’s cook!” To me the 
most important aspect of the subject 
was the likelihood that Mr. Freeman — 
would be terribly bored on long win- 
ter evenings in Rhodesia, but The 
Lady countered this by mentioning 
that, though our gentleman’s chief ob- 
ject was to secure an old-fashioned 
girl, it happened—of course, quite by 
chance—that he got an exceedingly 
good looking one. 

John Drew, who has reached the 
“God bless me, how old I’m getting” 
Stage of stardom, is very suave and 
whimsical as Freeman. Morton Sel- 

















































. chief concern is his sherry, to the 
_ very life, and Isabel Irving patheti- 
_ cally reminds one that time is passing 


_ by playing the second feminine réle, 
_ that of Mrs. Dallas-Baker. It isn’t so 
long ago that Miss Irving was lead- 
fing woman for Mr. Drew. Mary Bo- 
_ land fills that post now, and deserves 
credit for many virtues of omission in 
‘the rather negative part of Smith. 
The real hit of the performance is 
made by Hassard Short, who por- 
trays one of those negligible young 
| men whom A. W. Pinero, in “Mid- 

Channel,” designated “tame robins.” 
His conversation with Freeman re- 
garding the duties and privileges of 
tame robinhood—which phrase, by 
the way, very properly suggests knav- 
ery—is one of the gems of the com- 
a regrettable feature of “Smith” is 
that all its characters amputate their 
g's. Undoubtedly, this is a common 
habit in smart London, but English 
is a beautiful language, and I like it 
better with its hind legs on. 


“THE COUNTRY BOY” 


JUST as Mr. Maugham is demon- 
Strating the superiority of primitive 
womanhood, the south side of Forty- 
second Street is trying to demonstrate 
the superiority of primitive plays. 
“The Country Boy” and “Mother,” 
both, are described best by the word 
_ “bourgeois.” The pendulum, swing- 
img back from “Where There’s a 
_ Will” and “The Girl from Rector’s,” 
has reached the twenty-year-old 

school of comedy drama to which be- 
longed “The Banker’s Daughter.” 

“The Country Boy,” written by 
_ Edgar Selwyn and offered at the Lib- 
erty Theatre, is as subtle as the tap- 
_ ping of a pile-driver. In spite of its 


as “The Fortune Hunter,” though by 
no means as fine a work, it preac 
optimism to a people fond of rem; 
ing themselves, through printed pi 
cards and otherwise, that the wh 
philosophy of life lies in constant in 
tation of the noble Cheshire cat. Its 
demonstration that success is not a — 
matter of environment and that “g 
man isn’t a failure until he admits it 
himself” is well worth while, and, 
though many of his comedy scenes 
are sadly over-written, Mr. Sel 
has caught much of the humor of 
boarding-house life, and has voiced iit 
through two or three popular charac- 
ters. Also, he has provided much 
bright dialogue, and a dramatic inci- 
dent, in which a broken-down news. 
paper man dissuades a discouraged 
lad from suicide, that really is grip- 
ping and sincere. 
The discouraged lad is Tom Wil 
son, who spends the first act in the 
dumps and Fairview, N. Y., where he 
talks about “luck” and lack of oppor 
tunity until Hiram Belknap, the fa- 
ther of his sweetheart, ordains that he 
shall have nothing more to do with 
that young person. Jane, a nice gitl, 
though rather too much given to talk- 
ing of “the crucible of experience,” 
awakens the boy’s ambition and 
sends him to New York. There the 
weaknesses of character that have 
manifested themselves at home have 
fairer play, and Tom succumbs to the 
wiles of Amy Leroy, a show-gitl 
whom he meets in the boarding-house 
already mentioned. Jobless and mon- 
eyless, he learns that Amy hasnt 
lived up to the requirements of the 
pure-food laws, and immediately de 
cides to cash in his checks self-en- 
dorsed. The broken-down newspaper 
man saves him from this mistake, 
and, equipped with a “roll” which ati- 
other well-liked character, a ticket 
speculator, has won at roulette, 
two depart to start a weekly jouw 
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airview. There, where he had not 
sought it, Tom finds stccess, and 


eventually marries Jane Belknap. 


In the rdle of the newspaper man, 
Robert McWade, Jr., whose previous 
journalistic experience was had in 
“The Fourth Estate,” makes the great 
hit of the piece. He makes so great a 
hit, in fact, that, next season or the 
season after, somebody will star him, 
thus spoiling another good actor. Ar- 
thur Shaw comes second as the tick- 
et-speculator, a part very like his 
“drummer” in “The Traveling Sales- 
man.” Forrest Winant, who wil] be 
remembered for his perfect delinea- 
tion of an unpleasant person in “The 
Only Law,” has an almost equally 
unsympathetic rdle in Tom Wilson, 
and gets out of it everything but its 
pathos. Willette Kershaw’s:artificiali- 


ties stand her in good stead as the 


show-girl. Edith Lyle is pretty and 
crude as Jane, and G. C. Staley, as 
her father, doesn’t succeed in giving 
the impression that he speaks his own 
speeches. 

New York has shown unusual de- 
light at one of the witty lines in the 
comedy. “There are no Jews in this 
village,” someone says to the ticket- 
speculator, who replies: “That’s why 
it’s a village!” 

If you don’t like the comic supple- 
ments you may like “The Country 
Boy.” If you do, you're sure to like it. 


“MOTHER” 


JULES ECKERT GOODMAN’S 
latest contribution, “Mother,” current 
at the Hackett, is the sort of play one 
feels one ought to enjoy. The title, of 
course, was an inspiration, and quite 
obviously. Mr. Goodman’s story 
treats of all the simple, homely things 
that should go straight to the heart. 
When they don’t, one suspects it is 
because one hasn’t a heart. I have— 
Pm certain of it—and yet, during the 


__ whole of the performance, “not one 


wave of trouble rolled across my 
peaceful breast.” What I thought to 
find in the piece brought moisture to 
my eyes, but very little of what I 

found in it. I went to pray and re- 

mained to scoff. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in my 
“quite obviously.” “Mother” has ev- 
ery bit of the hard luck you expected 
her to have, and then some. Hers is 
a three-ring circus of a house. She has. 
three sets of children, so to speak, and 
each set provides its own peculiar 
brand of trials and tribulations. Wil- 
liam Howard Wetherill marries an 
actress, who makes his home impos- 
sible to the elder Mrs. Wetherill, and 
who wrecks him so completely that, 
after nearly ruining the estate by his 
borrowings, William Howard forges 
his mother’s name to a note and 
would have gone to prison, as the 
family solicitor, who loved that old 
lady, advised letting him do, but the 
mater claimed the signature as her 
own, A son like William would seem — 
to be trouble enough to satisfy the 
greediest playwright, and, unworthy 
of sacrifice as he was, mother would — 
have won my sympathy if this had 
been her only misfortune. 

It wasn’t. Walter Thompson Weth- 
erill also loved a show-girl, who, if 
you please, was the sister of the per- 
son who spoiled William. Luckily, 
“Bess” was a credulous siren, who, — 
when mother told her that the boy 
hadn’t a cent coming to him, suspect- 
ed no ulterior motive, but left the par- 
lor announcing that “you can all go 
to hell!” (That particular summer re- 
sort has been the rage with dramatic © 
ladies since the days of “Mistress 
Nell.” Incidentally, “Bess” makes 
three dangérous show-girls on Forty- 
second Street. Why don’t our authors 
try typists for a change, or mani- 
cures? The stage isn’t the only branch 
office of Mrs. Warren’s Profession.) 

Leonore Wetherill, of the second act 
of children, loved the same gentleman 






































who was the beloved of Ardath Weth- 
erill. The gentleman loved Ardath, 
‘but she, like the girl who didn’t mar- 
ty “Simon, the Jester,” was a lady of 
a thousand virtues, and nobody had 
begun subtracting from them “ten at 
a time.” Ardath was determined upon 
martyrdom, and threw Harry Lake 
- at Leonore’s head until he refused to 
' Stand for it any longer, after which 
mother had on her hands a broken 
heart for time to heal. “And,” as 
Ralph Herz used to sing in “The Soul 
Kiss,” “that wasn’t all.” James Bing- 
ham Wetherill and John Walton 
" Wetherill, twins, aetat about ten, 
. Were as noisy and obstreperous a pair 
of little hoodlums as ever earned the 
right to lodging in a reformatory. 
_ After looking over the family, one 
couldn’t help coming to the conclu- 
sion that Mother pretty nearly de- 
served what she got. She was more 
prolific than proficient. If she had 
talked less and spanked more her sons 


might not have manifested their 
amazingly unanimous penchant for 
show-girls. 

You are not to infer from all this 
that there are no fine moments in 


“Mother.” Mr. Goodman has. too 
much earnestness and sincerity, and 
‘he had too appealing a theme, not to 
strike home repeatedly. Mother tuck- 
ing in the twins, shading the lamp, 
and sitting down to wait until they 
went to sleep “a chord of my mem- 
ory woke.” Every lump in every 
throat in the house must have re- 

sponded when, the eldest son having 
wakened to his shame and returned to 
her, the wrinkled old woman gathered 
him in her arms with a cry of “My 
_ boy! My great, big boy!” So, too, 
_when, having failed to borrow money 
~ from her in the first act, this boy left 
the house “for good,” and mother, 
‘Standing half dazed and _ alone, 
: “His room, and empty 

Mr. Goodman proved genius 
. os getting hold of the most elemental 


one might almost say the perry 
motion, of marriage and mate; 
It was in trying to grasp too m 
that he let most of it slip through 
fingers. “Mother” should have been 
vignette; not a cyclorama. 

Emma Dunn brings to the title 
the ineffable sweetness and tenderness 
that marked her performance 
similar part in “The Warrens of V 
ginia.” She is, as Charles Darnton 
marked, “a good mother.” Her com. 
pany is worthy of her, if her — 
are not. : 


“BABY MINE” 


MR. GOODMAN having exhaust- 
ed the poetry of motherhood, there 
remained only its humors for Marga- 
ret to employ in “Baby Mine.” 
deftly and cleverly has she used this 
material that her play, now running” 
at Daly’s, may be set down without 


equivocation as the most delightful © 


thing of its kind in New York, Paris, 
which makes frocks and farces for 
the world, never sent us a lighter, 
brighter, wittier, daintier, better built 
er more wholly irresistible combina- 
tion. : 

Alfred Hardy’s wife, Zoie, is a liat. 
She is just such an irresponsible, 
meaning-no-harm liar as was Becky 
Warder in “The Truth.” Alfred de- 
clares that he has tested her by ask- 
ing the time, when his back was 
the clock, and that she always added 
or subtracted thirty minutes. As 
prevaricators, and persons who are 
not prevaricators, do in time, Zoie 
gets into trouble. Alfred’s friend, 
Jimmy Jinks, takes her harmlessly to 
luncheon, she tells her husband that 
she lunched alone, and then said hus- 
band, who has had it from the head 
waiter that his wife was “with 
gentleman,” suspects the worst. Sus- 
pecting it, he pulls up stakes and goes 
to Detroit. 

In order to get him _ back, 
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writes that she has become a mother. 
Jimmy Jinks and Mrs, Jimmy Jinks 
ise to provide the infant, which 
they are to get from a foundling asy- 
lum. How the delighted husband gets 
home before the baby, how the real 
mother insists upon the return of her 
child, how, in trying to introduce a 
substitute, Jimmy compels Alfred to 
believe, first, that he is the father of 
twins, and, finally, of triplets, is a 
story I refuse to spoil in the telling. 
Go and see how Miss Mayo has told 
it, skating lightly over the thinnest 
of ice, retaining your sympathy for 
everybody, and, incidentally, making 
your laughs step on each other’s heels. 
The whole cast is capital in “Baby 
Mine”—especially Marguerite Clark 
and Walter Jones. And the settings! 
Well, it would almost be worth while 
to have a baby if one could have it in 
as charming a room as that shown at 
Daly’s. 


“THE COMMUTERS” 


IT’S rather late to write much 
about “The Commuters,” which has 
gone into its second month at the 
Criterion and is about to go into its 
second company in Chicago, This new 
farce is by James Forbes, whose “The 
Chorus Lady” and “The Traveling 
Salesman” proved him to be about 
the keenest fun maker we have had 
since Charles Hoyt. A succession of 
large audiences have laughed hilari- 
ously at the predicament of Sammy 
Fletcher, whose friend, Larry Brice, 
brings him home and then forgets 
him. Sammy and Larry both have 
been a trifle the worse for wear, and, 


_ When Larry, going back to town, 


leaves Sammy asleep in the spare 
room of his suburban cottage, he 
Starts an endless chain of embarrass- 
ment for his pretty little wife. Tay- 
lor Holmes has scored emphatically 
as Sammy, and May de Sousa aban- 
dons musical-comedy for the legiti- 


mate réle of Mrs. Brice. “The Com- 
muters” is a hit, and Mr. Forbes prob- — 
ably is the only playwright in the 
country with a batting average of a 
thousand. 


THREE OTHERS 
LAST SEASON having been a 


prosperous one for comedies, nobody 


seems to have the least intention of 
producing anything else this year. At 
least “Mother” has been the only 
variation in the carte du jour. 
“The Marriage of a Star,” in which 
Clara Lipman appeared first at the 
Hackett and then at the Come- 
dy, is as much a thing of the 
theatre as is a stick of grease-paint. 
Dealing with a young man who 
falls in love with the daughter of an 
actress and then with her mother, it 
glides from one dramatic scene to an- 


other without pausing for plausibility. 


Miss Lipman, however, really is very 
good in the title réle. ; 
“Miss Patsy,” by Sewell Collins, is 
a sort of modern “M’liss,” whose 
heroine is one of those persons, popu- 
lar in comedy-drama of two decades 
ago, recommended by her bad man- 
ners, her bad English, and her sinceri- 
ty. Gertrude Quinlan is acting the 
name part in this tiresome piece at 
Nazimova’s Thirty-ninth Street The- 
atre. Even the irresistible youth of 
Wallace Eddinger couldn’t save Win- | 
chell Smith’s dramatization of George 
Randolph Chester’s “Bobby Burnit” 
at the Republic. The improbabilities 
of the play were too many. ae 


THE HIPPODROME _ 


TO DESCRIBE this year’s diver- 
tisement at the Hippodrome in the — 
space allowed for my entire article — 
would be all but impossible. To de- 
scribe it in what remains is as easy 
as doing up an elephant in a shawl 
strap. 



































~ ‘Suffice it to say that, once more, 
the Hippodrome has the biggest 
‘show in its history. The spectacle, to 
which, as usual, the book was contrib- 
uted by R. H. Burnside, the music by 
Manuel Klien, and the scenic effects 
by Arthur Voegtlin, begins with a 
“melodrama,” yclept “The Interna- 
tional Cup.” In this a more than ordi- 
marily entertaining circus is followed 
by the sinking of a life-size yacht, 
from which the crew of a tossing 
row-boat rescues the passengers, and 
‘a race between two sailing vessels 
that seem quite real enough and quite 
big enough to challenge one of Sir 
Thomas’s Shamrocks. 

“The Ballet of Niagara” tells in 
pantomime the story of the fabled 
aboriginal maiden who, as a sacrifice 
to the gods, was placed in a canoe 
and sent over the falls. The -three 


hundred Indians shown in this. gor- 
geous pageant were sufficiently pro- 
gressive to get their costumes in 


Paris. And such costumes! Such won- 
derful combinations of color, melting 
imto one another as this marvelous 
ballet is danced against the back- 
' ground of thundering Niagara! 
Whatever thrills are left at the end 
of this spectacle are used up in “The 
Earthquake.” Herein there is a real- 
istic battle between two armies, a 
“race for life” in which straining 
horses upon a treadmill are passed by 
a genuine locomotive, an earthquake 
in which massive pillars tumble to 
the ground, buildings rock, and a 
Miniature city sinks into the sea— 
otherwise the great tank of the Hip- 
podrome—and, finally, there is a 
“grand transformation” to The Tem- 
ple of the Moon in the Valley of 
_ Gold. If you know the possibilities of 
the enormous playhouse in Sixth 
Avenue, and the resources of its man- 
agement, you may be able to imagine 
this show. If you don’t, my poor pen 
can’t give you an idea of it. There 
are limits beyond which words may 


stands aghast at the threshold 
Hippodrome. 


“MADAME SHERRY” 


“MADAME SHERRY” is a hi 

Written by Otto Hauerbach | 
Karl Hoschna, this “French Var 
ville” has been packing the comme 
ous auditorium of the New Ams; 
dam. “Madame Sherry” has a sto 
true, it’s the story of “Jane”—and 
this fact I attribute much of the plz 
success. Old as is the tale of the 
pecunious young man who gets an 
lowance from his uncle by prete 
ing to have a family, and who, v 
that uncle arrives, is obliged to p 
off comparative strangers as his 1 
his son, and his daughter, it still 
possibilities of farcical situation, 
these possibilities have been used inj 
fashion that provokes continu 
laughter. 

Mr. Hoschna’s score consists 
cipally of a polka. “Every Li 
Movement,” which is sung four or five ™ 
times in every act and played by 
orchestra in the lobby during intet-~ 
missions. “Every Little Movement” 
cannot be said to have been taken By 
the composer from his own “Cuddli 
Just a Little Closer,” but there is z 
strong family resemblance. Neverthe 
less, the air is being whistled as noth 
ing else has been since the early days 
of “The Merry Widow.” Mr. Hosch- 
na has written several other pleasant 
melodies for the piece, among them 
“The Butterfly,” “The Other Fek 
low,” “The Smile She Means for © 
You,” and “The Birth of Passion” 
“Madame Sherry”. is charmingly 
staged, and well done by a comp 
in which are featured Ralph C. Herz 
and Lina: Abarbanell. Mr. Herz is @ 
character actor of far greater ability © 
than the average musical comedi 
and Miss Abarbanell, as every¢ 
knows, is captivating. A pic 

















named Dorothy Jardon appears 
in a costume that, like Gunga Din’s, 
is “nothin’ much before, an’ rather 
less than ’arf o” that be’ind.” The op- 
ening night Miss Jardon was much at 
war with herself as to whether her ac- 
cent was French, Spanish, Italian, or 
Greek. She finally decided to be a 
Jardon de Paris. 


“THE ECHO” 


YOU remember how Ada Lewis, 
in “The Summer Widowers,” dances 
the story of her life? Just so Charles 
Dillingham’s company, at the Globe, 
dances the libretto of “The Echo.” 

If this musical comedy depended 
for success upon the humor of its au- 
thor, or the tunefulness of its compos- 
er, it would hardly have got past its 
first fortnight. William Le Baron be- 
gins with an elaborate plot, and then 
forgets it altogether, while his lines 
are plainly extracts from the best 
comic periodicals. Except for three 
fairly good songs, “Skin-i-mi-rink,” 
“Echo Guide Me” and “Whistle,” the 

“score is as barren as the book is Le 
Baron, Mr. Dillingham has won out 
by introducing a succession of fasci- 
nating dances and dancers. Bessie 
McCoy, the star of the performance, 
is as graceful as ever, and then there 
are Toots Paka, who “hulas” as she 
did in the Hawaiian Islands, and 





-OYEZ! THE THEATRES ARE OPEN! 


“The Young Turk;” MM. Volinine 
and Lopokova and Mlle. Lopoko- 
va, who will heighten the pres- 
ent craze for Dances Russe; and, 
finally, George White and Ben 
Ryan, who revive the old-fashioned 
clog. 


“OUR MISS GIBBS” 


EVEN a fraction of the same 
managerial care would have saved 
from failure Charles Frohman’s 
most recent importation, “Our Miss 
Gibbs.” There is nothing especially 
remarkable about this piece, but it 
has a fairly interesting book by 
James T. Tanner and a nice, lady- 
like score by Ivan Caryll and Lionel 
Monckton, who composed “The Ar- 
cadians.” 

“Our Miss Gibbs” was a triumph in 
London, but in London it had the ad- 
vantage of presenting that wonderful 
little artiste, Gertie Millar. Pauline 
Chase, who returns to her own coun- 
try to play Mary Gibbs, isn’t half as 
bad as our critics made out, but she 
isn’t sufficiently good to turn the 
scales. Gertrude Vanderbilt, an Amer- 
ican, is much more attractive in a 
minor réle, while Jean Aylwin scores 
heavily in the character of a depart- 
ment-store modiste whose accent is 
French when she talks business and 
Scotch when she talks sentiment. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


7 HERE was a perceptible pause. 
The audience stared blankly at the 
players, wondering what the wait 
could mean. Several, more restless than 
the others, coughed and fidgeted, while 
Andrews, the utterly crushed, cringing, 
down-at-the-heels character-man stood 
“in the center of the stage, gaping at 
- the Stalls, his eyes fixed with the re- 
current agony of a long since forgotten 
‘memory. 
“For heaven’s sake, pick up your cue!” 
~ With this hurriedly whispered warn- 
ing, the leading lady proceeded to fake 
until finally Andrews came to himself 
with a start, answered her extempora- 


‘side her. 


neous remarks incoherently, mumbled 
through his own lines of the scene, and 
all but overcome by the sudden flood of — 
his recollection, stumbled off the stage, 
completely befogged. 

“Poor fellow ; he must be sick,” ven 
tured a kindly old lady.in one ‘of the 
orchestra chairs, 

“Drunk!” was the brutal rejoinder of 
the inveterate play-goer, who sat be- 


The. incident, however, was stb 
merged by the impending climax of the 
piece and by the time Andrews stag- 
gered into Lester’s dressing-room, 
was forgotten by the audience wh 












applauding the clap-trap make- 
shifts of a second-rate dramatist, oblivi- 
ous of the play within a play behind the 
scenes. : 
As the stage manager manipulated 
2 the curtain for the calls, Lester, the 
devil-may-care Lester, caught a bunch 
of violets that came hurtling across the 
footlights from one of the stalls, pressed 
them to his lips, inhaled their fragrance 
with a deep sigh of appreciation and 
bowed his thanks with glittering half- 
closed, covetous eyes. 

Meanwhile Andrews had opened his 
battered trunk, a relic of bygone days, 
and was fumbling among its contents for 

«a daguerreotype, which his trembling 
hands had not held these many, bitter 
years, Finally he brought it to light and, 
opening the case, looked with tear- 
dimmed eyes upon a beauty that had 
once been his to love, to cherish and 
possess. God ! the agony of that moment, 

) the rush of bitter-sweet memories, the 

: flood of erstwhile hopes and ambitions! 

When Lester entered his dressing- 

| room and tossed the violets on the 
‘make-up table, he turned in amazement 
to see Andrews crouching on the floor 
against his trunk. He was sobbing over 
the daguerreotype which he clutched in 
his thin, trembling hands. Approaching 
the old man, a sub-conscious associa- 
tion of ideas brought back Meredith’s 
lines to Lester’s mind and, oblivious of 
their import, he repeated them with 
much the same fervor that he put into 
his parts on the stage: 





: There’s a time in the lives of most 
women and men 
When everything would go smooth and 


even, 
If only the DEAD could find out when 
To come back and to be FORGIVEN. 


With unwonted gentleness Lester’s 
hand fell on the shoulder of the crouch- 
ing man, gripped it nervously, with af- 
fected kindness, but real reproach that 
he should be made the victim of an un- 
comfortable scene. 

_ That's what you're thinking, isn’t 

it?” continued Lester. “If only the dead 

could find out when to come back and 

to be forgiven?” 

__ The wraith of a sneer lingered on 
his lips as he spoke. 
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“Don’t make sport of an old man’s” 
misery !” 1 

Sobs shook Andrews from head to — 
foot, while burning tears coursed down 
the deep furrows of his cheeks and fell 
unheeded on his hands. Even Lester 
was touched by the depth and intensity 
of the grief he was witnessing. 

“I’m not making sport of you, An- 
drews,” he hastened to assure the old 
man. “I feel for you deeply, sincerely.” 

To have heard Lester say so, one 
might have believed him, although at 
heart he was incapable of any real sym- 
pathy except for his own personal weak- 
nesses. 

“You’ve always been such a close- 
mouthed old codger that you could 
scarcely expect anyone to sympathize 
with you in your trouble, whatever it 
is.” 

His instinct for the emotional egged 
Lester on to fathoming the history of 
the daguerreotype. He stooped and scru- 
tinized the picture more closely. 

“It’s worn and faded,” he mused, “but 
I can still see that she was a beauty 
in her day!” (This with the air of a 
man who knows women by their looks, 
not their hearts.) “Who was she?” he 
pursued. “An old sweetheart?” 

There was a suspicion of lightness in 
his tone and the sacred word fell like 
a mockery from his lips, Andrews 
turned on him, as if stung to the quick 
by his insinuation; but all that his 
wounded manhood could muster up was 
a pitiful, heart-rending affirmation. 

Lester laughed with the humorous 
tranquillity of a man whose love affairs 
rest lightly on his conscience. 

“You'd better let the dead past bury 
its dead!” he suggested: “I always do.” 

“Yes, that’s your easy-going gospel,” 
retorted Andrews, at length gaining 
some control over his racking emotions, — 

“Why have you resurrected her?” 

“TI didn’t want to. She came back to 
me unbidden a while ago, during the 
performance, as life-like, as winning, 
as lovable as when I lost her-years and 
years ago.” 

As Andrews rose to his feet, and stood 
unsteadily staring into space, under the 
hypnotic influence of his own imagina- 
tion, Lester’s alert mind suspected an 





































alternative reason for Andrews’ con- 
dition. It wasn’t the first time that the 
ld actor had seen things. Thoroughly 
rovoked that Andrews should have 
Been doling out his pittance ‘to others, 
Lester took him roughly to task. 
“You've been starving yourself again 
to help some poor codgers more miser- 
able than yourself. In your weakness 
uly conjuring up visions of—the 
rd only knows whom.” 
For the moment, Andrews was mysti- 
fied by the accusation. But his imagina- 
tion had been too startlingly surprised 


’ to be denied the truth of its perception 


by an unfounded charge of charity and 
its consequent images of samaritan 
hunger. 
“No, it was HER, to the life,” he in- 
sisted. “I caught her eye, when I came 
on the stage for my last scene and—I 
all but ruined the play. I went up in my 
lines, forgot my cues and bungled my 
business. It was her, face, figure, smile 
—everything but the old-fashioned 
dress. Her’s was prettier than this— 
even prettier than this.” 
As he spoke his eyes fondled the 
woman in the picture. 
__. “Where was she sitting? Perhaps I 
noticed her myself?” 
“On the prompt-side, in the first stall, 
by herself.” 
Lester turned on Andrews in sur- 


prise. 

“Oh! The Girl in the Box!” he ex- 
- claimed with some amusement. 

Andrews was noticeably puzzled by 
the remark. 

“The Girl in the Box? Why do you 

call her that?” he asked, eager for an 
explanation. 
_ “Why, she’s been in that stall at 
“every performance this week. You don’t 
mean to tell me that this is the first 
time you’ve noticed her?” 

“Yes. I’m quite sure I couldn’t have 
finished out the week had I seen her 
before.” 
~ “What a romantic old fool you are, 

Andrews. Why should a bit of senti- 


- ment upset you? I confess it makes 
_ me act better. Give me a Girl in the 


_ Box to play to and I’ll make even the 
' Broadway critics sij up and take no- 
tice.” : 


“You love easily and forget as 
ly!” rejoined Andrews reproachfi 
Then, looking at the daguerreoty 
wistfully, he murmured gently: “Wi 
do you know about loving once and § 
always?” 

“I know it’s a beastly bore; 
why I’ve never tried it.” 

Lester was thoroughly at home in: 
line of argument. 
laughed Andrews’ notions of fidelity 
scorn. He had a sentimental creed ¢ 
his own and boasted of it. 4 

“An artist needs new inspi 
constantly to stimulate his sensibili 
No wonder you’ve gone to the di 
nition bowwows professionally, mau¢ 
ling over the daguerreotype of a g 
whom you should have forgotten y 
ago. There’s nothing so hampering 0 
success aS a retrospective memory. 

“Tt isn’t in me to love as you lovey 
to forget as you forget, in a day, a | 
month or a year; to play the devil with ~ 
women’s hearts and souls as you do, 
then—” a 

“Don’t moralize!” interjected Lester 
gruffly. “It’s tiresome and what’s 
it doesn’t influence me in the least. 
living my life in my own way.” 

Andrews felt what was coming and 
tenderly closing the case of the daguer= 
reotype, as if to shield the woman 
the picture from the profanation | 
Lester’s ethics of life, he put the k 
sake in his pocket. As he did 0 a 
hand came in contact with a letter 
had forgotten was there. Meanwhi 
Lester continued his boasting with 
ish abandon. 

“T’ve been doing this sort of thing 
for years—making love to girls just for 
the fun of it; just because they were 
pretty, fresh, ingenuous and impreay 
able. It’s. great sport, Andrews, to 
a really pretty girl that she’s a stunner, 
and see her grow to believe it. It's 
jolly good lark to tell some p 
beauty that she has your heart betweett” 
her hands, to make or break, and seé 
her grow to believe it.” 

In the past, Andrews had patiently 
borne with Lester’s audacious, sensi 
raillery ; but to-day it aroused his ¢ 
impulse to resentment. : 

“But how about it, when the fl 
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THE GIRL IN THE BO 


tion’s over,” he expostulated with un- 
~ wonted vehemence, “when you go away? 
“How do you know that the girl will 
forget as quickly as you?” 
aiting Andrews had always been 
fun for Lester, and the old man’s 
resentment only tempted the devil in 
“the debonair actor-manager to let his 
ue have its own fling. 
“We all have our bad half-hour now 
and then, when a letter, a bit of news 
or somebody’s gossip brings up some- 


thing we'd quite stopped thinking of—, 


brings it up and shows us that the girl 
hasn’t stopped thinking. But what odds? 

She'll forget eventually.” 

“Eventually, yes, poor thing! They 
prate about the special Hades that’s 
waiting for the scoundrels who go about 
wrecking women’s honor; but nobody 
says anything about punishment for the 
chap who meets a girl for a week or 
a month, and makes her care for him. 
Tells her he loves her, but stops just 
short of proposing. Nobody prates 
about him. No! Everybody laughs— 
except the girl, who with a breaking 
heart, waits for word from him. It’s 
infamous !” 

Aroused by the conflict of his emo- 
tions, Andrews had broken through 
every restraint of habit and environ- 
ment. He hurled his reproaches into 
the very teeth of his benefactor who, 
all but stunned by the powerful invec- 
tives, vainly sought for the motive be- 
hind this denunciation. 

“Whateare you driving at?” he asked 
excitedly. Then in an instant the solu- 
tion dawned on him. 
muck-raking again,“~have you? Well, 
What is it this time?” 

“This letter—” Andrews pulled the 

crumpled note from his pocket. “It 
came in this afternoon’s mail. You 
Opened it, glanced at it carelessly and 
threw it on the floor. It’s a sad little 
note from—” 
_ “Never mind whom it’s from. I don’t 
care. What’s done for is done. I never 
fetrace my steps. Not when there are 
such inducements as this ahead.” 

As he spoke, Lester took a card from 
the bunch of violets on his make-up 
table. Whatever was written on it in 
pencil, seemed to interest-him greatly. 


“You’ve been - 


Andrews 
in his hand helplessly. ee. 
“You wont read this then—?” he 

pleaded, pitifully. 

“No!” answered Lester emphatically. 
“I’d rather read this.” Sinking into a 
chair, Lester, with the gusto of a mash- 
er incarnate, read what was inscribed 
on the card: 

I’m coming behind the scenes after the 
matinée. I want you to show me your 
wonderland, as you promised. Then we 
can have dinner together at Tarqhair’s. 

Tue Girt IN THE Box. 

Had Andrews been struck a sting- 
ing blow in the face, he could not have. 
been wounded more keenly. ee 

“Not her—!” he cried, in an agony 
of the fiercest resentment. 

“Why not?” was Lester’s quizzical, 
cynical, dastardly query. “Because she 
bears a vague resemblance to the woman 
in your musty old daguerreotype? Bah! 
Do you think for a moment that I’m 
going to let the fancies of a doddering, 
sentimental fool stand in the way of 
my pleasures?—See here, Andrews, 
you're going a bit too far. You might 
remember that I picked you up out of 
the gutter, made you my man-of-sorts, 
and when we put this new play into 
rehearsal, had my stage manager throw 
a character bit your way. Now don't 
prove ungrateful!” 

It was the clinching argument of a 
man who wants his moiety of charity 
to cover the multitude of his sins. An- 
drews was reminded of his obligations, 
but that was all. 

“I sha’n’t ever forget what you've 
done for me, Mr. Lester,” he mur- — 
mured, gratitude vibrant in every qua- 
ver of his voice, “and I wouldn’t have 
said anything, only this is such a sad 
little letter, and I wanted to keep you — 
from making a scoundrel of yourself.” 

Andrews might have been an indul- — 
gent parent, talking to a big, wayward 
son. But Lester absolutely refused to 
be advised. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself 
trying to do it,” he retorted, flushed 
with sudden anger. “I’ve got something 
to talk over with the stage manager. I 
wont be but a few minutes. If she 
comes while I’m gone, don’t you inter- 




































fere or you'll regret, it. I've taken all 
Of your damned meddling that I’m go- 


gh stand for.” 

_ With this parting admonition Lester 

_ flung himself out of the dressing-room, 

- slammed the door and left Andrews 

still fingering the letter that had been 
the cause of the unpleasantness between 


em. 

__ “Poor little Amy—heart-broken little 
Amy!” he murmured to himself. “It’s 

the way of the world, I suppose; but 

it’s a hard, cruel way.” 

_ After a few moments’ reflection An- 
- drews realized that his silence regard- 
_ ing this letter would mean bread and 

_ butter to him, so he stuffed the crum- 

pled note back into his pocket with the 
daguerreotype and fetched Mr. Lester’s 
street clothes from the rack. As he ar- 
tanged them, he was startled by a 
knock on the door and on opening it 
hurriedly was confronted by the Girl 
in the Box. 

“The call-boy told me this was Mr. 
Lester’s dressing-room—is it?’ she 
questioned apologetically. 

“Yes’m,” answered Andrews, his 
heart in his mouth from sheer ecstasy 
at the sight of her. “Wont you come 
- in? Mr. Lester said something about 
expecting you. He’s talking to the 
stage manager at present. He'll be back 
directly. Wont you sit down?” 

As Miss Hilton deigned to cross the 
threshold, Andrews shuffled across the 
room and offered her the best chair— 
in fact the only one that wasn’t littered 


up with clothes or properties. With - 


grateful acknowledgment of his cour- 
tesy she declined the proffered chair. 
- “Yd rather pol:e around a bit,” she 
explained, “If you don’t mind. You 
see,” she continued, “this is the very 
' first time I’ve been behind the scenes 
- ina real theatre, and I want to find out 
all about its wonderful glamour.” 
The last word caught Andrews’ ear. 
Glamour! 

“Tt seems like glamour from the other 
side of the footlights,” he replied, “but 
behind the scenes you wont find much 
else than dust and shadows and heart- 


Ruth laughed at him indulgently. 
“How absurd!” she argued. “But I 


understand, You’re old and you 
grown the love of your work 
inspiration, its thrill. It must be 
fectly wonderful to make people 
and cry, just as you please.” 

She was strolling about the 
taking in every detail of furnishing. 

“We actor folk laugh and cry, t 
sometimes and very often the last 
tain doesn’t end our tears, as it 
those in the play. We’re men 
women like you and your friends, 
live our life with its moiety of ple 
and surfeit of pain, just as you 
yours—and for a few hours every 
we play at make-believe. That's the 
hardest part of it all!” 

Miss Hilton turned on him from ft 
make-up table, protestingly : 

“Nonsense,” she repliéd lightly. 
little grease-paint, a patch of roug 
some powder, perhaps a different wig 
and clothes, and you're all togged ¢ 
for your part. It must be jolly goog 
fun.” 

“You’re forgetting the brain th: 
awhirl under the wig, with the iss 
of success, the crows-feet about the 
eyes and the furrows in the forehea 
put there by days of anxious study 
nights of uncertain suspense; and 
don’t remember that under the f 
clothes a heart may be breaking wh 
the lips must smile.” is 

“You're trying to disillusionize me, 
Ruth pouted, like a spoiled child. “Al 
the stage folks I’ve ever met have tried 
to do that, all of them except Mr 
Lester.” 

“Perhaps he wants you to become 
si with his life as well as him 
self.” : 

“How can you suspect Mr. Lester 
such questionable motives. We 
friends. I have his confidence. He h 
shared his hopes, his doubts, his tt 
tumphs with me. Perhaps some day, he 
may even—” : : 

Andrews interrupted the confession 
of her hopes, 

“Don’t—don’t ever make the mistake 
of marrying an actor,” he pleaded. 

“Why not?” she inquired innocent 
“They’re not such a bad lot, as 
go, are they?” . 

“In one way or another, perhaps 





THE GIRL IN 


so few of them ever accomplish 
what they sét out to do. You can count 
all the really successful actors on the 
fingers of both hands. The others: are 
drudges, eking out an existence, ex- 
ecrating what they think is art.” 

“Your experience in life has em- 
bittered you.” 

“Tt has.” 

“Tt seems peculiar that you haven’t 
made a success of your career. I liked 
your acting in this play. Why, when 
you were on the stage I could see your 
soul in your eyes. I noticed it more 
especially this afternoon, during the 
matinée.” 

The long arm of coincidence which 
had drawn them together invited fur- 
ther confidences, so Andrews went on, 
unhesitatingly. 

“There was a reason for that,” he 
explained. “I saw you, and your pres- 
ence awoke in me an inspiration which 
I had driven out of my life, and it all 
but made me queer the show.” 

“T can scarcely believe what you say. 
Why should I have re-awakened an in- 
spiration you had tried to drive out of 
your life?” 

“Because you resemble the only wom- 
an I ever loved!” 

“How peculiar!” mused Ruth, as she 
sank into a chair and listened to An- 
drews pouring forth his confession 
through the opened flood-gates. of the 


past. 
“But I shouldn’t be recalling her. It 
makes me think things a man shouldn’t 
think. You see, I was just such another 
as Mr. Lester when I was young—de- 
bonair and handsome, a trifle less free 
and a little more sincere. My ambitions 
were to become great. I had talent, 
looks, personality. All I needed was the 
right chance. When my prospects 
seemed brightest, I married, and you 
can imagine my happiness when a little 
baby girl came to bind her mother and 
me more closely together. Then, some- 
how or other, fate sent us bitter, gall- 
ing days of struggle and adversity. Plays 
failed miserably, or if they were half- 
Successes, the characters I was cast to 
portray were indifferent: Things went 
bad to worse, and you know what 

an edge poverty can put to sentiment, 


even to love. My wife fought the bitter- 
ness of eso as long as she could, I 
suppose. Then she left me, taking my 
little girl with her—I heard nothing of 
her for years. Then one night in an 
audience I saw her sitting with a man, a 
swagger chap, and the part I was play- 
ing was the worst I’d ever done! That 
was the end. All ambition died in me. 
I only drudged after that. I learned that 
she had married rich, that she was hap- 
py—if there was still any happiness left 
in life for her. I tried to put her out of 
my thoughts then, or I would have gone 
mad with jealousy, for I loved her in 
spite of everything, and I cursed my- 
self for the failure I’d been. I’d almost 
forgotten her, so many years had passed, 
and now you’ve come into my life, to 
bring it all back again.” 

“T’m sorry, but really I couldn’t help 
it. How was I to know?” 

“T’m not blaming you. It’s the last 
laugh of the gods. Perhaps my mind is 
wandering; maybe my eyes don’t see 
things clearly any more; but your re- 
semblance was so striking, so sudden 
that I— Look, you can see for your- 
self!” 

Impulsively Andrews pulled the da- 
guerreotype from his pocket and, open- 
ing the case hurriedly, flashed the pic- 
ture before Miss Hilton’s eyes. For the 
moment she scarcely saw whom or what 
it represented, then, as abruptly her 
vision cleared and utterly stupefied by 
the revelation, she gasped: 

“Mother !” 

“Mother ?—What do you mean?” 

He looked from the girl to the pic- 
ture, from the daguerreotype to the 

irl. . 

“This is the picture of my mother,” 
she reiterated, proudly, defiantly, as if 
to protect the woman in the picture 
from any retribution. 

Andrews was not convinced. His eyes 
seemed still to be playing him false. 

“No, no!” he kept repeating to him- 
self. “It’s impossible. You’re the Girl 
in the Box, not my Ruth!” 

The mention of her name startled 
Miss Hilton more than had the exhibi- 
tion of her mother’s portrait. Could it 
really be? Was it possible? She has- 
tened to determine. 





“Tf I'm not your Ruth, how do you 
happen to know my name?” 

e awaited his answer, tense with 
anxiety. In her every feature he seemed 
to be seeking a new revelation of the 
past, and yet he seemed unable to de- 


“No, no!” he murmured unbelieving- 
ly. “I can’t, can’t credit it. My little 
Ruth grown up—a woman like her 
mother !—Ruth!” 

-He stretched out his arms to her and 
she rushed into his embrace, impelled 
by a consciousness of kinship that she 
could not explain. Andrews fondled her 
lovingly and smothered her with kisses. 

“My little girl!” he breathed in ar- 
dent sighs, “my little girl—your mother’s 
features, her eyes, her mouth, her smile 
—her lips!” 

He kissed her lips. Then something 
snapped. In a moment he realized his 
position. He broke from her abruptly, 
almost with harshness and turned aside, 
reproaching himself bitterly. 

_. »“My God! What have I done! I was 
mad to say this to you. Forget it all. 
Go—go now, before it is too late. Let 
me slip out of. your life, as if I had 
never come into it. I can only bring you 
_ the same misery I brought your 

“mother.” 

_. The agony of his suffering, the no- 
_ bility of his sacrifice moved her im- 
measurably. 

“You've suffered enough!” she tried 
to console him. “It’s time you were hap- 
pier. I’m going to make you so.” 

_ “How can you? You haven’t any love 

eft in your heart for me! I’ve been a 
failure all my life—it’s the only thing 
- I'm good at. You must let me drift back 

‘into the whirlpool of oblivion and go 
down, down, down—alone, without any 


she had done someone; but she 
never had the courage to try. When 
died, leaving me all alone in the wo 
she made me promise that if ever y 
came into my life, I’d try to be 
than she had been, by doing Ww 
could for you— Oh, can’t you 
stand, I haven’t anyone to care © 
me, to love me, now when I need son 
one most? You sha’n’t tear yourself 
of my life, now that I’ve found y 
wont let you go. By-gones shall be 
gones. We can’t change the past, 
the future is ours to do with as 
choose.” 

As she nestled in his arms, Andre 
could not gainsay her advice; he coi 
only caress her as the wraith of fi 
dreams and hopes, become living 
vibrant. . 

Ruth was the first to recover f 
the shock of their kinship, so abrup 
disclosed. Her thoughts turned on 
visit she was making. 

“And now,” she suggested happih 

“wont we have a jolly surprise fors 
Lester when he comes?” 

For the moment that Ruth remai ne 
in his arms, all thought of his positiol 
had vanished. Her allusion to 
brought the day-dreams of his desi 
crashing about his head. He 
plunged in thought. He must warn 

Ruth noticed his thoughtfulness, 
could not quite understand it. 

“What’s the matter?’. she as 
“Aren't you and Mr. Lester friends? I 
you aren’t why do you share the sam 
dressing-room, and why—” 

Andrews could stand no more. He 
had weighed all considerations of s 
in the balance against her welfare 
had discarded them. 

“Please don’t remind me of what 


Lester has done for me,” he remon 
strated. “I owe him a great deal, and 
I’m torn with conflicting emotions, but 
my first duty is to you. Tell me, w 
you really going to dinner with him 
Targhair’s? 

“Yes—why not?” 

“Of course, you couldn’t know # 
it was worth a woman’s reputation 
be seen with any man at Targhair's! 

“Why, no! Mr. Lester sugges 
Targhair’s and I—I—” 


one caring.” 
“I couldn’t let you go now—at least 
not until I’ve told you something.” 
It was her turn to delve into the 


*“The other man was rich and he tried 
to do his best by mother, but somehow 
‘she always seemed to be thinking of 

someone else. He died when I was four- 
teen, and mother and I traveled for a. 
long time. Often she told me that she 
wished she could right a great wrong 















“Have you gone anywhere else with 


 7’ye met him at several receptions 
and teas, Wednesday we took a long 
drive in the Park. He called on me 
‘Thursday afternoon and asked me to 
take dinner with him then. He wrote 


E --to me about it again on Friday, but it 


was only during the matinée to-day that 
-] finally decided to go. I sent him a 
card in these violets.” _ 

She indicated those which Lester had 
so carelessly tossed on the make-up 
table. 

“He read what you wrote on the 
card, because you're his latest fancy in 
girls. He wouldn’t read this—” 

- Jt had to come, there was no other 
way, so Andrews took the crumpled 
‘note from his pocket and held it toward 
his daughter. : : 

_ “He wouldn’t read this,” he reiter- 
ated, “although I asked him to. Per- 
haps it will do more good for you to 
hear it.” 

Instinctively Ruth had qualms about 
invading the privacy of Mr. Lester’s 
correspondence, She voiced her doubts 
half-heartedly, however: 

_ “Would it be right for me to listen ?” 

“T’m not going to tell you who the 
girl is or where she lives. I’m only go- 
ing to read you what she has written, 
so that you may judge what sort of 
aman you're falling in love with.” 

Andrews began reading, quietly, in- 
Cisively, making each word of the note 
a separate accusation. 

My own true love:— 

It seems an eternity since I’ve heard 
from you. One by one you’ve broken 

our promises to me, You came into my 
ife and taught me what love could mean 
to a woman, and then, with never a pang, 
you went away, leaving my heart broken 
past all hope of mending, and my soul 
shrivelled with unrequited passion. 

I realize now that I’m not the first girl 
you have taught the agony of forgetful- 
ness, and I suppose there will be others 
who must learn it cronee you. But if 


you have any pity left, for God’s sake 
spare them, and 





“Don’t—don’t! you’ve read enough!” 
Ruth tried to choke back her tears in 
vain. “I might have made the best of 
every other disillusion but this,” she 
sobbed. “I can’t bear it!” 








It was cruel for a father to thus shat- 
ter the first romance of his daughter’s — 
life, but it was necessary. Andrews — 
could only plead extenuation. : 

“Forgive me,” he begged, “but I had 
to let you know the worst before it 
was too late.” 


Thus Lester found them, seeking to 
control their emotions. 


“Ah, you’ve come, Miss Hilton!” he 


exclaimed, in happy surprise, as ‘he en- 
tered the room. “Sorry I wasn’t here 
to welcome you,” he apologized. “I 
hope Andrews has been making things 
pleasant for you?” 

As he advanced to shake hands with 
his visitor and as Ruth turned to greet 
him, he noticed that she had been cry- 
ing. 

“Why, you’ve tears in your eyes!” 
he remarked sympathetically. “What's 
happened ?” 

“A rather odd coincidence. I came 
back of the scenes to see you and I 
found—my father.” 

“Your father—!” Lester was plainly 
astounded. Presently the significance of 
the coincidence began to dawn upon. 
him. In bewilderment he looked at Miss 
Hilton, then at Andrews. “You don’t 
mean to tell me that Andrews is—?” he 
asked her, then paused in the middle of 
the question, as if it were foolish te 
finish it. “It’s absurd—preposterous!” 

“T can only regret now that I didn’t 
find him sooner,” continued Ruth, “He 
might have spared me the bitterest mo- 
ment of my life.” 

Lester turned on Andrews resent- 
fully. “What the devil have you been 
doing?” he cried, suspiciously. 

“Reading her this letter which you 
tossed aside after a glance. You'd bet- 
ter have another look at it.” 

As Andrews offered him the note, 
Lester clutched it with feverish anxiety 
and began devouring its contents. Mean- 
while Ruth was feeling the effects of 
her revulsion, and- turning to her 
father, she begged: 

“Take me away, this is breaking my 
heart.” 

“Don’t say that!” 

“TI can’t help it. I love him. in spite 
of everything.” 








































he will tear your heart to shreds after- 
wards and drown you in the tears of 
your own remorse, if you give him the 
chance 


Infuriated by the bald -accusation, 
Lester turned to defend himself. 

“So this is your gratitude, is it?” 

“Gratitude be hanged!” thundered 
Andrews in reply. All his fost manhood 
responded to crush the treachery of the 
monster who had trifled with his daugh- 
- ter. “Do you think I'll cast this Pearl of 
_ Great Price to the swine for the crusts 

youve thrown at me. No, a thousand 
times no! You're a success in life, the 
world accepts and applauds you—and 
overlooks. I’m only a miserable failure 
of a man, but.there are some things I 
_ wouldn’t stoop to, not even to keep my- 


'. self from going to the gutter again: 
selling my child at your price is one of 


them. I’ve warned her and she knows 
_ you for what you are. Now she can 
_ choose between us! Years ago I couldn't 
do for her what a father should have 
done; but God saw to it that I came 
- back to her im the moment when she 
needed me most!’ 
_ Lester could contain himself no 1lon- 
r. Breaking all bounds of restraint, 
: flung a commanding gesture toward 
the door ard shrieked at Andrews: 
“T’ve done with you for good and all. 
Get out ?’ 


Ruth turned for a moment and 


looked him squarely in the 
cowered abjectly. 

“No, I didn’t mean that,” he 
tened to retract. “I take it all t 
was mad at the thought of losing 
Ruth.” 

This fast gambler’s throw of hy; 
critical sentiment exhausted Ruth's 
durance. 

“Don’t say anything more,” 
pleaded. “You'll only make me thi 
worse of you than I do!” 

Meanwhile Andrews had found his 
old battered hat and was shuffling t 
ward the door. a 

“Father, where are you going?” Ruth: 
asked him, as she came to his side. 

He stood, irresolute, dazed. The gut- 
ter stared him i in the face. ae 

“Anywhere—nowhere,” he mumbh 
brokenly. “Heaven only knows!” 

“T have everything in life that a gif 
could wish for, except someone to love 
and protect me as only a glorious failt 
of a man like you could. Will you co 
home with me?” 

“Home! Will I come home 
you! >? 

His tears blinded him for the 
ment, scalding tears of happiness 
fairly made him gasp for breath, Th 
a strong young arm encircled his she 
ders, and a willing hand took his, le 
ing him out of the shadow into a sum 
shine that was slowly changing into 
the twilight of peace and happiness. 

As they left, Lester was already 
thinking who would eat dinner with — 
him at Targhair’s. 
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XTRA! Extra! 

Frederic Thompson has_ pur- 

chased his summer wardrobe. 
Let the date, September 20, 1910, be 
chiseled in the tablets of memory. 
Let it go ringing down through pos- 
terity along with the records of the 
burning of Rome, the signing of the 
Magna Charta and the Proclamation 
of Emancipation: On September 20, 
41910, Frederic Thompson purchased 
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his summer wardrobe—for the sum- 
mer of 1910. 

Look at the facts from whatever 
angle you choose, Mr. Thompson 
cannot be, charged with precipita- 
tion. There surely was nothing of the 
reckless, headstrong impulsiveness 
of youth in his sartorial manceuvers. 
On the contrary, of Mr. Thompson it 
might be said that in the matter of 
building up his wardrobe he exer- 
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cised proper caution and commendable prudence. He 
the purchase of his warm-weather outfit in May; he 
summated the deal on September 20, and I defy any 
to discover traits of impetuousness in the transaction, 
Frederic Thompson is an exceedingly busy man. Not 
is he exceedingly busy, but he thinks he is five times b 
than he really is. With a Luna Park, a half-dozen plays, 
yacht, a motor car and an attack of the rheumatism to 
mand his attention, he seldom finds time hanging heay 
on his hands. Then, too, his favorite expression is one 
preoccupation. As he goes about his business his feet 
on Broadway, but his eyes on Honolulu, Johannesburg or 
equally distant point. Robert Hilliard once said of him that 
he was busier than a one-armed paper-hanger with the itch. 
Consequently, when in the spring Mabel Taliaferro, his 


remarked that he should visit his tailor, he was unmoved, 
As a fashion plate Mr. Thompson does not obtain. In the 
Beau Brummel stakes he is able to beat out only Glenmore ~ 
(“Stuffy”) Davis and Charles Sommerville, the two Park” 
Row journalists who made attendance at “first-nights” in 
sweaters possible. He keeps in close touch with the vary. 

ing styles of plays and amusement parks, but whether a silk 


He did, nevertheless, promise his estimable wife in a Hote" 
less sort of way that he would visit his tailor and leave 
plans and specifications for his summer’s wardrobe. Goaded © 
on by her from day to day as she saw him start to his’ 
office each morning clad in the rough cheviots and heavy 


worsteds of December, Mr. Thompson late in May actually 


did call at the shop in Twenty-sixth Street where at long © 
intervals he was in the habit of leaving his order for sar- 
torial splendor. a 

“You’ve aged since I last saw you,” said the tailor, “Let 
me think, that was about the time of the Dewey parade, © 
‘wasn’t it?” 

“Not quite so long ago as that,” replied Thompson. “I 
want you to deck me out for the summer. You know, flan- 
nels, duck trousers, a nifty blue serge and that sort of fool- 
ishness, Make me up four or five suits.” 

They went through the usual preliminaries, Thompson 
displaying all the while unmistakable signs of unrest and 
peevishness. 

“Come around about the middle of next week and have - 
a fitting,” said the tailor as Thompson was taking his leave. 

“Have I got to do that?” 

“Absolutely necessary,” replied the clothes man. 

But “next week” brought with it Decoration Day and the 
formal opening of Luna Park. And the succeeding week 
brought the dress rehearsal of “Girlies.” And the week after 





that brought the first performance of “Girlies,” at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. Then came preparations for the cele- 
bration of July 4 at Luna, a yacht race or two in which 
- Thompson’s Shamrock was entered, conferences with Por- 
ter Emerson Browne, the favorite author of the Thompson 
establishment, the organization of a company for “My Man,” 
the attempted murder by her husband of oneof “Girlies’” 
unmarried chorus girls, and—oh, well, Thompson was busy. 

When worn without a waistcoat the brown plaid Scotch 
tweed suit (vintage November, ’08) did well enough except 
on extremely hot days. The automobile duster covered a 
multitude of grease spots. With five rainy Sundays in suc- 
cession at Luna Park Thompson didn’t much care what 
happened to him anyway. 

The tailor did his duty. Once every week during June, 
July and August he sent Thompson a post-card whereon 
was printed: “Please call at your earliest convenience to try 
on clothes.” Twice each week throughout that entire period 
he telephoned Thompson’s office, leaving urgent messages 
for the manager to call him up immediately upon arrival. 
One hot night he met Thompson at the Hotel Astor roof 
garden and was about to remind him of the half-finished 
suits, but when he observed the mid-Victorian coat in which 
the manager was encased he resisted, lest onlookers should 
suspect that Thompson was one of his customers, 

Mrs. Thompson did her duty. She begged, she coaxed, she 
teased, she threatened. She spoke of the neighbors’ feelings 
and recalled the neat and natty manner in which Mr. Brown 
on the fifth floor was arrayed. She mentioned cruel and in- 
human treatment and hinted at Reno. 

One day—it was on September 15, to be exact—when 
Thompson was in his motor car‘on the way to Luna Park 
with Fred McClelland, his general superintendent, the ma- 
chine broke down. The chauffeur announced that thirty 
minutes would be required for repairs, Thompson took note 
of his surroundings. 

“This is fortunate, Fred,” he said. “We're at Twenty- 
sixth Street. My tailor’s place is near here, and I have an 
appointment with him.” 

Amid demonstrations of excitement by the proprietor, the 
head cutter and the journeymen, Thompson entered the 
shop and was fitted. Five days later—September 20—the 
five suits of flannels, ducks and serge were delivered. Now, 
let the hot weather come! 


“SCAMP” MONTGOMERY. AS HERBERT 


NEVER again will Winchell Smith ask “Scamp” Mont- 
g°mery to play a part without adequate rehearsals. He 
tried out “Scamp” as an impromptu actor in Hartford, 

the other day, and decided that he would not do. 





Smceed” Gals hod cosas the Cohan & 
- expedition as general friends of the family. On the a 
noon before the premiére several members of the party 

to a suburban amusement park, among them being § 

and Montgomery. 

Of course, Montgomery’s right name is not “Scamp,” 
though he insists on using it for professional purposes, 
is afraid of the name his parents gave him, which is nothin 
less pretentious than Henry Irving. “Scamp” is a brother 
Dave Montgomery of Montgomery & Stone, acts dialect 
and character-comedy réles and is distinctly not of the high- 
brow persuasion. A nervous twitching of his face gives him 
a variety of expressions which only the trained eye can fol- 
low, and he uses a language quite his own. 

At the Hartford Park on the afternoon in question 
orchestra, led by a fussy German conductor, was the chief 
attraction. 

“Let’s have some fun with that Dutchman,” said Smith, 
“We'll introduce ‘Scamp’ as Victor Herbert.” 

“Go as far as you like,” said “Scamp.” 

“That Dutchman will be overjoyed to meet Herbert,” 
continued Smith, “and you must string him along, ‘Scamp,’” 

“I got you the first time,” replied Montgomery. 

Smith addressed himself to the conductor, and informed 
him that the celebrated Victor Herbert was in the party, 
He also proposed an introduction. The orchestra leader was 
visibly pleased, and declared that after the presentation he 
would play some of Herbert’s scores. 

“Permit me, Mr. Herbert,” said Smith ostentatiously, as 
he led the conductor to Montgomery, “to present Herr Otto 
Schneider.” 

The German bowed low. ‘ ‘Scamp’s ” face began to twit 
until finally it was screwed up like the stem end of a tomato, 
He looked hard at the German, and it was apparent that 
he was studying out a speech which should sufficiently im- 
press the local man with the great honor that had been be- 
stowed upon him. And then he blurted out this: 

“I suppose a guy like you feels like a bug when he meets 
a guy like me.” 

“Scamp” doesn’t understand yet why the musical com 
ductor deliberately turned and walked away and why oo 
others fied. 


HARD LUCK PURSUES MELTZER 


IN A previous Chronicle I told you how ‘the vacation of 
Charles Henry Meltzer, the long-haired musical critic. of 
the American, was nipped in the bud by his chief, William 
Randolph Hearst. It will be remembered that Mr. Hear t 
sent Meltzer suddenly. back from Venice. with a valise 





ng valuable securities. Mr. Meltzer was instructed to 
deliver the package at the offices of the New York Amer- 


Meltzer obeyed implicitly. He arrived by steamer at six 
o'clock in the morning and a half-hour later was at the 
American office. The only sign of life was furnished by 
those journalistic wretches who form the early-morning, or 
“Lobster,” watch for the afternoon editions, Meltzer’s eyes 
betrayed the anxiety under which he had been laboring. 
His face was pale, and his disheveled hair was tossed about 
tempestuously in the whirlwind of his rush. 

Addressing himself to the first Lobster he met, he said: 

“Young man, I have a million dollars here. Where shall 
I deliver it?” 

“Aw, chuck it out into the airshaft,” replied the rising 
young journalist. 

Meltzer addressed Lobster No. 2. : 

“T have here one million dollars,” he repeated. “Where 
am I to leave it?” 

“Nix on that dream stuff,” said the reporter. “Try Bloom- 
ingdale.” 

Meltzer persisted. Hearst had commanded, and he must 
obey. 

“I have a million dollars in this valise.” 

The police-court reporter looked at him tenderly. 

“You're tired out, my man,” he said, “You're suffering 
from great excitement. Now, you run along home and get 
a good sleep, and we sha’n’t say a word about this thing.” 

“But—” began Meltzer. 

“Yes, we know all about it,” said the reporter, “but you 
ought to leave that dope alone, You’re seeing only a mil- 
lion dollars now, but one of these days you'll see pink go- 
rillas and green elephants, and then it may be too late. Bet- 
ter cut out the hop.” 

Just then one of the Hearst business managers entered, 
and identified Meltzer by his hair and his signature to an 
I. O. U. on file. 


SCANNELL “ARRIVES” IN A HURRY 


TWO months ago J. J. Scannell was an amateur member 
of the University of the City of New York dramatic club; 
_ to-day he is one of Broadway’s well-known comedians. The 
transformation took place over night. His success is one 
of the best possible illustrations of how opportunity some- 
times knocks at the door, 

_ Two nights before the first performance of “The Echo” 
at the Globe Theatre Johnny Ford was.the principal male 
member of the cast, and Scannell was one of the chorus; A 
singing and dancing number with Bessie McCoy gave Ford 
a chance for a smashing big hit whicli any comedian might 











heavily. Then Ford became peevish. Never mind what 
about—actors’ complaints are seldom serious. 

At any rate, Ford protested against certain -—— 
duiged in by Miss McCoy, and notified Charles Dilling 
that two weeks after the metropolitan premiére he: 
withdraw from the cast. 

“If you leave at all, you leave instantly,” replied 
Dillingham. ; 

Ford appeared to have his fingers crossed. 

“You can’t lose me, Charlie,” he retorted, “at least, 
just now. You have no one to replace me.” 

Mr. Dillingham remembered that when “The Echo” had 
been produced originally at the Berkeley Lyceum Theatre 
by the dramatic club of the University of the City of New 
York Scannell had acted the réle subsequently played by — 
Ford. He sent for Scannell. . 

“Could you go on Monday night in Ford’s part?” asked 
Mr. Dillingham. 

’ “Pll make a stiff try at it,” replied the college man, 

For the ensuing forty-eight hours Scannell rehearsed. He 
rehearsed with Miss McCoy, the stage-director, the musical- 
conductor, with Mr. Dillingham himself. He rehearsed on 
the stage, in the cellar, in his own apartments, on the cor- 
ner—anywhere and everywhere there was room for dancing. 

And at the opening performance a great audience of hard- 
ened first-nighters, never dreaming that he was an amateur, ~ 
showered applause upon him and gave him nearly as many 
curtains calls as they awarded the star. The following morn- 
ing his salary was doubled. £ - 

Two or three morals go with this story, but they are too f 
obvious to justify recital. s 


ROCKEFELLER AND LILLIAN RUSSELL 


CHARITY covers.a multitude of sins and it also has cov- = 


ered John D. Rockefeller’s commendable desire to gaze upon 
Lillian Russell at short range. 7 

A few days ago Blanche Bates, who owns a country honié | 
on the Hudson, decided to give a performance at Ossining 
for the benefit of the local hospital. From her theatrical 
friends she gathered a formidable collection of volunteers, 
and then she called on the wealthy residents along the Hud- 
son for financial support. At length she gained an audience 
with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Observe that he is always the business man. 

“I might purchase seats for your performance,” said the 
Standard Oil magnate, “if the bill is a good one. Whom 
have you got?” 

In reciting her list of volunteers Miss Bates mention 
Miss Russell. 








“That's very good,” said Mr, Rockefeller, “you may put 

“me down for a box at $500, provided that Miss Russell will 
a ‘Come Down; My Evening Star.’ I have never seen 
Miss Russell but I have the record of that song on my 
gramophone.” 

Of course, Miss Russell doesn’t sing the late John T. 
Stromberg’s masterpiece with the richness of voice that was 
hers in the old Weber & Fields days, but I earnestly hope 
that Mr. Rockefeller felt he was getting his money’s worth 
that night at the Olive Opera House in Ossining. 


ROCKEFELLER’S LITTLE OIL LAMP 
FAR be it from the writer to pretend that Mr. Rocke- 


feller belongs to the life of Broadway. His baldness indi- - jij 


cates that he might have been one of its citizens, but his 
bank account belies the inference. A billion dollars and 
Broadway don’t go together. Any sincere theatrical mana- 
ger would undertake to spend that sum in a season if he 
could get his hands on it. 

But since Mr. Rockefeller through his belated interest in 
Lillian Russell has crept into these Chronicles, let us take 
‘him a little further along the Street of Streets. 

On two occasions I have met Mr. Rockefeller, although 
my credit at the bank hasn’t become any more elastic on 
that account and although I am sure Mr. Rockefeller does 
_ hot enumerate the events among his red letter days. Never- 
theless, I once did have access to Mr. Rockefeller’s New 
York home, and observed at least one thing eh impressed 
me as both amusing and consistent. 

The house is furnished in simple elegance. The habitues 
of Churchill’s would call the decorative scheme old-fash- 
ioned. Eva Tanguay would insist that her all-pink boudoir 
furnishings, when considered in conjunction with her gilt 
divans and oil painting of Pat Casey, are far more striking. 
Just the same, there is an atmosphere of comfort and sub- 
stance in Mr. Rockefeller’s home. 

What particularly attracted me, however, was Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s own bedroom. It was largé and airy and furnished 
pretty much as might be the sleeping room of one less for- 
tunate possessed of simple tastes. The house, of course, is 
lighted by electricity, yet at the head of the multi-million- 
aire’s bed stood an old-fashioned kerosene lamp on a table. 
The bottom was of glass, the chimney an ordinary one. of 
Pittsburg manufacture and the total cost of the lighting 
plant was probably about twenty-five cents. The oil, of 
course, cost Mr. Rockefeller nothing. 

Whether he used the lamp instead of a drop incandescent 
out of sheer force of habit or whether it represented to him 
a symbol of much that he stood for I do not know. The fact 
is that the lamp was there and showed signs of nightly use. 





LILLIAN RUSSELL’S DAUGHTER 


_MENTION of Miss Russell suggests also another 
graph for the Chronicles—Dorothy Russell, her dav 
is in our midst once more. 

It was always intended by the beautiful prima d 
that her only child should never look upon the White L 
when they blinked and beckoned. A long, long period 
French convent was to close “Danty” Solomon-Rus 
eyes forever to the follies that lie between the two Hosie 
Squares. Miss Russell forgot that the blood of a dash 
diva—the most famous beauty of her time—and of a com 
opera comedian coursed through her veins. Quite na 


one day Miss Dorothy came back. Quite naturally also one 


day shé went upon the stage. 

The young woman has inherited only a small part of 
her mother’s voice and but a little more of her beauty 
While her stage career proved far from brilliant, she prom 
ised to pile up a matrimonial record to equal that of 
gifted mamma. 

Her first choice was Abbott Einstein, the son of a ne 
lawyer of this city. The match was no less distasteful 
Lillian Russell than to the elder Einstein, The expected 
happened, and Mr. and Mrs. Einstein were divorced. 

Miss Dorothy returned to the stage. She appeared alter. 
nately in opera and vaudeville, where in neither was 
success conspicuous. Rumors of a second marriage, one to 
Japanese prince, and another to an East Indian potentate, 
were frequent. About a year ago she did marry agaii—@ 


Mr. Dunsmuir, attached to the English legation in Lima, ~ 


South America. 

Thither Mr. Dunsmuir took his bride and there she re 
mained until a fortnight ago. She had grown homesick, 
she said, and came back to attend her mother’s first per- 
formance in “In Search of a Sinner.” 

I saw her, handsomely gowned in the latest mode, if 
the front row of the Bijou Theatre at the premiére of “W. 
come to Our City.” Her mother, also gorgeously arrayed, 
sat beside her. On the stage, playing the part of a rasp- 
ing, hen-pecking wife, was Susanne Leonard Westford, her 
aunt. It was an interesting family gathering. “Old Home 
Week” Miss Dorothy called it. 


ARMSTRONG MAKES THE ODDS 
NO FEAT in this world is more difficult than to agree 


consistently with Paul Armstrong, the playwright. Just” © 


when you think you are with him heart and soul and are 
bound to him by all the ties of comradeship, Mr. 
strong discovers that you have offended him. It is me 
distressing. 
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Baie plays and ot least one exceedingly good one. 

he has ideas, and if you think he is afraid 

to voice them, then you don’t know Paul Armstrong, anar- 
chist-at-large. 

Recently, Mr. Armstrong was asked to state what in his 

opinion were the chances against the success of any un- 


; produced play. Being familiar with the gambling formule 


of the turf, the dramatist wrote his answer in this manner: 
“6.1,” which means that the proper odds against any play’s 
success should be six to one. Personally—and I have kept 
pretty close account of this sort of thing—I believe the 
chances are more nearly ten to one. Mr. Armstrong, how- 
ever, resents any sort of opposition, so give him the pref- 
erence. 

He further observed that the odds against any play run- 
ning one hundred times in New York or Chicago were 
twenty to one, and against a run of two hundred and fifty 
times in either of those cities, one hundred to one. 


YOUNG BUFFALO-STAR 


TO BE a star is the acme of every player’s ambition, yet 
read the humiliation which the accomplishment has cost 
Young Buffalo, for years a genuine luminary in the popular- 
price houses and now touring England at the head of his 
Own company. * 

Young Buffalo—nobody knows his other name—is a 
Charles E. Blaney product. He may never have appeared on 


the stage until Blaney met him, That made no difference to 


Blaney. He became a star at his début. 

Young Buffalo’s principal qualification was an ability to 
wear his hair and his boots long. He was a picturesque 
young man. Black hair flowing over his shoulders, a som- 
brero, corduroy suit and high boots—result, “Charles E. 
Blaney Presents Young Buffalo in that thrilling drama of 
the plains, ‘King of the Wild West.’” 

From the beginning Young Buffalo and “King of the 
Wild West” were a colossal success in their fifty-cent way. 
The results proved again Blaney’s skill in showmanship. 
He knew his public. 

Also he knew actors. That was the reason he took steps 
at the outset to guard against the self-inflation that has 
ruined many a promising actor. Young Buffalo’s salary was 
$50 a week, or thereabouts. The young man was satisfied. 
It was more than he had ever earned before. Blaney, for 
sttictly selfish motives, desired him to retain his modesty. 
So he informed Young Buffalo that, in addition to acting 
the stellar réle, he must also look after the “properties” and 
attend to the transfer of the baggage. 

The star, being unsophisticated, readily assented. So the 


























































mimic world had the rare spectacle of a star takin 

curtain calls and acknowledging the hurrahs of the 
tude and then hurrying to the stage entrance and < 
the baggage men in loading the vans. 

Now that popular-price theatricals are on the 
Blaney has sent his star to England. Whether he still 
ries trunks and accounts for the “props” I don’t know, 
saw him on Broadway just before he left. He was weari 
a spick and span new corduroy suit, but he looked hum 


COLLIER AND ELEMENTS 


MATINEE girls take heart—Willie Collier is afraid 
lightning. He says that his distress at the first rumble ¢ 
thunder or the first flash in the heavens is a birthma 
Possibly this is true. Certainly the fear is pronounced, — 

Although an exceedingly nervous man, Mr. Collier t 
never betrayed cowardice in other matters. He has b 
twice married. 

Yet, no matter where he is, when the skies cloud up 
the heavens threaten, Collier seeks seclusion and pro 
tion. His favorite hiding place under those circumsté 
is the cellar. The Lambs, being an unsympathetic lot, 
their basement on this account “Collier’s cyclone cellar,” 


FORBES OVERCOMES HIS FEAR 


ON THE other hand, James Forbes, author of 
Chorus Lady,” “The Traveling Salesman” and “The Com- 
muters,” has overcome his fear of lightning, thanks to } 
James Forbes. 

Until this summer the young playwright first turned pale 
and then became ill during a thunderstorm. After it hat 
continued a few minutes he would be on_the verge of a 
complete collapse. 

Strenuous methods were employed by Mrs. Forbes” to 
help him conquer his feeling of dread. One day last sum- 
mer when Mr. and Mrs. Forbes were at their country home, 
near Croton, a violent storm came up. Mr. Forbes, as usual, 
began preparations for going to bed. His wife reasoned 
with him and finally persuaded him to sit with her on the 
veranda. 

And there, amid terrific peals of thunder and dazzling 
flashes of lightning, she held him in her arms, Mr. Forbes 
trembled and shook like one with the palsy and several © 
times tried to break away and run into the house, but Mrs. 
Forbes held him fast. Before the storm had died away the 
playwright was able to look the heavens squarely in the face. 

To-day at the first hint of a storm he rushes right out 
into the open-—a modern Ajax. 
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THE GARDEN in question is in Denver and every transcontinental traveler who has 
visited in that charming city is familiar with it. The present article tells how the actors 
in Mrs, Elitch’s remarkable stock company live. 


EATED around a_ bay-window 


table in the picttresque café, 
we could see a long way 
down the Park avenue, with its 


border of flowers, trees and shrubs, 
tinted by a rich July _ sunset. 
Along it trudged a crowd of people, 
pleasure-bent, no doubt—mothers, lead- 
ing children; husbands, performing 
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family duty; sweethearts, holding 
hands, the old and the young, all kinds 
and types. 
Some one had just remarked that if 
we did not finish our post-dinner Te- 
flections very shortly there would be 
no performance in the theatre that 
evening; but inasmuch. as these same 
reflections seemed to fit into the gen- 


her 











On. 






€ral mood of every one, even this re- 
- tinder of the professional responsibil- 
- ity of ol Thespians did not completely 


she t " ‘ 

Velda Sears, that remarkable young 
woman, whose subtle humor and keen 
appreciation of human nature has 
stamped her as a striking individuality 
in the life of the American theatre, sat 
“moodily on one side of the table, her 
‘chin buried in the palms of her hands, 
gazing out of the window. Across from 
her was Willette Kershaw, equally pen- 
sive, her pretty face crowned by a 
mass of auburn cufls. And there were 
Ina Hammer, Beatrice Prentice, 
Charles Waldron, Frederick Burton, 
Harrison Ford and several others—all 
jin serious contemplation of life in gen- 


“Well, Zelda, buck up; don’t take it 
so hard,” observed Burton. “What are 
you looking at, anyhow ?” 

“T am just gazing at our audience 
filing up the avenue,” Miss Sears an- 
swered laughingly. “Do you think they 
‘will understand the intricacies of our 
art?” 

“Art!” exclaimed Miss Kershaw. “If 
any one in this crowd can purvey any 
art to-night, they’ve got it on me.” 

“Never mind,” - consoled “Tom” 
Findlay, “I don’t think that woman and 
her sweetheart or husband making 
away with those bananas over there 
know what art means.” 

_A few hundred feet away, a young 
‘woman and her escort sat under a tree, 
<ontentedly eating a bag of the yellow 
fruit. 

“Well, what is in it anyway?” asked 
Miss Kershaw. 

“In what?’ queried Waldron. 

“This acting. What do we get out of 
life? Here are all these people out to en- 
joy themselves, and we have to hurry 
through dinner, rush to a stuffy dress- 
ing-room and werk to entertain them.” 

‘Artistic satisfaction is our reward,” 
ventured Murphy. 

“Oh, dear me, how many years have 
~I been hearing that!’’ said Miss Sears, 
wearily. 

“Do you feel this artistic satisfac- 
tion, Charlie?’ Miss Hammer asked 
Waldron. 


“Not always in hot weather, 
lied ' 


“Do you feel it, Beatrice?” Mi 
shaw inquired of Miss Prentice. 
“I’m simply melting; don’t 
artistic satisfaction to me!” sp 

the pretty ingenue. 


Park Actors 


AND so it went on. To have f 
them talking this sultry afternoo: 
casual observer would not have b 
that they were the actors who gavet 
remarkably effective performances 
Elitch’s suburban theatre every n 
during the summer months. But once 
the theatre, the heat and minor tro 
of which they complained were fo 
ten and each and every one of ff 
played as carefully and sincerely as 
they had bestowed weeks of prepara 
tion upon the study of their réles, 

The last cup of coffee was sippe 
and the actors, with a non-professi 
guest to whom they were showing s 
of the mysteries of stock-company w 
rose perfunctorily from their places 
start for the theatre. 

“Now for the evening art e 
tion,” suggested the visitor. 

“Huh!” exclaimed Miss Kershaw 
quick make-up is what I’m thi 
about.” 

“Well, since I have to attack the her 
oine’s character and raise a row every 
night, I guess I’m contributing son 
to art,” Miss Sears declared. 

“And what about me?” declared Mi 
Kershaw, “I have to sob through 
acts, with a lover in distress!” 

“And I,” broke in Miss Hammer, 
“living in suspense through three acts, 
with my husband likely to think T 


. deceived him.” 


“But I’m the man who nearly ge 
shot up by a mob for another ma 
crime,” declared Joseph Kaufman. 

“Oh, forget it, children, and let’s tal 
a look at the scenery before we go 
the show-shop,” advised Miss Sears. ~ 

From the café to the theatre was @ 
walk of only about a thousand y. 
which led past the bear and mor 
cages and through an avenue wh 
stood a number of statues. 














at the bears and monkeys and became 
so absorbed in these animals that we 
mere human entertaimers are forgotten.” 
The actress had brought a pocket- 
full of sugar lumps from the café and 
these she threw to the bears after they 
had stood on their hind legs to beg for 
them. One, a brown bear, was known 
among the actors as “Marc Klaw;” 
"another, a black one, as “Abe Erlanger ;” 

a light-colored one was called “Charlie 
Frohman;” a tan one was known as 
“Billie Brady ;’ a black one was dubbed 
“Dave Belasco,” and they all seemed 
to know their names and answered to 
them. The monkeys were given the 
names of well-knowa press agents and 
stage directors, for what reason, the 
_ actors refused to say. 

Farther on we came to the avenue 
flanked by the statues which stood out 
with sepulchrail effect against the green 
' background. 

“These ladies of woe,” said Miss 
‘Sears, indicating the row of statues, 
“are memorials to the past leading 
women in the Elitch theatre. The tall 
one is Henrietta Crosman ; the next one, 
Katherine Grey; the next, Ida Con- 
quest; the small one is May Buckley; 
the next one, Rose Coghlan; the next, 
Maude Fealy, and the pedestal there 
soon will have a facsimile of Willette 
Kershaw on it to regale passers-by. 
Such is fame.” 


The Theatre Proper 


THIS led us to the stage entrance 
of the theatre, a queer frame structure, 
built on an octagonal plan, around 
whose twenty years of existence many 
theatrical memories and _ traditions 
cluster, 

In the squatty little building, many, if 
not the majority, of the now most prom- 
iment players of America have acted 
at one time or another. On the. doors 
of the dressing-rooms are carved or 








painted the names of many celebrated. 
actors and the dates of their activities 
there. About the dressing-roam, 
assigned to the leading woman of dim 
company and this summer occupied by 
Miss Kershaw, are to be found indica- 
tions of the past presence of the fol- 
lowing actresses: 

Rose Coghlan, Eleanor Robson, Jes- 
sie Bartlett Davis, Effie Shannon, 
Blanche Bates, Blanche Walsh, Amelia 
Bingham, Henrietta Crosman, Jane 
Kennark, May Buckley, Mrs. Fiske, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Katherine Grey, Ida 
Conquest and Maude Fealy. Many 
others did not leave their mames. 

Incidentally it should be stated 
that Madame Bernhardt played two 
special engagements in the Elitch the- 
atre with her company on her American 
tours. 

Among the other actresses who have 
played in the theatre are: 

Edith Chapman Neill, Edna Aug, 
Jessie Issett, Amy Dupont, Ada Dwyer, 
Daisy Lovering, Lillian Lawrence, 
Olive Oliver, Agnes Ardeck; Edith 
Crane (Mrs. Tyrone Power), Jane 
Oaker, Olive Wyndham, Dorothy Mc- 
Kay, Bijou Fernandez, Louise Galle- 
way, Anna Johnson, Marion Abbott, 
Doris Keane, Ruth Benson, Antoinette” 
Perry, Marie Bates, Antoinette Walker, 
Christine Norman and Lillian Sinnott. 

On the door or walls of the dressing- 
room assigned to the leading man of 
the company, this summer occupied by 
Charles Waldron, are to be found the 
names or some emblem of the following 
leading men of other years: 

David Warfield, John Mason, Robert 
Edeson, Thomas W. Ross, Tyrone 
Power, Bruce McRae, Orrin Johnson, 
Henry Kolker, William B. Mack, Hen- 
ry Woodruff, Holbrook Blin, Edwin 
Arden, Robert Drouet, Herbert Kelcey, 
Aubrey Boucicault, Brandon Tynan, 
Frederick Perry, Cecil De Mille, Theo- 
dore Roberts, J. H. Gilmour, Douglas 
Fairbanks, George C. Boniface, Jr, 
Frederick Paulding, William Abingdon, 
Eugene Ormonde, Harrison Hunter and — 
Wilson Melrose. 

Other well-known actors who have 
appeared there are: 
james O’Neill, John T. Sullivan, fohn 






































“Wheelock, Edward Mackay, William 
Elliott, W. J. Kelly, Benjamin Horning, 
Emmet Shackelford, Dodson Mitchell, 
~ Dewitt C. Jennings, Sheldon Lewis, 
George Soule Spencer, Lionel Belmore, 
J. Malcolm Dunn, and Fuller Mellish. 


The Theatre’s Beginning 


THE history of Elitch’s theatre is in- 
teresting. Along with the extensive gar- 
den it was established in 1890 by Fred- 
erick Elitch and his wife, and during 
the twenty summers since, a stack com- 

_pany composed of the most capable ac- 
tors available has been maintained there, 

- always with great artistic success and 
most of the time with financial suc- 
cess. For several years the employment 
of the high-class companies represented 

a loss to the management—the first to 

offer standard plays by high-priced 

actors in a summer suburban theatre— 
_ but gradually the place became noted 
and now, and for some time past, the 
theatre is and has been crowded by 

Denver residents and tourists at every 

performance. 

Mr. Elitch died one year after the 
theatre was opened, and the task of 
making the new and then unique enter- 
prise a success devolved upon his 
widow. So enthusiastic was Mrs. Elitch 
over the theatre and gifted with so much 

’ business’ sagacity was she, that five 
- years after her husband’s death she had 
_ placed the theatre on a paying basis, 
and a few years after that it became 
known as the most popular and suc- 
cessful stock organization in the coun- 
try, outside of the metropolitan centers. 
Interest in the theatre was enhanced, of 
course, by the traditions that centered 
around it. 

In 1901 Mrs. Elitch was married to 
her present husband, Mr. Long, and 
Since that time, with the co-operation 
of her husband, she has gained the repu- 
tation of being one of the most 
€xpert theatrical managers in the coun- 
_ try. There are few actors of note in 
America to whom the name of Mrs. 
_ Mary Elitch Long is not familiar, and 

- to whom it:does not represent a position 
_ of importance in the American theatre. 
“Dear me, how many actors I have 


known,” she said to me one da 
many young men and women 
profession have played inconspicuos 
in my theatre, without ever having be 
heard of, and before I know it the eas 
ern papers are full of them and | 
names shine in electric lights on Br 
way. 

“They always remember me and 
old days at Elitch’s, I am glad to 
and when they come to Denver 
‘and play in the down-town thea 
they come out to see me and look 
old theatre over again. I have beer 
mother to many a one of them and 
love them all.” 


How the Actors Live 


TO ONE accustomed to seeing a 
tors during the real theatrical sea 
when they pass their time princi 
between the theatres, cafés and hotels, 
the way the theatrical folk live” 
Elitch’s during the summer is a reve 
lation. It truly is a place where actors 
live like farmers. They have to work 
hard, yet they find a lot of recreation 
and enjoy the life. Of course, every 
now and then they will get toget 
talk over things in their lives that mi 
have been different and get the “blues; 
as they did the night of the dinner party 
which I have described, but they soon 
get over it and they are always willing 
to go back to Elitch’s for another sum- 
mer. 

The actors form an interesting s 
mer colony there. Just beyond the ga 


dens is a group of typical country ™ 


cottages—little, low, frame structures 
with wide porches and a lot of shade 
trees around, Here the actors often 
rest between rehearsals and perform- 
ances, reclining in swings, hammocks 
and easy chairs. New fashions in clothes 
are forgotten, except where stage pur- 
poses require them, and the Thespian’ 
go arotind looking much like real coun- 
try folk, in cheap canvas clothes, with 
sleeves rolled up, and rough straw hats, 
if they wear any hats at all. 
At least three or four times a week 
members of the company give afte 
theatre parties at their homes. Fre 
quently, also, the actors gather at 
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“MRS. ELITCH AND HER 


home of Mrs. Long, an_ attractive 
bungalow in the heart of the garden, 
where entertainment for them is pro- 
vided. Charles Waldron and his charm- 
ine Australian wife gave an entertain- 
ing “spaghetti party” one week this 
past season. They have a beautiful 
three-year-old daughter, Donnie, who 
was a pet of the company. 

Across the street from-the Waldron 
cottage lived William A. Norton and 
his wife, and in the same cottage Zelda 
Sears and Willette Kershaw, both un- 
hampered by husbands, had rooms. 

Frederick Burton, appearing this 
season in Augustus Thomas’ latest play, 
“The Member from Ozark,” and his 
family lived in a pretty cottage, and 
nearby were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Findlay, in an attractive cottage. Har- 
‘rison Ford and his wife, Beatrice Pren- 
- tice, both quite youthful, had a doll- 
like home, and near to them lived Ira 
Hards, the stage director, and his wife, 
Ina Hammer, with pretty Ina, Jr., eight 
years old. Joseph Kaufman and Oscar 
Grey Briggs both have young wives 
whom they established in cottages, and 
John Daly Murphy, the one bachelor of 
the company, showed his domestic in- 
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clinations by leasing a cottage like the 
other men and getting his sister, Miss 
Mary Murphy of Chicago, who will 
make her theatrical début soon, to come 
out and keep house for him. 
Disregarding conventionalities, the 
actors, outside of their theatrical duties, 
lead a care-free existence in this inter- 
esting community. As soon as a re- 
hearsal was over they rushed from the 
stage, out into the garden, where saddle 
horses awaited them. For hours they 
cantered over the country roads near 
Denver, often going as far as the foot- 
hills of the Rockies and returning in 
time for the night performance. They 
indulged in motoring, too, to some ex- 
tent, but that harks back to city life 
and it is precisely that which they 
wanted to get away from while they 
were living the rustic life at Elitch’s. 
All in all, Elitch’s theatre, with its 
actor community, is a very interesting 
place. It is interesting to the theatre- 
goers because good plays are presented 
by capable actors with excellent stage 
effects, and to the actors because the 
atmosphere is wholesome and the thea- 
tre is patronized. by intelligent people, 
who appreciate what is given them. 











DOROTHY BRISTOL is herself a chorus girl and knows whereof she writes. 


HEN the daily papers publish 
a sensational story, profusely 
illustrated, of the latest: esca- 
-pade of Dottie Dewdimple, Chorus 
Girl, the tendency of all that part of 


the public that reads the story is at 
once to jump. to the conclusion tat 
all chorus girls are Dottie D 
dimples. 

If Dottie is named in some 
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suit as the woman who has broken up 
a happy family, the reader immedi- 
ately decides that all chorus girls are 
natural-born home-breakers, 


If Dottie is seen dashing about the’ 


boulevards in a handsome automo- 
bile, which she uses as if she owned 
it and of which she says she is the 


’ owner, the public supposes that all 


chorus girls own motor cars—and 
wonders how they can afford such 
Juxuries. 

If Dottie is seen dashing about in 
ten new hats in a season, and an 
equal number of attractive gowns, 
the public shrugs its shoulders and 
lifts its eyebrows with a meaning 
glance. 

The chorus girl is a subject of great 


‘interest to a vast majority of the 


dwellers in our cities. Perhaps we 
who belong to that group of human 


' beings should be thankful to the 


newspapers for keeping us so promi- 
nertly in the public eye. Most of us 


are, to a certain extent. We are grate- 


ful because the papers have helped 
to stimulate public interest in us, and 


_ the greater the public interest the 
_more places there will be for us on 
. the stage. 


Being a chorus girl, I feel that I 


_ have some right to speak on the sub- 
| ject, and I am sure that most of us 
. temper our gratitude for what the 
“hewspapers have done and still do for 
us, with a feeling of disapproval of 
the manner in which publicity has 


been thrust upon us, 

We are not especially pleased be- 
cause the newspapers have been 
greatly to blame for causing the pub- 
lic to think we are all Dottie Dewdim- 
ples, when, as a matter of fact, only 
a very few of us are, 

In other. words, the chorus girl of 
these days is misunderstood, mis- 
judged, and condemned generally 
without warrant of truth. 

Because, to the eye of the mere 


_ Man, or the woman who knows only 
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HOW THE CHORUS GIRLLIVES  ——=‘101 


one way to get attractive clothing— 
buy it at an expensive store and let 
some one else pay the bill—it seems 


‘impossible for some chorus girls to 


dress as they do on the salaries they 
are known to receive, it does not fol- 
low that the mere man’s suspicions 
are well founded. 

Because some chorus girls live at 
expensive hotels does not mean what 
it is generally taken to mean. 

There are a few chorus girls who 
have means to enable them to live in 
a far more expensive style than their 
salaries would warrant. There are a 
few who can afford their own motor 
cars and do it honestly, because they 
have other sources of income than 
their salaries. These are girls who are 
on the stage because they like the 
work and because they prefer doing 
this work to idling at home. 

These, however, are rare cases, for 
the majority of chorus’ girls must 
work for their living, and must save 
for the “rainy day.” And the majori- 
ty of them live blameless lives. The 
glaring spotlight that is thrown upon ~ 
a few does the majority a great in- 
justice. 

How do they manage to make both 
ends meet? Before I became a chorus 
girl I sometimes wondered over this 
question myself, and since becoming 
one I feel qualified to answer it and 
answer it correctly. 

The average weekly salary of the 
chorus girl in the musical comedy 
companies of the first class probably 
is between $20¢and $25. The public 
generally is acquainted with the fig- 
ures, and when the chorus girl 
dresses in style and lives moderately. 
well, it brings its shoulders and eye- 
brows into play. 

That is because the public knows 
as little about the real life of the cho- 
rus girl as it knows about the North 
Pole. 

I am willing, perfectly willing, to 
admit that $20 a week would not pay 
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the way of chorus girls if chorus 
girls were such irresponsible butter- 
flies as they are generally supposed 
to be—which they are not. 

In the first place, most chorus girls 


_. are ambitious, energetic, hard work- 


ers, economical, and interested in 

their work—the few Dottie Dew- 

dimples to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

When she—the chorus girl—blos- 
soms forth in twelve different hats, 
‘each in the latest style, in one season, 
- she hasn’t squandered several hun- 
- dred.dollars on them, as the public 
supposes. In most cases it is just one 
hat, made over by her deft fingers 
eleven times. It has cost her the 
amount she paid for the original hat 
—which probably was bought at a 
sale, or at a-special discount for the 
sake of the advertising she would give 
the style, or the firm—with the ad- 
dition of a few dollars for extra flow- 
ers, trimmings, etc., and of a few 
hours of her spare time between her 
appearances on the stage. 

When she appears in a stunning 
new dress, that looks as if it might 
have cost several weeks’ salary, in 
“mine cases out of ten she has made it 
herself, even to covering the cloth 
buttons that set it off to such great 
advantage. Frequently the chorus 
girls can be seen in their dressing 
rooms, during their “waits,” working 
on fancy sewing, to be used to trim a 
mew gown or a new hat. 

The chorus girl does dress well. 
She, like all other women, wants to 
look attractive, but she probably 
makes her dress money go further 
than any other class of women. It is 
‘almost as necessary for her to be well 
dressed off the stage, as on, and this 
necessity has taught her a hundred 
little tricks of economy. 

In the next place, few of the chorus 
girls live at expensive hotels, in spite 
of the general opinion to the con- 
trary. In the smaller cities, where 


long runs are the rare nt 
is practically compelled to live 
tels all the time, but in such cities 
hotels are not nearly so expensive ; 
they are in New York or Chicago, 
But the moment the comp 
reaches a larger city, with the pro 
pects of a run of even a few week 
you will see the chorus girls, 
groups of three and four, doing “li 
housekeeping” in a suite of neat 
inexpensive rooms in the theatrical 
boarding house district. 
Here the little gas stove is put into 
use, and the usual after theatre cham 
pagne supper of the chorus girl $ 
out to be a modest little midni; 
lunch prepared in her own room, 
her own hands, and eaten with onl 


her chums as company. It is at night, 


after the performance, that the 
rus girl, while the landlady is asleep, 


encroaches on the business of the © 


laundries. It isn’t an unusual sight to 
see the mirror and the window panes 
plastered with handkerchiefs that the 
girls have washed on the sly. 
Few chorus girls “flock by them- 
selves.” They need companionship, 
and it is not long after the company 
is organized before the members 
have divided into groups of two and 
three and four, as they find congen 


spirits. When they join forces, the — 


rent of the rooms for two or th 
does not amount to the rent of a roc 
in even a second class hotel for a 


Instead of spending a dollar or 


for a meal for one, in a high 
restaurant, half that amount will fur- 
nish a good meal for all of them, 
when prepared in their little “home.” 
During the long run of “The Can- 
dy Shop” in Chicago, I lived ina 


very pleasant little flat on the South © 
Side with two other girls and a chap: ~ 


eron. I voted in favor of the flat, and 
persuaded the others to join us, be 
cause I just love to cook, and want 
a real gas range to work with. 
were a great deal happier in that 
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had lived in the manner the public 
¢hinks we do. And our little tea par- 


ties were more enjoyable than costly 


banquets at the Auditorium. 
The chorus girl is too much inter- 


ested in her work to do one tenth the 
_ things she is supposed to do. Nearly 


all of them hope for the day to arrive 

soon when they will work out 
of the chorus and into a “part.” Most 
of them are studious, and practically 
every one has other work that brings 
her in as much or more money. than 
her salary amounts to. This is what 
enables the chorus girl to save some- 
thing, and still live comfortably and 
dress well. 

In “The Candy Shop” chorus there 
was one girl who was an interior dec- 
orator, and she was so good that all 
of her spare time from her theatrical 


_ work was spoken for. Another always 
_ had orders in advance for fancy work. 


Another made a nice little income 
writing for the newsapers and maga- 
zines. Another taught music, and so 
on. Some were studying for straight 
dramatic work; some were studying 
to improve their voices; and every 
one was doing something to improve 
herself, whenever she had the time. 

I became a chorus girl bcause that 
was the first step toward a higher 
place on the stage. I wavered a long 
time between the stage and miniature 
painting, for which I had been edu- 


_ Gated. I liked the painting very much, 


but the work was too hard on my 
eyes, too exacting in detail for my 
nerves, and I finally decided in favor 
of the stage. 

When I am not watching the work 
on the stage of the other members of 
the company, trying to fit myself so 
that I can step into any of the parts 
if the opportunity arises, I am busy 
on other things. I have kept up my 
miniature work, and do some of that. 
Tam a kodak fiend, and snap every- 
thing of interest wherever I go. The 
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tle flat than we would have been if we | 
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most interesting pictures I mount on — 
pretty calendars, perhaps color them 
by hand, and add a few painted 
leaves etc., and lay them aside for © 
the holidays. When that time comes 
around, I have no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of them. Some I sell to my friends, ~ 
and many are bought by the depart- 
ment stores and art stores, 

I do not consider myself different 
from the average chorus girl. I like 
to cook. I like housework. I like my 
stage work. I am an enthusiastic fish- 
erman and am quite proud of the 
fact that I caught the largest “mus- 
kie” ever caught out of the northern 
Wisconsin lakes by a woman. 

When I get rich—and most of us 
are looking forward to the time when 
we shall work out of the chorus and 
into a part that will pay a great big 
salary—I intend to build a home in 
the northern woods, and ask every 
poor chorus girl on the stage to come 
and stay as long as she wants to. 

And I have made up my mind to 
build that house with my own hands 
—or at least a part of it. One is apt to 
appreciate so much more something 
that is worked for. 

The chorus girl doesn’t spend all 
her spare time off the stage with male 
admirers. In the first place she 
doesn’t want to, because she has oth- 
er things that are too interesting to 
neglect. In the next place she is usual- 
ly a level-headed little thing with 
enough common sense to know that 
such a course would be a sad waste 
of time. . 

Oh, no, the chorus girl isn’t a man- 
hater. I didn’t mean to make it that 
strong. Like all well balanced wo- 
men, she likes” attractive men, and, 
like those same well balanced women, 
she is somewhat particular in her 
choice of her friends. 

The chorus girl is not a paragon, 
but neither is she the opposite. She 
is just the average educated, jolly, 
ambitious American woman, with her 






































Like the little girl in the poem; 
when she is good she is very, very 
good and when she is bad she is 
_ horrid. 

Some people think the stage work 
of the chorus girl would be very tir- 
jing and very monotonous. I remem- 
‘ber when we passed the one hun- 
dredth performance of “The Candy 
Shop” a friend asked me if I wasn’t 
tired of the monotony of it. 

“Tired?” I asked of her. “Why, of 
course not. It isn’t monotonous. Ev- 
ery night is different. Every night we 
try to do a little better than we did 
the night before. I shall expect to do 
better work on the hundred and first 
performance than I did on the hun- 
dredth, and I shall be disappointed 
with myself if I do not.” 

That is the way most of us look 
upon our work, and though what we 
do may seem monotonous, we do not 
So consider it. ; 

I seem to hear this objection: 

“Yes, that’s all right with the cirls 





who have not been im the 
longer than a few seasons. But: 
them cannot get ‘parts,’ and 
they keep on striving, year 
year, without getting any fur 


-along, don’t they get to the 


where they work mechanically?” 

Sometimes I have had that the 
myself. Sometimes I have felt it 
sad that some of us, who really 
trying and striving, wouldn’t get 
much higher. But the last part of 
objection isn’t sound. When a girl k 
been a member of the chorus for sey 
eral seasons, without any- hope 
prospect of securing a better position, 
she doesn’t stay in the chorus and be 
come mechanical. 

If she has had the energy to try 
for five or six years, in the face of 
continual disappointments, she has 
too much energy to give up entirely 
and stick. Then she turns to some” 
thing else that she can do and tries to 
make a success in another field. 


Common sense is just as useful, and _ : 


just as prevalent in the chorus gill © 
class as in any other. 






































By Ormsby A. Court 


You may talk about good and bad Agents, 
And Press Representatives, too, 

Or “Jolly Boys” “Put” in the business 
When Barnum’s “What is it” was néw; 

You may tolerate, scorn ’em or praise ’em, 
Or Billingsgate them down below, 

’ But who could you blame for the business, 

If one wasn’t "head of the show? 


You may claim that the Agent’s an “Excess”—= 
A “Prop” of the “Palmy” old years— 
That changes Progressive in faking, 
Have won him a scene-trunk of sneers; 
Yet the Agent’s deserving of honor, 
And bouquets of poppyplant blow, 
For his Spartanlike courage in going 
Ahead of some Broadwayhit show. 





You may threaten, e’en scare all the Agents—~ 
Back, back to the plough and the goad— 

By a fact’ry for Presswork on Broadway, 
And eight-dollar dudes for the road; 

But you cannot unmake them the heroes— 
The only real.ones of the play— 4 

For the typewritten rot they have carried, 
And dared to hand out on their way. 





a So here’s to that peripatetic, 

The man who is always “Ahead”— 
Except when behind in his wages— 
Who dates on a berth for a bed; 

He may not pay taxes on Broadway, 
But an Adjective mine he’ll confess, 
And Acres of Alliteration, 

With Credit for truth—more or less. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


F O’TOOLE had been a good book- 

agent he would not have wandered 

into Plunkett’s Dramatic Agency to 
try to sell a swarm of actors out of jobs 
the book he was canvassing for, to-wit, 
“Mother, Home and Heaven.” He was 
sick of the business, and wanted to get 
out of it. But, leaving the question of 
sound judgment aside, Flybinite, the 
more or less well-known theatrical man- 
ager, who was in quest of histrionic 
talent, happened to see him and he was 


favorably impressed by his archite 
Without waiting for the formality of 
introduction from the agent, this p 
pous personage approached O’Toole 
straightway addressed him: 

“Say, are you.an actor? Are you 
in’ for an engagement ?” 8 

O’Toole was immensely flattered 
taken for an actor. Without any 
tion whatever he replied: 

“My name is O’Toole, and 
tragedian.” fe 
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“IN THE DAYS OF ROME” 


_» “O'Toole!” repeated = Filybinite 
thoughtfully. “I never heard of it.” 

“That’s because I’ve just come from 
the P tip c les a 

“Meanin’ Australia?” ao 

“And elsewhere. My dramatic activi- 
ties have been confined mostly to Zan- 
gibar. In Zanzibar I was conceded by 
discriminating critics to be the hottest 
Hamlet that ever came over the pike.” 

“Zanzibar!” echoed Mr. Flybinite, 
puzzled. “Where have I heard of Zan- 
zibar? Aint it a country of coons?” 

“Yes,” said O’Toole, “and they’re 
the most appreciative audience you 
ever saw. Shakespeare—why, they eat 
him up with missionaries! All of ‘em 
carry paper editions of his plays in their 
- breech-clouts. They come to the theatre 
* en deshabilly, so to speak, and with 
dressy stove-pipe hats, and they always 
bring their spears with ’em. If they're 
not stuck on an actor they try to stick 
their spears in him. But I was the whole 
fromage de brie with ’em. After I made 
my farewell appearance at the Guava 
Opera House they were all down at the 
steamer to see me off. ‘Oskoola!’ they 
kept yelling and waving their spears. 
‘Oskoolal ” 

“What did they mean?” asked the 
eurious Mr. Flybinite. 

“I think they meant ‘Come back!’ ” 
said O’Toole. 

“And didn’t you?” 

“No, I wasn't taking any chances.” 

Mr. Flybinite reverted to business. 

“You've got the physic of the part,” 
said the manager, who had a hit-and- 
miss way of speech,.but generally miss. 
“What I’m after is a big, husky guy 
to play Lucullus, a Christian, in the 
play I'm a-goin’ to take out, ‘In the 

ays of Rome.’” 


“That sounds good to me,” said O’- 
Toole thoughtfully. 

“It sounds good to everyone but the 
Mr. Wiseheimers,” ‘said Mr. Flybinite, 


with considerable .enthusiasm. “This 
dramer’s a mee-dee-val one like ‘Ben- 
Hur,’ ‘Quo Vadis’ an’ ‘The Sign of 
the Cross,’ only it’s got them plays skun 
to death. Nero, he figgers in it, an’ 
I've got a man for Nero who kin do 
a@ great fiddle specialty. When Rome’s 
a-burnin’ off stage R., Lucudlus enters 


in.a pink undershirt, with the seme’ 
cut off short, showing his “ 


with t 


Aint it enough to make the women jamp 
right out of their seats an’ holler; “Aint 
he grand?” 

“Me for Lucullus, the Christian!” 
said O’Toole decidedly. 

“Well, I should say so!” agreed Mr. 
Flybinite, with distinct emphasis. “It’s 
a part any actor would be crazy to get, 
for it’s goin’ to be the makin’ of some 
one. The production’s simply magnifi- 
cent. I’ve got the finest aniline scenery 
that ever went into a trunk.” 

“What’s the part worth?” 

“I’m a-comin’ to that,” said Mr. Fly- 
binite. “First let me explain that I pay — 
all. I’m first a-goin’ to play all the towns ~ 
up the Hudson, an’ then along the Erie 
canal. I’ve made arrangements with the 
cap’n of acanal-boat to transport com- 
pany an’ scenery, an’ feed ‘em—the 
company, I mean. It’s got a propeller, 
so we don’t have to depend on mules, 
an’ the savin’ in railroad fares ‘ll be 
consider’ble. I’ll pay ten an’ cakes, an’ 
you’ve got to hustle trunks an’ work 
props. It’s the chance of a life, so you'd 
better grab it quick.” 

“When do you start?” asked O’Toole. 

“Why, we’re rehearsin’ now, over a 
beer hall on Eighth Avenue. I had a 
man for Lucullus, but he’s fell down on 
me. That’s why I had to rush over here 
to get an actor. I want you to start in 
at once.” 

“Well, I'll just go you,” said O’Toole. 

Accordingly, with “Mother, Home 
and Heaven” tucked under his arm, he 
accompayjed Mr. Flybinite to the hail 
over on Eighth Avenue, where the lat- 
ter’s newly organized dramatic com- ~ 
pany was in all the throes of rehearsal. 
At sight of Mr. Flybinite, a Tittle, 
weazened man, who sat at a small round 
table on which reposed a typewritten 
MS. with copious annotations in pen- 
cil, arose and went to him. 

“Nero’s tanked up,” he imparted 


gloomily. 
“What, again?” cried Mr. Flybinite, 
ast. 
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“Yes,” replied the weazened, little 
“man, who was Mr. Bluff, the stage di- 
rector, “and he says if you don’t get his 
“fiddle out of soak he'll throw up his 
‘part and play vaudeville dates.” 
'-“Good heavens!” groaned Mr. Fly- 
-binite. “I’ve got it out of pawn three 
times already. Where is he?” 

- “Down in the saloon, telling the bar- 
keeper how good he is.” 

' Mr. Flybinite tore madly down the 
Stairs to interview Mr. Jaggers, the 
“bibulous Roman monarch. In a. short 
‘while he returned, much disheveled in 
his appearance and with his right eye 
| slightly puffed up. When he could find 
“breath to speak, he remarked: 

- “Say, we'll have to find another 
~ Nero. I just fired that soak.” 

“Excuse me, Mr, Flybinite,” quietly 
spoke up Miss Gladys Blithersleigh, 
“who was cast for the leading rdle of 
Lygia, “but I’ve got a gentleman friend, 
Mr. Harold Montmorency, who could 
just eat up the part of Nero. He’s re- 
cherché and distingué, and can give 

aggers cards and spades. Fortunately, 

"s disengaged, though Frohman’s 
after him.” 

“Can he play the fiddle?” asked Mr. 
Flybinite, with interest. 

‘No, but he can the accordeon,” said 
Miss Blithersleigh. “I can sit all night 
and listen to him play “Die Wacht am 

' Mr. Bluff, the stage director, nodded 
his approval. 

- “Tt seems to me it would be better 
for Nero to play an accordeon than a 
fiddle,” was his opinion. “It is more up- 
to-date, so to speak, and has more of 
the elements of novelty. That’s what 
we want—freshness and originality. 
Besides, an accordeon will make a big- 
ger hit with the masses. I hope he can 
2 it behind his back.” 
“ad ’d better send for him,” said 
Mr. Filybinite. 

_ Mr. Montmorency put in such a 
"prompt appearance, with his accordeon, 
that it might reasonably have been sus- 
: he was lurking in the neighbor- 

for this opportunity. The rehear- 

sal thereupon proceeded, and O’Toole 
read the lines of his part. Finally, the 
climax of the third act was reached, and 


he stood with his arms folded an 
lowed out: : 

“*And this is Rome!’ ” : 

“What did you say those coons 
Zanzibar yelled at you when you wer 
away?” asked Mr. Flybinite. ‘a 

““Oskoola! Oskoola!’” said O’To 

“And you didn’t know what 
meant ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I can guess.” 

O’Toole was puzzled to know what 
Mr. Flybinite meant, but he hesitated 
about pressing him for any further ex- 7 
planations. He sank into a chair, and © 
Miss Blithersleigh began to talk with 
great animation. 

“This tour promises to be delightful, “7 
doesn’t it?” she said. “I do hope all®= 
the people will prove congenial and pro- ~ 
fessional jealousy wont creep in. Tray- - 
eling on a canal-boat will be like be 
ing on one’s private yacht.” 

“Do you know where we open?” 
asked Mr. Montmorency. 

“We play independent time, untram-— 
meled, thank Heaven, by any theatri 
cal trust,” said Mr. Flybinite, who over- ~~ 
heard him. “We open at Haverstraw.” 

“Splendid!” cried Mr. Montmorency, 
“I’m a great favorite in Haverstraw.” 

The time for the opening perfor 
mance drew near and the rehearsals” 
grew more arduous and exacting. The 
advance agent, Mr. Spacer, duly de 
parted in a motor-boat, loaded to the 
gunwales with printing for the various 
towns that were to be played, and he 
sent in glowing reports of the business — 
awaiting them. - 

“T’ve got you billed immense,” he- 
wrote in his letter of advice from Ha- 
verstraw, “and everyone’s talking about 
the show.” E 

Filled with the most pleasant antici 
pations, Mr. Flybinite made his descent ~ 
upon Haverstraw. He found the local 
manager, Mr. Bucky, very pessimistic 
in his views, however: 

“T don’t look for nothin’ much to 
night,” he said gloomily. “ ‘Quo Vadis’ 
came in just before you, an’ they cut” 
out ‘Quo’ an’ disappointed everybody 
Thank goodness, I don’t depend on the 
op’ry house, though. It’s my unde 
bus’ness pulls me‘ through.” 





“Maybe things will be better than you 

Uae said Mr. Flybinite hopefully. 

“We've got a strong local favorite in 
old Montmorency.” 

eeeThat’s an akas, aint is?’ asked Mr. 

Bucky suspiciously. 2 

“It’s a nom de thééter,” explained 
Miss Blithersleigh. “Mr. Montmorency’s 
family name is Jones.” — 

“Qh, yes, I know,” said Mr. Bucky. 
“He used to work in one of the brick 
yards.” : 

The fears of this astute manager, 
who at all times kept his hand on the 
pulse of the public, unfortunately were 
realized that night, for the gross re- 
ceipts of the performance totaled up 
exactly $16.50. Harold Montmorency 
naturally was very much disappointed 
that there was not a larger outpouring 
of his admiring friends, but neverthe- 
less he girded himself for a great per- 
sonal triumph. When he made his first 
appearance he waited for a terrific 
storm of welcoming applause that did 
not come. Then he went on with his 
lines : 

“Tremble, slave! I am Nero, your 
emperor !” 

“Yes, Harold,” called out a voice 
from the gallery, “and you’d better go 
back making brick.” 

With profuse interruptions the play 
continued, and Mr. Flybinite waited 
anxiously for the grand climax of the 
third act that he fondly hoped would 
carry the audience off its feet. Finally 
OQ’Toole rushed on the stage, in his 
pink undershirt and drawers, and, let- 
ting the muscles of his bare arms play, 
shouted : 

“And this is Rome!” 

“There, what do you think of that?” 
he jubilantly cried to Mr. Bucky, as 
the curtain descended in a pandemo- 
nium of noise. 

“What do I think of it?” repeated 
the other gloomily. “Why, I think it’s 
goin’ to be a long time before public 
confidence is restored.” 

After this discouraging experience at 


Haverstraw, the canal-boat next morn-' 


ing steamed on to Fishkill. The manager 
there, Mr. Biller, was not over-san- 
guine about the prospects. 

“You aint goin’ to do nothin’,” he 


opined. “Last night we had a show 
called “The Three Muskeeters.’”” 
“You mean ‘The Three Mus- 
keteers,’ don’t you?” suggested Mr. Fly- 
binite. 
“No, I don’t either,” said Mr. Biller 
emphatically. “I mean ‘The Three Mus- 


keeters,’ because everybody got stung.” 


His opinion was borne out by a $9.25 
house. 


“They’re the cream dee la cream, 


though,” he comfortingly explained. — 
“You’ve got the most cultured people 
in Fishkill here to-night—all of ‘em 
high-brows except the butcher, who's 
in on a window privilege.” 

All the way up the Hudson they made 
the appalling discovery that “The Three 
Musketeers” had come before them and 
taken the edge off business. 

“Curses on them!” cried Mr. Fly- 
binite bitterly. “However, I understand 
they’ve struck off into the Kerosene 
Circuit, and we’ll have the canal towns — 
without opposition. My advices from 
the advance agent, Mr. Spacer, are dis- 
‘tinctly encouraging. Here’s a_ letter 
from Rome, N. Y., in which he says: 
‘Capacity here sure. Am thinking of 
boosting prices. Great local interest on 
account of title, “In the Days of Rome.” 
Everyone thinks it means Rome, — 
N. 5 eg ” 

Consequently all, in spite of depress- 
ing business at Amsterdam and Little 
Falls, were still much encouraged over 
what Rome might have in store. While 
the boat was on its way at last toward 
this saving metropolis, Miss Blithers- 
leigh suddenly remarked: 

“Say, isn’t there something funny 
about the canal?” 

Harold Montmorency, who was 
shooting craps out on deck with Offing- 
ham Slathers, paused in his diversion 


to reply cynically: 
funny about all 


“There’s something 
canals.” Ye 
“Yes, I know,” said Miss Blithers- 


leigh, “but in this one the tide seems 


to be going out.” . 
Instantly the rubicund face of Cap- 
tain Wattles, the navigator, became 


grave. 
“Lady,” he said, “there aint no tide 
in this here canal. But, just the same, the 
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water’s a-goin’ down. I’ve been noticin’ 
it right along, but I thought it was the 
Wwood-alcohol I’d took. There, we've 
just struck bottom !” 
' Mr. Flybinite thereupon waded to 
_ the bank and effected an arrangement 
with a farmer in the proximity to trans- 
port the organization and aniline scen- 
ery to the expectant Rome, four miles 
away. The triumphant entrée was made 
late in the afternoon, and Mr. Flybinite 
hhastened to confer with the local im- 
_ presario. 
“Are you sold out for to-night?” was 
his first question. 
~ “No,” was Mr. Pastem’s disgusted 
 fesponse, “there’s a few seats left, an’ 
' then some. People wont stand for no 
~ take-off on this town.” 
Still, local curiosity drew $68 to the 
theatre that night. When the curtain 
finally rose, it was obvious to the 
audience that the scenery was “faked 
up,” for it bore no resemblance what- 
ever to any geographical section of 
Rome, N. Y. Everyone, of course, was 
disappointed, and the play was received 
in frigid silence. Mr, Flybinite hope- 
fully waited for the great scene of the 
third act to liven things up. O’Toole, 
in his undershirt, bounded out upon the 
_ stage and, crossing his arms and letting 
his muscles play, shouted: 
_ “And this is Rome!” 
An angular, shrewish-faced woman 
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excitedly arose from her seat in 
third row of the orchestra. 

“Yes, you scoundrel!” she shrié 
back, “I suppose you think it’s a good” 
thing it aint Watertown. But Ty 
moyed here from Watertown and 
working here in the pants factory. J 
let me get my hands on you!” 

O’Toole dashed madly from 
stage, U. L., and the irate female : 
through the door of the private box 
after him, 

“What does it all mean?” asked Mi 
Blithersleigh, trying to detain her. 

“It means that he’s left me, his i 
nocent, trusting wife, with seven ¢ 
dren on my hands,” was her breath 
less response, “But never you mind, 
have the law on him. Which way d 
he run?” 

‘And without waiting for an answer, 
she flew out of the stage-door upon 
the track of her recalcitrant spouse, 

“Well,” said Mr.-Flybinite, in decided 
tones, to the assembled company a half+ 
hour later, “this settles the tour. We're 
up against a hoodoo.” : 

“Pardon me,” said the curious Har- 
old Montmorency, “but can you tell me 
what’s become of O’Toole?” 

“His histrionic career is ended,” said 
Mr. Flybinite. “O’Toole’s in jail, and 
it would be an act of professional 
courtesy if somebody took ‘to him his 
clothes.” 
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MR. PERCY BURTON has been associated with Mr. Forbes-Robertson for several © 


years. 


He is one of the foremost theatrical journalists of England'and previous to join- 
ing Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s forces was ass 


with Wilson Barrett, Sir Charles 


yndham, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Sir Henry Irving and Sir John Hart— indeed, 


with all the later actor knights of England 


T IS rare indeed that the real ap- 

proaches the ideal. Knowledge is too 

apt to prove disillusionment, and on 
the hypothesis that “no man is a hero 
to his valet,” one might say that no 
actor 1s a hero to his manager, but here 
we have an exception which proves the 
tule. Forbes-Robertson differs from 
most of his contemporaries on the mod- 
ern stage, inasmuch as the real Forbes- 
Robertson is the ideal which so many 
play-goers have formed of him. 

I have enjoyed peculiarly favorable 
opportunities of studying Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson from many standpoints, 


both in public and private life, 
during, my association with him, 
but have never been disillusioned. 
He is not a poseur. He says what he 
means and means what he says, There 
is no beating about the bush—no hy- 
pocrisy about high art. One may not 
always agree with him, but you must at 
all events respect the force of his con- 
victions. Forbes-Robertson is both a 
student and philospher, but he is also a 
man of the world, as was Irving. And 
of Irving and many another old asso- 
ciate, such as Phelps, he speaks with the 
utmost affection and gratitude. 
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Phelps Taught Him 


~ FORBES-ROBERTSON never for- 
gets that it was Phelps who first in- 
“structed him in the rudiments and de- 
‘velopments of his art, nor that Irving 
_ showed him much practical encourage- 
tment subsequently. He does not despise 
the day of small things, nor is he too 
“proud to think and speak of his begin- 
mings, without kicking the ladder aside 
n disdain. 

He is proud of the fact that his first 
Dank balance was realized at the age of 
twenty-nine from his painting of the 
@hurch scene in “Much Ado About 
_ Nothing,” which was hung in the Royal 
- Academy, and now rests in the Players’ 
“Club, in New York, since the sale of 
TIrving’s relics. For it was commissioned 
- by Henry Irving, who proposed that 
Claudio should paint the scene in which 
’ “he appeared, for $750. Forbes-Robert- 
Son at once agreed, but Irving was so 
delighted with the result that he in- 
sisted on doubling the amount, and sent 
him a cheque for $1500. Forbes-Rob- 
€rtson returned it twice, but in vain. 
Irving was adamant even in his gen- 
€rosity, and had his way. 

I have recollections of many pleas- 
ant conversations with Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson under all kinds of conditions, 
and made records of not a few after- 
wards. 


Robertson a Story Teller 


WITH a natural inclination to loneli- 
_‘néss—even gloominess sometimes, and 
_ the temperament of a man of moods— 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson is a good racon- 
teur. He has many interests and a very 
Droad-minded attitude towards them. 
‘He is never petty, and bears no malice 
ven to those who have taken advantage 
‘of him. Many have found this compara- 
tively easy, for Forbes-Robertson has 
as much idea about business as the 
average commercial man about art, 
which is not much. Yet au fond he is a 
~ true Scot, more careful about the money 
“he spends on himself than on others, 
y ames to a degree. And he is proud 
of it oS 
~ “Do not deprive me of my little 


economies !” he has more than on 

to me, when I have perhaps seem 
force his hand. And yet at others, 
will not let his right hand know 
his left hand doeth. 

Forbes-Robertson is at his best ag 
conversationalist first thing in the mo 
ing. During the evening he is too muc 
engrossed with his work or the c 
acter he is portraying to take much 
test in small-talk, though always ¢ 
to receive an old friend and grateful te 
hear a good story, while after the 
formance he is too tired to think 
much -except his bed. There is nothii 
of the dilettante about Forbes-Robert 
son. He is thorough in all that he dogs, 


A Reader and Talker 


HE IS always willing or ready te 
talk about the past, and often have | 
thought that, unlike most who live if 
the present and some who live in the 
future, Forbes-Robertson is happiest im 
his dreams of days gone by. Give him; 
book—preferably. of biography, such a8 
that of Garibaldi (one of his greatest 
heroes)—and he will read for hours 


and talk about it for days afterwards. 7% 


* 


Yet, let him receive a letter from 
wife or little girl, and wild horses will 
not part him from it. And probably fi 
happiest hours have been. spent this sum- 
mer with Mrs. Robertson and his br 
girl in their sister’s (Maxine Elliot's 
beautiful house at Bushey Heath im 
England, At least, it seemed so to me 
when I went, for he had eyes and eats 
for nothing else. Dollars were but. dross 
to him then! 3 

But reverting to my many walks and 
talks with him during his last long sea- 
son-in New York, where, as he face 
tiously wrote upon his latest photograph, 
I had not given him “a moment’s peace,” 
I have ‘many recollections of rem 
niscences and anecdotes told, some of 
them private, and none intended for 
publication. 

Modjeska, Mary Anderson, Bet 
hardt, Mrs. Kendal, Rossetti, Meredith 
Swinburne, Irving, Hare, Carnegie, ane 
a host of others were discussed 
many a story, and being a good lister 
I reaped a rich harvest of reminiscen 





“Never Again” 


IT WAS the multifarious quality of 
his invitations in New York that led 
him, no doubt, to tell me of an old habit 
of his and his brother’s (Norman 
Forbes’) when frequently out visiting 
years ago in London, that whenever 
they had been particularly bored by 
their host or hostess, on leaving the 
house they would pause discreetly upon 
the doorstep and hum or whistle, sotto 
voce of course, the chorus from a then 
well-known refrain, entitled “Never 
Again!” One night, to their consterna- 
tion, on hearing a rustle they turned 
round, and found the door slightly ajar 
and several footmen, with the butler, 
and apparently the owner in the back- 
ground, listening interestedly to this ex- 
traordinary proceeding. Let it be said 
that to the credit of American hospi- 
tality, Forbes-Robertson instantly de- 
nied the soft impeachment of ever hav- 
ing been guilty of such a duet or solo 
here! 


Forbes-Robertson and Modjeska 


OF MODJESKA, Forbes-Robert- 
son always spoke in terms of the warm- 
est admiration, and his loyalty to those 
who were at one time his superiors is 
always a dominant note in his vein of 
reminiscence. And like Irving, he 
“counts himself in nothing else so hap- 
py as in a soul rememb’ring’ his good 
friends.” 

Modjeska was, he recalled, the first 
Juliet to whom he played Romeo, and 
the greatest he had ever known. He de- 
scribed with what beauty, pathos and 
power she invested that difficult rdle, of 
which it has been truly said that it needs 
the appearance of a girl, and the experi- 
ence of a woman. Modjeska was, Rob- 
ertson said, the most unselfish of ac- 
tresses, and had a very keen sense of 
‘humor. Once, when he was playing 
Romeo and was about to make his. exit 
from her room, he was staggered to 
find that the ladder had been taken 
away, and pointed the fact out to her 
in a stage-whisper. “You must jump!” 
she said, with scarcely disguised glee; 
and, indeed, there was no other way to 


negotiate the ten or twelve feet between | 
aay bedroom and terra firma. So he 
to. ; 
Of his old days at the Lyceum, too, 
with Sir Henry Irving, Forbes-Robert- 
son has many mteresting reminiscences — 
to relate, amongst others, of poor Wil 
liam Terriss, physically the handsomest 
actor of his day. 


Hungry Terriss 


“IRVING was very fond of poor 
“Bill Terriss,” said Forbes-Robertson, 
“and was mightily amused by the um 
conscious impertinence with which Ter- 
riss treated the dear old chief.” Irving, 
as is well known, had a dining-room ~ 
(called the Beef Steak Room) just off 
the stage near his own dressing room, 
and one night Terriss smelt the savory 
odor of appetizing cooking proceeding — 
towards the end of the performance. — 
“Fine smell that, Guv’nor ;” said Ter- 
riss to Irving during a. wait in the wings. 
“Yes, very good,” agreed Irving, who 
added as a polite afterthought: “You 
must come along some time and have 
supper with me, my boy.” “Nothing 
would please me better, Guv’nor,” satd 
Terris, to which Irving replied: “Well, 
when would you like to come?” “To- 
night!” responded Terriss promptly. 
And he did, while Irving was delighted 
by the businesslike acceptance of his 
imvitation. . 

E tell these stories to show the ele- 
ment of hwmor and, still more, his ap- 
preciation of it, in the composition of 
the real Forbes-Robertson, for which 
he has been given little credit, but to” 
hear- him at his best the story must 
have a Scottish accent, and his reminis- 
cences of Swinburne reminded him that 
im failing to get that famous to 
adapt Francois Coppée’s play “Pour la 
Couronne,” he had fallen back on 
another fine poet, John Davidson. 5 


Davidson Wanted To Know 


THIS recalled a good story which 
contradicts, too, the statement that John 
Davidson had no sense of humor. “We 
were rehearsing his beautiful play at 
the Lyceum,” said Mr. Robertson, “and 
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Davidson was leaning against the pro- 
Scenium engrossed in it. Presently a 
well-known actor, who shall be name- 
Tess, came on the stage, waving his 
arms like a windmill and sawing the air 
in his desire to illustrate the text. Da- 
vidson edged quietly up to me. ‘That, I 
Suppose, will be a verra well-known 
actor, he said sotto voce. ‘Yes,’ I 
agreed. ‘And I presume he will be in 
receipt of a verra considerable honora- 
fium, he continued. I confessed he was 
‘Tight. “Then why does he wave his arms 
aboot in that extraordinary manner?’ 
said Davidson in his broad Scots ac- 
cent, adding with a humorous gleam in 
_ his eye: ‘If he did that in Piccadilly 
he would be arrested!’ ” 


Meredith Anecdotes 


MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON, who 
_ ‘was a picturesque figure at the Meredith 
~ Memorial Service in Westminster Ab- 
bey some months since, was in constant 
- touch with the great writer about a 
' score of years ago. Meredith often 
_ threatened in jest to write a play, but 
"never kept his promise. Once during the 
tun of Irving’s production of “Henry 
VIII,” in which Forbes-Robertson act- 
- ed at the old Lyceum as Buckingham, 
_ Meredith met him at the house of a 
_ mutual. friend and, observing his sun- 
burned appearance after. a holiday, 
hailed him by the rhythmic expression: 
“Here comes the —brownéd Bucking- 
~ham!” Forbes-Robertson recalls another 
- story of an old friend and late fellow- 
actor, Arthur Cecil, who, when once 
_holiday-making with Meredith in Swit- 
- zerland, came back to the hotel where 
the great writer was at work, full of 
the glories of the sunshine and the 
scenery of the mountain peaks he had 
_ been climbing. Meredith listened to his 
eulogies for awhile, and «then, looking 
up, rolled off ex tempore the following 
astounding quatrain: 
- The sun shone high upon the crinkled 


% crag, 
He clomb it; it left him scarce a rag; 


With knees barked: blue and bleed 
nether bare, 
He boasted he’d enjoyed the mount 
air. : 


_ But Forbes-Robertson’s conversa 

is by no means always of a humoro 
character. On the contrary, it is ¢ 
erally of a serious nature. He will ¢, 
of his early days in a presbytery ne 
Rouen with a love of the country and 
admiration akin to reverence of the 
French priests, while his affection 
veneration for his father and mother 
(the former of whom was his constani 
companion and both living with hi 
till his own marriage) are too sa 

to dwell upon in a sketch such as this, 


A Man and His Wife 


ASKED as to his happiest Chri 
mas, he confessed it was that of his 
honeymoon spent in Biarritz, close to 
the Spanish border, that beautiful coun 
try under the shadow of the Pyren 
immortalized by Pierre Loti. Near-by 
stood a great castle which was for sale 
and was offered to him for a reasom- 
able figure that included a duchy. But 
Robertson has no need for a title! He 
was happy enough with Gertrude Ek 
liott, building their own castle in Spain. 

And here we come to that element of — 
romance with which the individuality — 
of the real Forbes-Robertson is tent 
pered, and that poetic character which 
has always distinguished his private life 
and public career. It is a part of him ~ 
which can never be separated and with 
him reality must always be linked with 
romance. : 

But to his natural gifts and graces 
American influence has added othe 
and in that influence I would include 
not only the country but that of 
citizens, including his charming wife. 
Combined, they have assuredly made 
Forbes-Robertson a younger, stronger 
and more practical-minded man. Amt 
to-day Forbes-Robertson is ten years 
younger than he was five years ago. 








By CHARLTON ANDREWS 


NO WRITER on theatrical subjects has been able to visualize more 
days in the English theatre than Professor Andrews, whose articles in T 
have elicited numerous letters of appreciation from our readers. 


BOOK ALBU 


3 HIS own plays, the only rdles tra- 
dition tells us Shakespeare enacted 

are Adam in “As You Like It” and 
the Ghost in “Hamlet.” It seems prob- 
able that, if he had been in the habit of 
appearing in other and more important 
parts, some record of the fact would 
have survived. If the poet undertook - 
the interpretation of such merely minor 
characters, perhaps it was for two prin- 
cipal reasons: First, that his histrionic 
talents were insufficient for more pre- 
tentious efforts; and, second, that the 
Minor réles left him free to attend to 
the stage management of his plays. 


ily the old 
THE GREEN 


Stage management in Shakespeare’s 
day was obviously limited by the com- 
parative simplicity of the Elizabethan ~ 
stage. Of course, the resources were few 
in a theatre where the audience almost 
surrounded a bare, curtainless, and un- 
decorated platform on which the players, 
clad in the costume of the day, spouted 
rhetoric and poetry in declamatory 
fashion. Yet stage resources there were, 
and Shakespeare as a stage manager 
made large and imaginative use of them 
all. The eager codperation of the au- 
dience, moreover, presumably assured 
their success. 
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Arrangement of the Stage 


THE ELIZABETHAN theatre had, 
for instance, some sort of a curtain, 
though. not a general one; a stage nat- 
urally divided into two parts, called the 
upper and the lower; a balcony or gal- 
lery extending above and across the rear 
of the stage; trap-doors; a “tiring- 
house” or dressing-room behind; scen- 
ery, if any, of the most rudimentary 
sort; costumes, properties, music. All 
these resources Shakespeare and his 
fellow-producers had to take into ac- 
count in their construction of plays and 
their management of the stage. 

There was no regular curtain for the 
entire stage in the public playhouse of 
Shakespeare’s day. This is evident from 
the very form of the stage itself, which 
the audience viewed from three sides. 
But there was probably a curtain hung 
before the “upper stage,” that part of the 
platform just behind the two- pillars 
supporting the balcony which extended 
across at the rear. The fact that one of 
the earliest Elizabethan theatres was 
called “The Curtain,” has been accepted 
by some investigators as proof that a 
general curtain existed, but there is little 
real evidence to support the contention, 
and much internal evidence to the con- 
trary. 

. Everyone knows, for example, that 
the stage directions in Shakespeare are 
always “Enter So-and-so” and “Exit” or 
“Exeunt.” The actors always. came om 
at the beginning of a scene, and went off 
the stage at the end. In many plays, in- 
deed, as in “The Tempest,” most scenes 
end with some special remark to show 
the change. The repeated use of 
the rhymed couplet for the depart- 
ing actor is also significant of the 
lack of a general curtain. Sick per- 
sons were brought in on chairs or beds, 
as in the fourth act of “King Lear ;” and 
dead bodies were carried off, as the 
dialogue indicates at the end of “Ham- 
let,” of “Coriolanus,” of “Julius Cesar” 
and of mary other plays. There was no 
eral curtain to disclose the helpless 
invalid down stage, none to conceal the 
corpses. And this primitive arrange- 
ment accounts for the many lines which 
are cut from modern acting versions. 


Play a Continuous Dram 


THE RESULT of this curt 
condition upon the stage managem 
particularly noteworthy in the les 
of the entr’actes. As a matter of 
act and scene division were little hee 
on the Elizabethan stage; the play 
presented rather as @ continuous dra 
matic poem, interrupted only by occ 
sional intervals of musi or comic acting 
That is why, in the modern edition: 
Shakespeare, the act oftem appears { 
end with an unimportant scene. 
example, the fourtin scene im 'the secor 
act and the sixth sceme im the third act 
of “Macbeth” are really mere bits 
entr’acte information, intervals of pu 
narrative, rather than act endings. B 
the most important effect of the lack 6 
a. general curtain was the impossibili 
of commencing or ending a scene wif 
a “situation” or tableau. Shakespeare” 
and his fellows substituted introductions 
of dialogue turned to imdieate the out- 
ward action, such as. the carrying off 
dead bedies, and, e especially, 
preserving the continuit of the drama: 
as a poem. 


Upper and Lower Stages 


THE CURTAIN, which probably © 
hung between the .supporting pillars, 7 
either from the lower front edge of the” 
balcony across the rear, or from the 
front edge of a small roof called the” 
“Heavens,” accentuated the division in- 
to the upper and lower stages. The two 
were probably on the same level, just as 
are “up stage” and “down stage” to-day, 
That such a curtain existed is indicated 
in numerous. Elizabethan plays, such 
“Antonio’s Revenge,” “Sophonisba, 
“David and Bathsheba,” and “The Span-_ 
ish Tragedy.” “Enter Hieronimo; he 
knocks up the curtain” is the familiar 
direction from the last-named drama. 

This marked stage division afforded - 
Shakespeare various important oppo® 
tunities in management. In the casket 
scene in “The Merchant of Venice,” for 
example, he was: enabled to conceal the 
caskets on the upper stage behind the 
curtain. In the last act of “ 
Desdemona was doubtless so piace 
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‘Othello, entering, drew the curtain and 
fevealed her. After her murder, the cur- 
tain concealed the body. Jago and the 
others could not see it. So, in the last 
speech, Lodovico, doubtless _ drawing 
the curtain, says, “Let it be hid.” 

This curtain is not to be confused with 
the “arras” behind which hide Falstaff 
“qn the “Merry Wives” and Polonius and 
the King in “Hamlet.” The arras prob- 
ably hung about a foot in froni of the 
rear wall of the stage. In many cases, 
indeed, as in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” where Beatrice and Benedick 
hide themselves, there may have been 
no actual concealment, but only the 
“"tend-like” so frequently employed in 
that imaginative age. There certainly 
must have been a curtain, however, 
when, in the last of “The Winter’s 
Tale,” Paulina “discovers Hermione 
standing like a statue;” and this cur- 
tain, doubtless; hung in front of the up- 


per stage. ; 
Significance of “Enter” 


IT IS noteworthy that the word “En- 
ter,” in the Elizabethan drama, often 
indicates merely the beginning of a 
scene. Thus, in “Othello,” we find, “En- 
ter the Duke and Senators sitting at a 
table;” in the second part of “Henry 
VI., “Enter the King, Salisbury, War- 
wick, to the Cardinal in bed;’” in “The 
Jew of Malta,” “Enter Barrabbas in his 
counting-house, with heaps of gold be- 
fore him.” In all these cases the upper 
stage curtain would have proved in- 
valuable. In the old play of “George a 
Greene, The Pinner of Wakefield,” oc- 
curs the direction: “Enter a Shoemaker 
sitting upon the stage at work ; Jenkin to 
him.” Very shortly thereafter Jenkin and 
the shoemaker go “to the town’s end,” 
doubtless by merely dropping the cur- 
tain and crossing the stagé. 

Obviously, then, this double stage ar- 
tangement afforded possibilities for rep- 
Tesenting two different places or the 
inside and outside of one place, and also 
for representing persons at a distance. 

hen Romeo climbed over the garden 
wall, he probably merely crossed the line 

Of division between the stages. When a 
= Play was presented within a play, as in 


“Hamlet” ‘or “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” the upper stage was utilized. 
Portia doubtless saw the distant candle 
shining from the upper stage ; and there 
the apparitions passed before Macbeth 
and Richard. In the case of the second 
part of “Henry VI.,” there is a curious 
bit of evidence as to the varying stage 
equipment of the day. In the quarto, 
mention is made of a curtain’s being 
drawn and Gloucester is found in bed; 
in the folio occurs the direction, “The 
bed is put forth,” indicating the lack of 
a curtain. Doubtless then as now differ- 
ent stages offered different possibilities. 


Upper Stage and Balcony 


OF THE particular places which the 
upper stage was used to represent might 
be mentioned a banquet hall, a tent, a 
bedroom, a cave, and a tomb. Macbeth 
left his guests at table, presumably on 
the upper stage, and came down to talk 
with the murderers. In “Troilus and 
Cressida” there is a scene before the 
tent of Achilles who subsequently comes 
out. The bedrooms of Juliet and Imogen, 
the death-chamber of Henry VI. at 
Westminster, the cell of Prospero, the 
senate house in “Titus Andronicus,” 
and the cave in “Cymbeline,” were all 
made possible, or at least expedient, by 
the existence of the upper stage. These 
are but a few of the many instances in 
which Shakespeare modified the ex- 
pression of his ideas to fit the possibili- 
ties of the stage in this direction. 

The usual stage direction referring 
to the balcony is “Above.” It occurs with 
considerable frequence in Shakespeare. 
The exact nature of this balcony is 4 
matter of conjecture. It may have been 
a loggia amder the roof of the upper 
stage, or it may have been a continuation 
of one of the three rows of boxes that 
went all around the amphitheatre. Possi- 
bly it was both. At all events, it was an 
elevated place, at the rear of the stage, 
where the actors often stationed them- 
selves. Higher still was the turret, 
probably on the roof of the tiring-house, 
whence the trumpeter commonly gave 
notice of the commencement of the play. 

In “The Tempest,” Prospero enters 
above, “invisible.” In “The Merchant of 
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Venice,” Jessica enters above, subse- 
poety descending and entering below, 
n “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Sylvia “above” is serenaded. In “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” the drunken Sly 
watches the play from the balcony. In 
several of the eoadiie plays the walls 
of a town are represented by the gallery. 
In “King John,” Arthur leaps down 
from the wall and is killed. In the first 
or of “Henry VL,” La Pucelle enters 
-on the walls and later in the tur- 
ret “thrusting out a torch burning.” 
Cleopatra's monument was doubtless in 
the balcony, as was Juliet’s chamber. 
And it was from this lofty station, prob- 
ably, that Jupiter, in the masque in 
_ “Cymbeline,” “descended in thunder and 
lightning, sitting on an eagle.” 


Trap-Door and Tiring-House 


THE trap-door is an ancient stage 
an. a relic possibly of the famous 


ell-mouth in the early miracle plays. 
In “The Looking-Glass for London” 
occurs the direction, “The Magi beat 
the ground and a brave arbor rises from 
under ground; a flame of fire appeareth 
from beneath.” In Peele’s “Edward I.,” 
Queen Eleanor is swallowed up by the 
earth in one scene and comes up in the 
next, at least according to the dialogue. 
The appearances in “Macbeth” and 
“The Tempest” were perhaps managed 
by means of the trap-door. In the for- 
mer play, too, the trap is probably the 
ditch in which Bangquo’s body bides 


~ With twenty trenched gashes on his head; 
The least a death ¢o nature. 


The grave wherein Hamlet struggled 
with Laertes was perhaps the trap “so 
convenient,” as Joseph Jefferson ob- 
serves, “that Ophelia could walk from 
her grave to her dressing-room with 
perfect ease.” Of the many tombs used 
in Elizabethan plays, however, it is 
likely that the majority were repre- 
sented by movable properties. Hens- 
lowe; theatrical manager and diarist of 
the day, lists “one rock, one cage, one 
tomb, one tomb of Guido, one tomb of 
Dido”-among others. The tomb. of the 
€apulets, housing so extensive an action, 
-may have been simply the upper stage. 


The tiring-house, where the 
dressed, was apparently a s 
ceeding in height the rest-of the 
theatre and situated at the rear q 
stage, However many occasional 
trances may have been provided, 
seem to have been two principal ¢ 
from the tiring-rouse, whereby 
players emerged into view of the 
ence. Shakespeare offers many instan 
of this duplex entrance. In Ria a 
Il.” we read, “Enter the King, 
Bagot and Greene at one door; and 
Duke of Aumerle at another.” 
quarto of this play says “at the other” 
door, indicating that there were but two, 
In “Timon of Athens” occurs this yax 
riation on the usual direction, “Ex 
three Senators at one door, Alcib 
meeting them.” 


Painted Scenery a Later Invention 


IT MAY be safely said that ther 
were almost no painted scenes in the 
public theatres of London before 1656, 
when Davenant introduced them it 
“The Siege of Rome.” There is, indeed, 
no assured mention of scenery in the” 
whole range of the Elizabethan drama, 
The public theatres, as has been said, 
were hung with arras which, we leat 
from Ben Jonson’s “Cynthia’s Revels” ~ 
when “decayed dead” were beautified © 
with fresh pictures. Characters in Eliza 
bethan plays often tell each other where 
they are, either directly or indirectly, as 
they would not have needed to do had 
there been scenery. Sometimes a placard 
was put up, bearing the name of the 
locality. Thus, in Jonson’s “Poetastery 
Envy arises to speak the prologue and, 
looking at the sign, declares, “The scene 
is—ha! Rome, Mens, Rome.” Some 
times the sign gave the title of the play, 
and we find, in “The Spanish Tragedy 
“Hang up the title ; our scene is Rhodes.” 
Scenery was much used in private 
theatricals; Ben Jonson always acctr 
rately describes the sceriery for iis 
masques, but never mentions any im | 
plays. Henslowe, in his catalogues, h 
many costumes and properties bu' 
more than. two items that may be 
strued as stenery. 

The lack of scenery, as has so OF 








been pointed out, made Shakespeare a 
poetic rather than a realistic playwright. 

. Be sainted his scenery with his pen and 
the superb descriptions into the 
mouths of his characters. So doing, he 

_ stimulated the imagination of his audi- 
ences to an extent impossible to-day. 
The Elizabethan drama was poetical 
and rhetorical, rather than realistic and 
spectacular. 


And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 


pen : 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 


The prologue to “Henry V.” gives us 
Shakespeare’s own view of the length 
to which the stage may go in the matter 
of realism. 

’ “Let us,” he there says: 


On your imaginary forces work. Sup- 
pose within the girdle of these walls are 
now confined two mighty monarchies. 
... Piece out our imperfections with 
your thoughts. . . . Think, when we talk 
of horses, that you see them printing 
their hoofs i’ the receiving earth; for 
"tis your thoughts that now must deck 
our kings, carry them here and there. 


- The poet obviously wished to empha- 
Size the necessity of the audience’s lib- 


 ¢ral cooperation. 


The French theatre had one scene, or 
décors, which was not changed. Per- 
haps this had much to do with fixing 
over the French classic drama the do- 
minion of the unity of place. At all 
events, the lack of: scenery enabled 
Shakespeare to subdivide his plays with- 
out stint, as to location. Thus, in 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” for instance, 
there are fifteen scenes in one act. 


Costumes and Properties 


THE costume of the Elizabethan 
stage is commonly believed to have been 
the current one, though often very 
elaborate. The suits worn by noblemen 
on great occasions were frequently sold 
or given away to actors. Much money 
Was sometimes thus invested. There was 
little effort at geographical or historical 
accuracy. Armor, then going out of use, 
Was often worn; the Ghost in “Hamlet” 
walked in “complete steel,” his beaver 


up. Henslowe makes note of suits for 


clowns, hermits, shepherds, senators, 


friars, fools, ghosts, janissaries, Danes, — 
and Moors. He mentions also “a robe for © 
to go invisibell,” some conventional garb 
that Ariel may well have worn. 
But there was the same monotony of 
costume as of scenery, and it gave 
Shakespeare a similar freedom in the 
development of his plays. Kings were 
doubtless dressed more elaborately than 
their inferiors, but the Athenians in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” had sleeves 
and hats and ribbons for their pumps, 
while Cesar wore cloak and doublet, and 
Brutus turned down the leaf of the 
book he put in the pocket of his gown 
when he counted the striking of the 
clock. The anachronism was no such 
bugaboo in those days as it is now. 
Shakespeare was concerned rather with 
costume as a dramatic means, as when 
he so frequently disguised his charac- 
ters, notably his heroines. He used cos- 
tume, too, to intensify the dramatic ef- 
fect, putting Juliet in the tomb in her 
wedding-dress, the mighty Cesar in his 
night-gown, Timon in rags, Richard 
III. in mean and poor armor, Henry 
VIII. in gorgeous coronation robes. 
“Properties” is a loose name for those 
things movable which are neither scenery 
nor costume. Daggers, for instance, are 
properties when they are used ; costume, 
when merely worn. The tomb, now gen- 
erally scenery, was in Shakespeare’s day 
a property. Henslowe mentions a great 
array of properties, a number of which 
could well have been used in Shakes- 
peare’s plays—tombs, bedsteads, caul- 
drons, crowns, chariots, rocks, moss- 
banks, dragons, and trees. There was 
frequent serving of banquets on the 
Elizabethan stage, as in “Titus Androni- 
cus,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Timon of 
Athens,” “The Tempest,” and “Mac- 
beth.” Trees are not uncommon. One 
particular property that Shakespeare 
sedulously avoided was the ridiculous 
hobby horse fastened about the waist of 
the actor whose legs were concealed by 
a skirt. Thus Banquo and Fleance leave 
their horses without, since it would be 
awkward for a man to die with a hobby 
horse about his waist. Lear goes off 
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‘stage to mount, and Richard makes his 
tap, omy tender on Salisbury field 
_ father than appear with a papier-maché 
. Charger. 


Making Use of Music 
SHAKESPEARE’S use of music as 


a stage resource is not so extensive as 
that of some of his contemporaries. 
Marston, for example, in “Sophonisba,” 

ives detailed directions, beginning with 
‘cornets sounding a march” for the pro- 
logue. Between the first and second acts 
“the cornets and organs play loud full 
music for the act,” “organs mixed with 
recorders” play for Act III.; “organs, 
\viols, and voices play” for Act IV.; be- 
fore Act V. “‘a bass lute and a treble viol 
play for the act” toward the end of 
which, when Sophonisba’'s body is 
brought in, the “organs and recorders 
play to a single voice ;”’ and there is a 
final “cornet flourish,” The musical stage 
‘directions in Shakespeare chiefly con- 
sist of “alarum,” generally meaning 
drums in a battle scene; “flourish” —of 
trumpets at the entry of a king or hero; 
“music”—incidental, of some sort, fre- 
quently played “within,” that is, in the 
tiring-house ; “march,” such as the dead 
march and the Danish march in “Ham- 
let;” “hautboys,” which were probably 
used in addition to the usual orchestra of 
lutes, viols, etc.; “‘sennet,” “tucket,” 
“parley,” various ways of indicating a 
trumpet call. 

Shakespeare, of course, used inciden- 
tal music in the form of song in many 
of his plays, notably “The Tempest ;” 
the serenade, both amateur and profes- 
Sional, an instance of the first being 
found in “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” of the second in “Othello,” 
and again in “Cymbeline;” and the 
dance, as in “As You Like It” and 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” As from 
the others, Shakespeare got important 
dramatic effects from this stage re- 
source. There is jollity in Sir Toby’s 
inging in “Twelfth Night,” intense 
pathos in the songs of Ophelia, exhila- 
tation in the song for the Duke in “As 
You Like It;” solemnity in the dirge 
over Imogen’s body; intense dramatic 
contrast in the Fool's song in “Lear.” 


THERE remains one other impe 
resource of the Elizabethan 
which Shakespeare, as a stage 
converted skillfully to his uses, n 
the actors. The chief element of 
actor’s art was, undoubtedly, declama 
tion or elocution. When. the pl 
appear before Hamlet, he asks them 
an immediate taste of their q 
meaning a speech. As on the p 
stages of London, the actor at Elsing 
was in the dress of the day, in b 
day-light, with little opportunity 
action as we understand it Beya 
question, with the Elizabethan p 
the poetry was the principal thing, 
his advice to the players, when he spe 
of the actor’s art, Hamlet's mind is ft 
of the question_of delivery. “Speak the 
speech” is the burden of his admoniti 
So Shakespeare put into his plays many 
fine declamatory passages to give 
actors the largest opportunities. That! 
recognized the tendency of the tragedian 
to exaggeration and rant is amply she 
in Hamlet's advice, in Bottom’s com 
dence in his own ability to “tear a c@ 
and in the satirical description in “Rich 
ard III:” 


Tut, I can counterfeit the deep trage 


dian ; 
Speak and look back, and pry on every 


side, 

Tremble and start at wagging of 
straw, 

Intending deep suspicion: ghastly looks — 

Are at my service, like enforced smiles; 

And both are ready in their offices, 

At any time, to grace my strategemis. 


It is believed that facial action was 
far more current in Elizabeth’s time 
than now, as that Racine and Corneille 
employed it more even than does the 
French stage of to-day. This, too, was 
doubtless often overdone, and so we 
find Hamlet expostulating with the 
dilatory Luctanus : “Begin, inurdena 
pox, leave thy damnable faces, 
begin.” 

In this matter of the Elizabethan 
actors, Shakespeare had two 
elements to deal with: the comic players 
and the boys playing the woman's part 
Comedians like Dick Tarleton and Wil 
Kempe, great public favorites, en. 
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wide privileges, appearing between the 
acts to amuse the crowd with “jigges 
and horseplay. They often exceeded the 
proprieties and inconvenienced the play- 
wright. Shakespeare, speaking oe 
the character of Hamlet, begs the 
players to reform two things: their 
ranting and their clowns. He himself 
set about this latter reform by devising 
comic passages his clowns could net 
better and inserting them where they 
would be effective in setting off the 
serious and grave. This was his wise 
means of discouraging the extempore 
efforts of the quick comedians, and of 
regulating them. The porter scene in 
“Macbeth,” among others, has been the 
‘ subject of much debate, one side declar- 
ing it a perfect transition scene and a 
wonderfully artistic relief, the other 
asserting that it could not have been 
written by Shakespeare’s hand. Is it not 
more reasonable to believe that, being 
virtually compelled by custom to put in 
a comic scene, Shakespeare placed it 
with the best possible judgment? At all 
events, DeQuincy has amply justified 
the knocking at the gate. 


Boy Actors in Female Parts 


AS FOR the boy actors in the female 
toles, they, too, had to be considered. 
It seems probable that the custom of em- 
ploying them led the poet to a greater 
simplification in his female characters. 
There are no Hamlets or Lears or Mac- 
beths among Shakespeare’s women, just 
as there are no heroes among his men. 
Doubtless, too, the prevalence of the 
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boy actor led the playwright to present 
so many of his female characters in 
men’s disguises, an important dramatic _ 
means serving the purposes of intrigue 
and plot. For instance, the amusing situa- 
tion and the brilliancy of the dialogue 
are thus so highly developed in “As You 
Like It.” 

So we see Shakespeare, the stage 
manager, utilizing the possibilities of 
his primitive theatre. The action he made 
very simple, the amphitheatre form ren- 
dering complicated grouping impossible, 
the lack of a general curtain obviating 
“discoveries” and “situations.” What- 
ever complication of effect he employed 
was achieved by means of the double 
stage and the bakcony. The lack of 
scenery he compensated with magnifi- 
cent poetry; instead of realism he cul- 
tivated the imagination. Costume he 
used, not for historical accuracy, but for 
elaborate effect and dramatic contrast. 
With properties and music, the double 
entrance and the trap-door, he height- 
ened the coloring, attained a certain 
degree of complexity, and _ relieved 
monotony. The conditions as regarded 
the actors of his time he made over into 
important elements of the play. His 
plays are continuous dramatic poems, 
with simple and typical action, long pas- 
sages of rhetoric, description, and wit, 
appealing always to the intellectual and 
the poetic imagination. Shakespeare is, 
for the most part, poorly adapted to the 
theatre of to-day or even of the Restora- 
tion ; but he exgjpited with rare skill and 
characteristic breadth of vision all the 
resources of his own stage. 
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~ FERDINAND GOTTSCHALEK, one of the foremost actors on the American stage, has 

. fem two. years been~associated with The New Theatre Comp of New York. His 
first ap ance in Amegica was made in the company supporti osina Vokes. Since 
boyhood he has been lector of books, pictures and objects a art. 


VERY man must have a vocation, normal and healthy. I am so consti- 


an avocation anda great passion tuted that I do not need any other 
in his life if he would live it to - physical exercise than a short walk 
its fullest. My vocation is acting, my ‘daily. When I find myself becoming 


avocation is music, and my passion tired .of work.along one line of men- 
is art. tal.endeavor, I can quickly take up ~ 

As these are sister Muses, the pur~..another, and very soon I am as fit a8 
suing of them oft times overlaps, and my- athletic friend who has made 


I find myself bending them into @-. eighteen holes in “umptsteen,” and is 
composite goddess to whom I pay my’ “proportionately set up about it. 


utmost devotion. “To the acter, who must perforce be ~ 


Other men are interested in Out- somewhat of a nomad, music and art 


door exercises. They tell you that offer a more easily followed hobby — 
they must become tired physically to than the outdoor life that usually ap- 


rest themselves mentally, and sokeep peals to most of the dramatic pro 
1032 
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To play golf, to play tennis, 
io play ball, to motor, to fish, or even 
to take a long walk presupposes not 
_ only time and place, but company of 
one’s fellows, and these are not al- 
ways available when the actor is far 
away from home and friends. But he 
‘can always lure his beloved composer 


- to his piano, or he can often listen to 
him at an afternoon concert. In every 


big city can be found a Museum of 


_ -Art of more or less repute, and even 


the smallest towns will have a library 
where one may always read some- 
thing of interest. With music, litera- 
ture and art at his command, no man 
need be bored unless he has devel- 
oped his habit of gregariousness to 
the point of an obsession, 

I can’t remember the time when I 
was not interested in pictures. My 
family are all more or less artistic in 
their tastes. One of my sisters is a 
painter and an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. Before I became an actor 
I painted a good deal, myself. I found, 
however, that the feeling, the analy- 
sis, the comparison of the works of 
the great painters interested me more 
than the acquirement of the tech- 
nique of painting. This is perhaps 
why art is my passion instead of my 
vocation. 

Iam not saying that one must not 
love his everyday work; if he does 
not he will soon find out jolly well 
that he will always be a duffer at it. 
This love is recognized always in the 
finished examples of an artist, wheth- 
er he be painter, composer or actor. 
It is usually its first noticeable, dis- 
tinctive quality. It is the mark of 
personal magnetism. 

No one can approach any employ- 
' Ment with distrust of either it or him- 
self, and expect to be successful. 

Indifference more often than ina- 
bility'spells mediocrity. 

While The New Theatre Company 
Was playing in Chicago I spent most 
of my time at the Art Institute, and 
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its rare Art Library, one of the best 
in the country. While there I made a 
most pleasing discovery, which con- 
firmed my judgment of a painting 
that I picked up on the quays of the 
Seine. 

A few years ago as I was strolling 
along that wonderful locality I came 
across a painting among the old books 
and other junk in one of the stalls. 
Immediately I said: “Here is a splen- 
did example of one of the seventeenth 
century landscape artists.” I bought 
it for a song and then began the Sher- 
lock Holmes act in running down the 
artist. The chase, by a process of 
elimination, through brushwork, gen- — 
eral subject, treatment of sky and 
trees, narrowed down to three art- 
ists, whose work was of the same — 
general character—the Ruysdaels and 
Hobbena. It was while I was in the 
Chicago Art Institute, where there 
are splendid examples of each of these 
three artists, that I came to the con- 
clusion that my picture is a Hobbena. 
My picture has the same clump of 
trees in the foreground, the same soft 
rounding out of the clouds that float 
across the blue sky. The color tone 
and brushwork are identical with the 
splendid Hobbena that hangs in the 
Chicago Art Institute. I am just as 
sure in my own mind that this is the 
work of this artist, as the dramatic 
critic would be who went into the 
theatre and found a certain actor 
playing. He would not need the pro- 
gramme to tell him the name of the 
actor, even though he might be play- 
ing a very different part from that in 
which he had ever seen him before. 
Little tricks of tone and gesture 
would be there, and the personality 
would shine through the grease paint 
in spite of everything. To the expert 
the same certain something is found 
in a painting, which tells just as in- 
exorably the artist’s name. 

Some years ago in a New York 


pawn-shop I found among the peram- 
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bulators and other subjects of human 
interest stories, two paintings, appar- 
ently by Meissonier, one in his Louis 
XV_ manner, and one in his Napoleon- 
ic military manner. The mere conjunc- 
tion of these two pictures told me 
that they were probably genuine. 
Subsequent study revealed that the 
brushwork of these sketches was 
identical with his work in the Louvre. 
The subject of the military picture 
seemed familiar to me and eventually, 
on one of my frequent visits to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, I found myself standing in 
front of the finished picture of which I 
possessed the origirial conception. It 
is called “A General and his Adju- 
tants.” It is painted on a wood panel 
as is mine. Curiously enough my pan- 
el was warped, as apparently was also 
the finished panel in the museum, for 
I discovered in a photo I bought there 
that the sides of the museum picture 
were bound in metal, suggesting that 
these two faulty panels were bought 
by Messonier at the same time. This 
‘would be absolute confirmation to an 
expert of my belief in the authentici- 
ty of my picture. 

One afternoon, on another trip 
about the quays, I found a Silenus. It 
‘was revolting, but showed the concep- 
tion and touch of-a master, probably 
Spanish. The only artist I could think 
of who had that taste, and was also 
Spanish, was Ribera, and I eventual- 
ly discovered that this picture I 
picked up on the quay was the origi- 
nal conception for the picture in more 
#laborated form hanging in the Stugi 
Gallery at Naples. 

For many years, for so many I have 
forgotten where I acquired it, I have 
possessed a small picture of a certain 

Du school. After much research I 
narrowed it down as the work of a 
certain painter, or that of one of his 
imitators, of whom there were a great 
many. A little while ago I decided 
that as the varnish was growing so 


dark I would take it to London 
me for restoration, and in the pro 
there shone out clear and bright, th. 
signature of the painter. It was ] 
Jan Steen, and not one of his imit 
tors. 

Last year I was walking along an 
out-of-the-way street in the outski 
of London, and there in a half-carpen- 
ter, half-junk shop, my eye was 
caught by a solitary picture in most 
incongruous surroundings. It was ob- 
viously an antique, and of course 
lured me in. There I found two more 
hidden away in the corner with their 
faces to the wall. At first glance, the 
three suggested respectively, Muril- 
lo, Rubens and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and their juxtaposition seemed to say, 


that they were from some collection, 


No one in the shop could rememb 


where they came from. At first I 


thought the Murillo was a Virgin and 
Child, but after looking through a 
great many collections of the paint- 


ers’ pictures, I decided it was “The 


Virgin in the House of Elizabeth, 
the birth of St. John,” who was a fav- 
orite Saint with Murillo. 

He had painted him in every impor- 
tant moment of his career, but the 
only other birth of St. John that T 
have so far found, is in the collection 
of the Earl of Listowel. This picture, 
however, is entirely different in treat- 


ment from mine, the composition of 


which resembles most the Birth of the 
Virgin, in the Louvre, 

The Kneller subject, was “Prince 
George of Denmark,” as uninterest- 
ing as the subject of a painting as he 
was uninteresting as a man. Kneller’s 
brushwork alone, decided me to at- 
quire it. The Rubens, much to my dis- 


appointment, was not for sale. It was 


to be presented to the carpenter's 
daughter as a wedding present, chief- 
ly because “Mother” had always liked 


it. I tried to impress upon the carpet 


ter the impropriety of presenting 
characteristic Rubens to a yo 


rd 
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and I think that she has come 
to see my view of the matter, for just 
lately I have received a letter from her 
that I may have it at her price, which 
of course is much more than I gave 
for either of the other two. 

With my sister, I was one day at 
Sandgate near Folkstone, and I saw 
some fine brass candlesticks in a 
window. I asked her if she would not 


‘Tike a pair of them for her studio; she 


was delighted with my idea, and we 
went in, and there of all places was 

a “Descent from the Cross.” Very 
ugly indeed, with the donor on one 
side holding the hammer and nails, 
while on the other was his wife, who 


' had in one hand a beautiful golden 


chalice, into which she was guiding 

with the first finger of the other, the 
pearly tears as they dropped from 
her eyes. On the back of this picture 
I found in faded ink on vellum, “Tak- 
en down from Ye loop in 1596,” thus 
dating the picture as being painted 
before that time. Sometime afterward 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, I came 
across a book on “Burge,” and there 
I found the same people in the repro- 


. duction of a picture by Rogier Van 


der Weyden. Then of course I bought 
every available photograph of his 
works and found that he must have 
been a very industrious as well as 
virtuous gentleman, who used only 


Ahe members of his own family as 


models. I could see them growing 
older in the different pictures, and I 
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could place my own picture in its 
proper order, in the sequence. Other 
features, such as background, brush- 
work, general treatment, confirm my 
impression of the genuineness of my 
picture, and this in turn has been 
confirmed by a celebrated expert.’ 
To the collector, the harmonious 
vibrations of thought on the part of 
others is always recognizable and 
leads invariably to identification, al- 
though an old picture is not easy to 
place, and frequently needs very deep 
research, extending sometimes over 
years, That research is my passion. It 
has been often gratified, but never 
will be sated. I follow it always wher- 
ever I may be, and it may be interest- 
ing to the dilettante to know that I 
can follow this study just as well in 
the United States as in Europe. In- 
deed, while most of my pictures have 
been bought in Europe, most of my 
research has been carried on in the 
United States. In a short while, stu- 
dents of art and antiquarianism will 
realize that the time has come when 
the tour of the American galleries 
will be as necessary to their work as 
the tour of the European ones is now. 






























































THE TAILOR - MADE STAR 
BY_JOHN T. PRINCE” 


IN THE following livel article, presented in the form of a short story, Mr. Prince, who” 


has been associated wi 


theatricals nearly all his life, lets the reader see just how the 


“tailor-made star” is regarded by his associates. 


LL stars, good or bad, must, of 
course, have a euphonious name 
which will linger easily in the 
minds of the paying public. Our particu- 
lar star was originally known as Cor- 
nelius Westherton, but the name lacking 
euphony, was rechristened Robert Rand 
by his impressario. It is a well-known 
#i that all actors or actresses who 
afrive” must have been “discovered,” 
and Mr. C. Columbus, the manager who 
“discovered” Rand, engaged him three 
months previously for a “bit” in his 
“Men and Money” Company at a sal- 
ary of fifty dollars per, probably twenty 


dollars more than he received the pre @ 
vious season for playing the “heavy” | 
in Mulcahey’s “Stranded in the Pa- 
cific” Company, touring the blood and 
thunder circuit. ; 

“How did he get it?” his former con- 
fréres ask. a 

Answer: He is a “type;” and types 
are what the majority of managers ~ 
look for now-a-days, in casting plays—" 
sometimes regardless of ability. . 

At all events, Robert Rand heard Op- 
portunity knock one night, played the 
juvenile rdle at an hour’s notice, com> 
tinuing in the part until the regular juve 
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umbus’ personal representative with 
the company, otherwise company mana- 
er, wired Mr. C. to “come on and look 
im over,” which he did. When the “No. 


2’ company was organized for the “‘one- 


nighters,’” Rand was given the juvenile 


ole at a five dollar increase, Columbus 


thereby saving twenty dollars a week on 
the No. 1 juvenile man, while Rand was 
iven a three years’ contract, graduated 
to $65 and $75. In other words, in three 
years, good behavior considered, he 
would receive seventy-five dollars per 
and be under “great management” all the 
time. Lucky Rand! And he was a type! 
Everything he played was the same, but 
he was handsome, well built, and be- 
haved himself. Thus at the expiration 
of his third year, we find him with a 
resporisible bank account, promenading 
Broadway with a five years’ starring con- 
tract in his pocket—again graduated 
scale—the cynosure of his former pals, 
and very gracious to them, mind you. 
“Personal friend of Columbus, too.” 


Season Opens: Manager’s View 


MR. COLUMBUS has decided to.put 
him out in last year’s successful vehicle 
of James Harnish, “The Watcher.” 
Why? Because Cornelius (now thor- 
oughly advertised as Robert Rand), 
can't “kill the play” in the first place, 
and he’s the same type (lacking the ex- 
perience) as Mr. Harnish; and Rand 
soon becomes “Bob” to everyone. 

Granted he’s a quick study, he has 
a part of seventy odd sides—a long one, 
as roles go—but he’s up in every act be- 
fore his associates are in theirs. Why? 
He studies the lines; they study lines, 
character, situation, effect of pauses, 
make-up, costume, and the hundred and 
one things which go to make a desirable 
whole. Columbus knows he has a double 
money-maker in “The Watcher’ and 
Bob, for the former ran a-year on Broad- 
way, and Bob is a favorite on the cir- 
cuit where he will play. He knows Bob 
is “rotten,” in comparison with Har- 
nish, but—well his public will think he’s 
great, so what’s the odds. Columbus has 
discovered a new star. Hail Columbus! 
Happy man! 
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WHAT the Stage Director says of 
Bob (he rehearsed Harnish in the orig- 
inal) will have to be softened for display 
in print. The director is known as “Pate 


sy”—for reasons—and when the first 


day’s rehearsals with Bob are concluded, 
he realizes that Patsy is no misnomer. 


When Patsy seeks his couch that night 


he cogitates long and earnestly as to 
whether life is worth living if he has to 
direct such would-bes as Bob, despite 
the $300 a week salary. Is it? Well, NO! 
Frankly, it isn’t, but Patsy has a wid- 
owed mother, an invalid sister, crippled 
brother, and six motherless youngsters, 
so suicide is out of the question. For 
two long hours he ruminates on the 
futility of trying to make an actor-— 
much less a star—out of Bob, and then 
falls into a blissful sleep, in which he 


mile had recovered from his illness. Mr. Rehearsals: Stage Director’s View 


cracks the new star over the head with © 


a stage brace and finally has him ar- 
rested for obtaining money under false 
pretenses. At breakfast the other board- 
ers wonder what makes him so surly, 
not knowing that the above was only a 
dream. Being a pet weakness of Colum- 
bus’, Patsy has to treat Bob diplomati- 
cally, the latter unconsciously believing 
that the lack of criticism from Patsy 
means that he is above it. Colimbus 
wanders in about noon. 

“How’s he getting on, Patsy?” as the 
two meet in the orchestra chairs. 

“He isn’t!” says Patsy. “Say, Gover- 
nor, what the—! Did you ever have an 
idea this fellow could act?” 

Columbus twinkles his eyes at his 
faithful henchman, and quietly answers: 
“No 3 . 

- “T feel better, then. Let him go on. 
Why, say, he fnows more than I'll ever 
learn, Watch him—” 

And they do—for three minutes, and 
then Columbus ducks for a “reviver,” 
but keeps his own counsel. The weary 
days drag by for Patsy and he deter- 
mines to work with the others and let 
Bob go his way. : 


Opening Night: Company’s View 


IT’S A Jersey town, an hour's ride 
from Broadway—a “dog” town, and it’s 
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midnight. The lobby of the one decent 
hotel is filling with the returning troup- 
_ €fs,,tired, disgusted, sore at themselves 
and the world—and Bob! 

- “Gad!” says old man Beacon. “In all 
my forty-five years on the stage, I never 
saw his equal!” 

“Was he so good?” asks the night 
clerk. 

Beacon looks at that inoffensive in- 
_ dividual, grunts and darts off with: 
_ “Where’s that bar?” 

Then the anvil chorus starts in earn- 
est, in two divisions. The women go to 
their rooms, having told their male com- 
panions what to “send up,” and above 
and below, Mr. Robert Rand, newly 
made star, is cussed and discussed. 

Comparative silence in the hotel office. 
The door opens, and in strolls Bob, 
dressed in the latest style, immaculately, 
- and with a smile which would drive the 
cat insane. He leans against the desk a 
moment, but no sound comes from the 
night clerk, who is suddenly busy with 
the rack. 

In a casual: manner, as he looks 
around the ceiling, Bob asks: “See ‘Th 
Watcher’ to-night ?” ; 

“No, sir ; 1 was the watcher here,” and 
Bob smiles patronizingly. 

“M-m. Heard anything of it?” 

“Yes, sir. They say the play is fine!” 

“M-m, yes. It’s good, but it’s the act- 
ing makes it so.” 

A pause. 

“Hear any of the company members 
mentioned ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; all the other members were 
talking about you when they came in.” 

“That so? Anything good?” 

“Why, I—I was so busy—I—all the 
men are in the bar. Go in there.” 

“Thanks. I will,” and Bob strolls 
away. 

_ The bar is a hubbub of vituperation, 


but as the door swings open, a death- 


3 ly and uncanny silence reigns. 
“Hulloa, boys! Knocking me, I'll bet! 
+f r mind. I want to show you what 


- 


am Ae of you all, so open up a couple 
of quarts, Mr. Bartender, and send up 
to see what the ladies would like—Mr. 
Rand’s compliments.” 
An hour later. Grand chorus, as the 
_ final bottle is ordered by Bob: 


See GEREN BOGE AOR 


“For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
and one and all, mellow, weak-k 
but happy, start the parade. 

At the head of the stairs, Beac 
good, old honest Beacon, grabs Bob 
the shoulders and says, in more or 
thickened tones: ay 

“Bob—Bob—you’re one best felle 
ever met. A Prince, Bob! A Prince! But 
for God’s sake let me teach you to act 


The Morning After: Critic’s View 


A FAITHFUL reproduction of thes 


dramatic criticism in the Post-Times 
Herald of the day following the first” 
performance: 


OPERA HOUSE. 
Ropert Ranp 1n “THE WATCHER,” 


At the Opera House last night, Mr, 
Christopher Columbus divulged his lat- 
est “star,” Robert Rand, in the well- 
known success of last season in New 
York, “The Watcher.”—The writer, be- 
ing an ordinary human (despite opinions 
of actors regarding dramatic critics to 
the contrary), we pause as we glance 
moodily at our typewriter, (machine, not 
blonde) and wonder, Why? 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star— 
Doesn’t matter who you are, 
If dear Columbus finds you out 
The critic’s ideas are a rout. 


Pardon the diversion, but again we 
ask: Why? Mr .Rand is unquestionably 
a fine fellow personally (we wrote on 
the play after having seen it in New 
York last season), and counts his adher- 
ents by the thousands on the milk-maid 
circuit, of which Mr. Columbus counts 
our enterprisng town the starting line. 
As an actor of the name-part Mr. Rand — 
is neither fish, flesh. nor fowl, and far 
from being “The Watcher,” is the 
be and the other members of the 
company. Out of sheer curiosity we re- 
mained until the final curtain, but “The 
Watcher,” as presented last evening, re- - 
sembles the New York performance as 
“The Jollies of 1920” does “Hamlet.” 
As for the supporting members, they are 
all, without exception, clever actors. 

God pity ’em. It’s a long season! 


Satirist’s View 


MR. SATIRE strolled into his New 
York office and disgustedly threw his 
hat on his desk: 

“Hulloa, Peeve,” to his partner. 


“Hulloa, Satire; anything wrong?” 
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“Yes! Lost two hours and a half last 


t. : 
Mi Sicep come. hard?” 

“Saw “The—No, I didn’t though! 
You and I saw Harnish in ‘The Watcher’ 
inter, didn’t we?” 

“Sure; what’s the matter with it?” 

“Good comedy, wasn’t?” 

“Best ever; why ?” 

“T saw a crime last night at our opry 
haouse by the same name,” returns 
Satire. 

“Some one murdered ?” 

“About 700 in the audience.” 

“Speak the piece. I'll listen.” ‘ 

“Oh, it’s nothing out of the ordinary ; 
only my own fault, I’m old enough to 
know better. We're a dog-town for Col- 
umbus’ new ‘stars,’ ” the last word very 
sarcastically, “and last night a hand- 
some tramp named Rand, was thrown 
at us as the new star of “The Watcher.’ ” 

“And jg 

“He’s rotten! That’s all, and I’m sore 
clean through. Never again for me. in 
Dogville. I'll take mine at two per on 
Broadway, and catch the 11:50 home. 
It’s cheaper in the long run.” 

“Who is this Rand?” 

. “He’s rank!; Ask anyone in Dogville. 
What’s the market report?” 


Public’s View 


ROBERT RAND in “The Watcher” 
has justified the faith of Mr. Columbus. 
Eighteen weeks on the road, and not a 
losing night. Why? Been playing in the 
territory where Columbus worked him as 
a matinee idol for three years, and his 
dear public knows that it liked him. then, 
and now, by the grace of Columbus, be- 
ing a star, he must be worthy of the 
position, so like “dumb, driven. cattle” 
(the beautiful display of paper, starting 
“C. Columbus presents,” being the 
goad), they flock to the box-office, fill 
the lobby to overflowing, raving over 
the pictures of the handsome star, while 
good old Beacon, who. doesn’t go on un- 
til the second act, and is smoking a 
Stogie nearby, metaphorically tears. his 
hair and. inwardly remarks: 

. “And T’ve played: with the best of ’em 
—Booth, Barrett, Sheridan, McCul- 
lough, Sothern, Marlowe—Lord, how 
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many of ’em, and these—these goats 
stand for this upstart! With the immor- 
tal financier I remark: “The public be 
d—d !’ It’s all it’s good for !” : : 
And so it goes, week after week, and 
the bullion rolls into Columbus’ coffers, 
his faith in Rand increasing with every 


_deposit.. Let us agree with Avon’s Bard 


—the play’s the thing—but. Rand’s. pub- 
lic doesn’t know it. 


Star’s View of Himself 


THE. PLAY was. booked at Flame- 
town, Ill., for a Sunday night, but the 
manager’s. death closed. the house—lucky 
manager—and the company was jumped 
into: Chicago to fill an open Sunday 
night at the Comedy, Mrs. Everson. not 
playing on the Sabbath. Lack. of space 
forbids a rehash of what the Windy 
City critics did Monday morning. After 
the performance Rand located the Col- 
ley Jin, to sup with his. aunt, uncle, and 
young cousin. To the latter (aged 10), 
Rand was a tin god. To the family he 
was still “Corny,” regardless of his mom 
de théatre. By some. freak of nature, the 
orchestra was grinding out “Oh, What a 
Diff’rence in the Morning,” but Bob 
minded it not. Seated with his. relatives, 
his aunt asked him, while the youth 
stared with eyes and mouth opened their 
widest : 

“Well, Corny, how does it seem to be 
a star?” ' 

Nonchalance, thy name. is Robert 
Rand, pro tem. 

“Oh, it’s all very well, but tell me 
about. yourselves,” knowing well they'll 
drag the conversation back to him—and 
they do—in three minutes, 

“Well,” he #miles. his. neatest, as he 
sees a particularly stunning girl over 
his. aunt’s shoulder, “it’s much the same 
thing, except the salary’s better, my 
name’s on the paper bigger than the 
author’s, but smaller than Columbus’, 
and I have the best dressing-room. Oh, 
yes,” he goes on, as he is urged, “I. have 
lots of admirers, receive lots of notes, 
to. which I never pay attention of course 
—eh,. what’s that?” 

A waiter hands him a bit of cardboard 
and indicates. the stunning girl. He 
reads: 
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Saw you to-night. Perfectly delight- 
ful. Will you)join our party? 
Cordially yours, 
Eruet HAastincs. 
He scribbles on his card: 


*Delighted—later, after I put my party 

Of car. ours, R. R. 

“An old friend of mine,” he explains.. 
“Miss Hastings, whom I thought I rec- 
ognized. I'll slip over, say How-d’ye, 
and that'll let me out, if you don’t mind.” 

They don’t, of course. 

“She wanted me to join them later, 
but I’ve an appointment in fifteen min- 
utes at the hotel with the author. Yes, 
he wants me to hear the new play he’s 
written for me for next season.” 

And the author—where is he? In 
Louisville—in bed. 

“Tl just step over a minute.” 

Miss Hastings rises, all blushes and 
confusion, to shake hands. 

“So glad to-meet you, Miss Hastings.” 
(This very piano.) 

“Why, Mr. Rand! Who'd ever 
thought I’d—oh, can’t you sit down a—” 

He shakes his head. 

“Well, meet my friends, Miss Walters 
and Mr. Hardy—Mr. Rand. Isn’t this 
fine, folks?” 

Rand breaks in as he acknowledges 
the introduction, shaking hands: 

“Til return in five minutes after I 
leave here. I must take my people to the 
L. So glad to have seen you—again, 
Miss Hastings.” 

There is a slight—oh, so slight—pres- 
sure from both hands, and he returns. 

Ten minutes later his party starts for 
the station, and in another five minutes 
—punctual, isn’t he—Rand is drawn up 
beside Miss Hastings, and she beams on 
him with all the wealth of her pretty 
face. 

The place closed at one o’clock, and 
during the intervening hour Miss Wal- 
ters and Mr. Hardy might better have 
been at home, except that they partook 
of Rand’s generosity, for he ordered 

ishly. They would take Miss Hast- 
tet her hotel. Which one? Strange, 
but Rand was. staying at the same one, 
so he’d save them the trouble—it was 
out of their way, besides which, Miss 
Hastings said they must get home—and 
they did—the others. 


Did Miss Hastings live in Chicag 

Oh, no; just here for two days; 
how she just happened to see the 
formance that night; how he just 
pened to drop into the same café, 
oh, she just couldn’t help sending the 
card, and he mustn’t think her forwar 
and, oh, yes, he just must send her 
photograph. Where? «ss 

Lt Omaha. 

“Better still; I'll give it to you; well 
be there in a ag yo 

Oh dear, she must hurry. home then, 
so as not to miss him. For three nights? 
Oh, only two? Well, ‘phone her the 
moment he reached town, and again 
the pencil and card-case came out. 

The hotel was five minutes’ walk, but 
somehow or other—you must ask the 
sleepy Jehus, policemen, and night 
workers about it—it was 1:30 whe 
they arrived, and almost two o’clock be- 
fore they said ‘“Good-night.” Yea, 
verily, “parting is such sweet sorrow, 
etc.” ‘ 


And as Rand stretched himself on 
bed to read, smoke and drink his night 
cap, he thought, as he had often thought 
before: 

“I must be pretty good! They all like ~ 
me! The money pours into the box- 
office, and here, in Chicago—the tough- 
est town we’ve -struck—house sold out 
and applause, laughter, tears and cut ~ 
tain-calls galore. Yes, ‘the play’s: the 
thing’—but not everything! A good stat 
can better a good play.” 


Author’s View 


Being a series of telegrams and nig 
letters between Ralph Dorney, author 
of “The Watcher” and Mr. Columbus, 
discoverer of Bob Rand. 

“T’m only an actor and I’m not sup- 
posed to know anything. Just an auto 
maton for Columbus to pull the wires 
of.” i Bae 

Thus spoke good old Beacon, in am 
swer to Mr. Dorney’s query regarding — 
Rand in the title réle of his play. Beacon 
was calling on his old friend Dorney, 
for they were playing the author’s home 
town that night—house sold out, of 
course—when the following telegram 
caused Dorney’s query: 














Don’t fail + catch ony — 
Send ight-letter collect about i 
: siete CoLuMBUS. 


“Answer your own question to-night 


3 when you send that wire. I can’t,” and 


Beacon drowned his feelings in another 
igh-ball. “If Mrs. Dorney wasn’t in the 


by adjoining room, I’d speak, but I don’t 


want to lose her respect. I’m a clam 
now,” and Dorney couldn’t blast another 


__ word from the old man on the subject. 


The performance is over. The tele- 
grams which ensued : 


royalty, Wire Milton your error. Hands — 
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across the Alleghanies. 
Fraternally, 
C. CotumsBus, 


: March 3, 1910 
To C. Cotumsus, 
1401 Broadway, 
New York City. 

No fool; neither is Milton. Not my 
error; yours. Too late for check from 
you. Send play to Milton or me at once. 

R. Dorney. 


NIGHT-LETTER. 


March 3, 1910 
To R. Dorney, 
37 Plain St., 
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NIGHT-LETTER, 
March 1, 1910. 
To C, CoLumBus, 
1401 Broadway, 
New York City. f 
Who wrote Rand’s play? Looks famil- 
iat but can’t place it. Beacon says it was 
once mine. Not guilty. I submit my 
maiden effort for him for next season, 
as particularly appropriate. “Waist Deep 
in Crime, or Who'll Dig Him Out?” 


R. Dorney. 
March 2, 1910. 
To R. Dorney, 
37 Plain St., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Who are you? Rand’s getting the coin. 
Is it your rot or his work? I dug you 
out and him too. Keep your plat. 

C, CoLumsus. 


March 2, 1910. 
To C. Cotumsus, 
1401 Broadway, 
New York City. 
There are other playwrights and other 
near stars. Go on aiticchaks Columbus. 
. Dorney. 


March 2, 1910. 
To R. Dorney, 
37. Plain St., 
Peoria, Ill. A 
There are. Your play, now in my 


hands, to be returned to a at once. 


CoLuMBUS. 


March 3, 1910. 
To C. CoLumsus, 
1401 Broadway, 
New York City. 

If play not mailed, turn over to Henry 
Milton. Has requested option; save us 
both trouble. 

R. Dorney. 


Match 3, 1910. 
To R. Dorney, 
37 Plain St., 
Peoria, Ill. 
Don’t be a fool—neither will I. Play 
too good for Milton. I want the money. 
Am mailing you check thousand advance 


Peoria, Ill. 

Have bought Milton’s option for thou- 
sand. You make me tired. Rand is all 
you say and double it for me, but we 
get the money, so don’t kick. Order a 
quart-on me. Come to New York. New 
play in rehearsal next week. Royalty 
mailed this morning. Stop wiring and 
take Twentieth Century limited. It’s 
cheaper. 

C. Cotumsus. 


March 4, 1910 
To C. Cotumsus, 
1401 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Wire transportation Twentieth Cen-. 
tury and I come at once. 


R. Dorney. 
March 4, 1910 
To R. Dorney, 
37 Plain St., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Transportation wired. For heaven’s 
sake shut up. Am too busy to keep wir- 
ing you. Not another word. Sorry I 
discovered you. 

C. Cotumsus. 

Six weeks later Columbus turned to — 
Dorney after the curtain had descended — 
on the last act of the new play: 

“And I paid you two thousand ad- 
vance royalty and Milton a thousand 
for his option.’ 

To which Dorney replied: 

“Yes, and look at Milton laughing at 

ou.” 

“Damn Robert Rand!” said Colum- 
bus, 


Advance Man’s View 


TOM DAVIDSON was advance for 
“THe WATCHER” and had been in Co- 
lumbus’ employ for several years, being 
considered the best “advance” in the 
business. For that reason-Columbus had 
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sent him out te boost the new star. and 
he had carte blanche in every town, con- 
sequently the company was magnifi- 
cently billed. For fifteen years Tom had 
been extolling the virtues of stars, good 
and bad, but in all his experience he had 
~ never, he said, “seen such a bleached out 
' specimen of the white light actor. Why, 
if I was making a list of stars I’ve billed 
in their order of merit, he’d be so far 
ag the tail end, you'd lose sight of 
im.” 
Yet im every town he made, he sang 
virtually the same song. 
Let’s take Rondal, Ill., as.a specimen, 
where he’s been nearly every year of 
his theatrical life, and where every one 
_knows “Tom.” 
On reaching the station he goes to the 
ticket window. 

-“Hulloa, Bilty ; back again.” 

“Hulloa, Tom, glad to see you.” A 

handshake. “What’s the noise this time?” 

' “Columbus’ new star, Bob Rand, in 

*The Watcher’—finest ever. Speak it 

. oud, Billy—here’s a pair,” and a couple 

of ducats slip over the counter. “They'll 

_ leave here on the 4:32 a. u. for Avan- 

dale; eleven of ’em. Fix ’em up right, 
boy. You know me.” 

Tom meets Hank, the transfer man, 
feeding his piebald, half blind mare. 

“Hulloa, Hank! How’s doin’s in 
Rondal ” 

“How’d’ ye, Mr. Davidson! Oh, same’s 
usual. Got a new stove im the opry 
haouse now. Heat’s fine—in that 
corner.” 

“Good! Well, one load for you this 
time—small show.” { It’ll make three on 
Hank’s little wagon.) 

“All right. How’s the show?” 

“Finest ever! And the greatest star 
ever seen here! You know him—Robert 
Rand. Get my trunk right up, Hank.” 

_ “Sure. Him and that Bellhaven wom- 
am played here last year. My old 
_ woman’s crazy over him. So’s the hull 


~ town.” 


_ By this time Tom’s off for the “opry,” 
where he finds Judson, proprietor, 
manager, treasurer, head-usher, prop- 
erty man, janitor, and bill poster, all in 
ene. 


“Hello, Jud! Shining *em up?” as he 
sees Pooh Bah washing the stairs lead- 


ing to the orchestra sea 
grocery and the fire department 1 
the opry. 

“Well, as I live; it’s Tom ag’in,” an 
the old man wipes his hands on 
overalls before shaking. “Come in 
the office—our office, ye know.” 

They. talk over old times, open 
paper, and Tom boosts his new 
until his cut trunk comes. The pa 
laid out, Jud starts out with his paste p 
and brush, and Tom starts to jolly the 
editors of the two local papers. He gets 
them both in the hotel bar at the same 
time—it’s town history that the only 
occasion on which these two worthies 
imbibe together is when Tom maneu- 
vers it. It’s as great an event as a fire, 
Tom slaps them both on the shoulders, 
and orders drinks as fast as they can put — 
them away. we 

In ten minutes he has the two arguing 
as to who's going to give him the best — 
preliminary showing. If either had a 
Sunday edition, he’d own two pages at 
least. Tom always gets the best results” 
of any advance who strikes the town, ~ 

There isn’t a merchant in town that — 
Tom doesn’t have a friendly chat with, 
or treat to a drink, and by the time he © 
retires for the night, he’s positive there © 
wont be a seat left twenty-four hours — 
after the sale opens at Terbell’s Dmg — 
Store. ; 

“I wonder if Rand knows what I'm 
doing for him,” he thinks, as he pulls 
the bed-clethes up over him. “I’ve mad 
him in this town, and now it’s up to 
him. Bet he'll crab his own game.” 

A knock on the door. 

“Telegram, Mr. Davidson.” 

Tom opens the door. 

. “Thanks, Benny,” to the solitaryell- 
op. 

A tip, and Benny saunters to the 
office. 

It’s from Hooper, 
manager? 

Beacon delirious; brain fever; slight 
chance for recovery; leave him here. 
Show goes on O. K. : 
Tom thoughtfully crawls between the 

sheets again, sighs, and— 

“Poor old Beacon! F didn’t realize that” 
Rand was as teetatally rotten as-all that. 
Gee! That's cold-blooded murder.” 


the company ~ 








America, harks back to the days of o 
“realism” of that period. What would h 
now, one shudders to contemplate. 


OME critics and some others are 
said to believe that the play people 
who are most interesting, and there- 

fore most easily tolerated and most 
welcome in our theatres, are those of 
natural conduct and speech. Admitting 
this to be true, others say we have come 
to despise what is better than ourselves, 
when we, have scorned the heroes and 
heroines of the plays our grandfathers 
applauded. Our audiences neither in- 
vite nor endure the strut of the old-time 
romantic hero, the bombast of the 
swashbuckler, or the flight of fancy in 
which the stage lovers of a not very 
distant past addressed the fluttering 
heroines. Plain facts and plain speech, 
éven down to disagreeable facts and 
slang and profanity, are preferred in 
this happy time, to the double-distilled 
Mnocence and the emphasized purity of 


IN THIS diverting article Mr. Hall, | 
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of the most authoritative dramatic critics in _ 
' fathers and offers examples of the literary 
pen to a dramatist who wrote such speeches 


the plays of the virtuous half-century 
that went out with hoopskirts and panta- 
lettes. 


Gone, the Days of Gush 


THE stage is Ahought by some to 
have lost all its poetry during the last 
quarter century. Certainly it has lost 
a lot of gush. In the plays of fifty 
years ago half the lovers were too good 
to live, although they nearly always 
did. And the heroines, fed on the men- 
tal fare provided by Godey’s irreproach- 
able publication and entertained by the 
perusal of the pious poems and pale, 
pathetic tales set down endlessly in the 
novels of tireless female authors, were 
more modest, charitable, amiable, and 
deserving of Heaven than any human 
that now walks the earth or occupies 
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- the stage. With a hero and a heroine of 
- this sort in a play, there was certain to 
be high-flown declarations of undying 
affection, and the palpitant silence and 
crimson blush with which the modest 
maiden must receive them. 

Young women brought up on the 
improving stories of those two delight- 
ful and exemplary Janes, Porter and 
Austin, were well-trained to serve as 
the springs of romance in the lilac 
and lace drama of the dear departed 
days. Not all the drama was of that 
sort, to be sure, but there was. much of 
it. And to-day there is none. The old 
drama had its imnocent and trust- 
ing young heroine and the trust- 
ing heroine her sophisticated maid and 
companion, whose knowledge of the 
world and those devils—men—told her 
when to shoo away a sighing suitor and 
when to carry his missives and bring 
him her lady’s replies. The harsh par- 
ent, the scheming councillor, the faith- 
ful or faithless old housekeeper—for 
our heroine usually was  motherless— 
the rich fiancé the immovable father 
has chosen for his child, and the poor 
but honest and unsoiled hero—these 
were some of the figures that moved 
upon the stage and touched and de- 
lighted the playgoers of a time that 
never will come again. 


John Poole’s “Paul Pry” 


THE old play of “Paul Pry,” once 
popular, was an excellent example of 
this type of play, except that its Eng- 
lish author, John Poole, was not much 
given to highfaluting speech. It was a 
comedy, but it had its blushing heroine 
who placed her affections against her 
stern father’s directions. Afd such a 
heroine! Pauline Deschapelles was no 
more pure, Lucy Fairweather was no 
more modest. : 

Lucy Fairweather was the heroine of 
Dion Boucicault’s “Streets of New 
York.” In its romantic aspect that play 
exactly suited the times. In those days 
a love story was a love story. The 
boudoir farce and the taxicab comedy, 
the basement café review and the 
Apache pantomime were yet far in the 
future. The sweethearts then were faith- 


ful—in spite of riches or poverty, 

they had to say to each other was 

with perfect propriety. The hero 

heroine always possessed an ideal g 

of decorum. In the Boucicault play 

find Mark Livingstone, the sturdy 

addressing the object of his affection j 

words which could not bring a blush 

to the cheek of the most innocent 

goer from the boarding school. 

feels she must give up Mark, for his 

own good, for she is poor. ny 
Of course he does not understan 

and when she asks if he is angry, he 

takes the proper position and releases 

this mannerly and manly reply: 


I love you too sincerely for that, and 
believe me, I will never intrude again 
on your family, where my presence now 
can only produce pain and restraint; 
may f hope, however, that you will re- 
tain enough kindness towards me as to 


ear ee your mother to accept m 
riendship’? It will soothe the anguis 
you have innocently inflicted, if your 
family will permit me to assist them. 
Have you the generosity to make this 
atonement ? 


“Streets of New York” 


NOBLE boy! Imagine how: a pres-— 
ent day Mark Livingstone would take 
it. Perhaps as bravely, but he would get” 
out with less ceremony or he wouldnt 
go at all. But in the happy days, when 
the Elder Sothern played Mark, it 
was necessary to be eloquent in one’s 
suffering. 

There is more of this sort of thing im 
“Streets of New York.” At a point in 
the play where Mark is about to be 
come the unwilling husband of the rich 
old villain’s. daughter, and when the 
old-time audiences no doubt were on 
the verge of tears, Lucy's brother Paul 
has his say. The wedding plans are sud- 
denly interrupted, the groom is re 
leased from his crushing obligation, 
whereupon he indicates there will be @ 
wedding anyhow. The villain sneers” 
that Mark needs a bride who can pay 
his debts. Be 

But brave Paul speaks up thus: 


No sir, a bride who can place the 
hand of a pure and loving ; 
in that of a good and honest man. 
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pure and loving maiden is Lucy, 
‘course. All this seems to be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times. What 
“an infinite blessing it must have been 
to the guileless maidens and what a 
reassurance to the watchful mothers 
‘of those days. : 
Paul also is responsible for some of 
‘the thrills. It is his duty to stir pity. 
The old audiences loved their pathos 
properly labeled. It was not enough for 
one to suffer; he had-to describe his 
agony. 
Thus when Paul is reduced to the 
~Jast extremity and awakens from a 
sleepin the open, he relieves himself so: 


My poor limbs are so powerless. How 
long have I slept there? Another long 
day has passed—I have crept around the 
hotels—the wharves—I have begged for 
work—but they laughed at my poor, thin 
form—the remnant of better days hung 
in tatters about me—and I was thrust 
from the door by stronger wretches than 

“], Oh, my mother! my poor mother! my 
dear sister! were it not for you I would 
lie down here and die where I was 
born, in the streets of New York. 


What simple audience could resist 


tale like that ? 


Our Old Friend, “Enoch Arden” 


WHEN Arthur Matthison wrote the 
play, “Enoch Arden,” the story of 
which he took in part from Tennyson’s 
poem, he filled every act with pathos of 
‘the brand distilled by Boucicault for 
Paul in “Streets of New York.” The 
play is packed with tearful farewells, 
lonely suffering, pining for home, and 
pathetic death, all fully acted and fully 
described in words to fit the occasion. 
A playgoer might have dropped in on 

he performance at any point and had 
his heart touched. Only a stony-hearted 
villain could have resisted altogether 
the continual show of grief. Any speech 
might be quoted to fortify the state- 
ments which have been made about 
“Enoch Arden.” 

A few sentences taken from the 
Arden’s speech upon his return will 
Prove the case. He has come to his own 
home; he is hungry for a sight of his 
wife and children, but he must not let 
it be known who ‘he is, for, as everyone 


knows, Annie Arden had thought Enoch — 
lost at sea and had remarried. : 

As Enoch drags himself up to the 
window he delivers this speech, and it is 
not on record that any audience ever 
resisted its pathetic appeal: 


The hand of death is upon me; let me 
‘o down to the tomb silent as itself. 
et—yet, before I die, I fain would look 
on that beloved face again, would see my 
children, too. Come, weary limbs, drag 
me yet a-little further on my cruel pil- 
grimage. ... O happy hearth, it breaks 
my heart to look. Oh ruddy light, the 
martyr’s stake thou art for me. 


There is much more of this speech, 


' both preceding and following this quo- 


tation, but the strain of it is in the few 
sentences repeated here. 

Enoch’s dying address was not a 
flight of fancy, but it serves here to il- 
lustrate further in what manner the 
plays of our grandfathers were written. 


And “Leah, the Forsaken” 


ONE finds in Augustin Daly’s “Leah, 
the Forsaken,” speeches not unlike those 
in “Enoch Arden.” 

Leah was somewhat given to the 
poetic simile. Many fine actresses played 
the part after Miss Bateman first acted 
it, and none of them ever failed utterly 
in it. But Leah has disappeared from 
our standard theatres, and she must 
rest content now with an occasional op- 
portunity to reappear in the neighbor- 
hood stock company playhouses. 

In one of her flights of fancy, Leah 
tells Rudolph that: 


As night embraces the day in the mys- 
tic hour of twilight so do all my hopes, 
all my apprehensions unite in thee. 


One of Leah’s finest flights—always 
good for a round of applause in the 
old days—was her answer, grandilo- 
quent and ungrammatical, to Rudolph’s 
question if she doubted him. 

Here’s just a bit of her answer: 


Oh, Rudolph, you have lifted me out 
of a dark and noisome sepulchre to the 
light of day! Had you not stopped by 
the brink—not. looked. down in pity on 
my wistful eyes, but gone your way and 
heeded me no more—perchance you 
might have been happy and I content. 
But you stretched down your hand to 
mine; you brought me up from those 





festering depths, where my girlish heart 
seemed fast falling to decay. You placed 
me in the revivifying sunlight of love. I 
learned my soul to laugh at your coming 
footsteps, et cetera. : 


“Heroics and Romance in Strong 
Doses 


MOST playgoers of fifty or sixty 
years ago demanded this sort of thing, 
and then, as now, the managers gave the 

ublic what it wanted. Heroics had to 
very heroic; romance had to be in 
quintessence ; pathos had to be as touch- 
ing and as bitter as the author and 
actor could make it. They knew enough 
never to disappoint the dear sisters who 
find happiness in tears, and they knew 
how to charm the youths and maidens 
with apostrophes to the blue sky, the 
golden sunset, the greeny wood, and the 
purling stream. 

Think you. this is not so? 

You should read from “kiver to 
kiver” the old play of “Nick of the 
Woods.” In it are some of the fanciest 
of Miss L. H. Medina’s flights of fancy. 
The leading actor in this play had to 
have protean ability, for no less than 
six parts fell to his lot. The six parts 
fashioned for the leader were first 

yed at the Bowery Theatre, New 

ork, in the early forties by Proctor. 
Charles R. Thorne later became the 
leading player in the old piece, making 

his first appearance in it in 1856. 
' The teading character, which ap- 
peared in so many guises, was a hermit 
of the type of Goffe the regicide. He 
was a harum-scarum creature, feared 
alike by saint and sinner. He was ter- 
ror and death to the Indians. He was 
variously called the “Jibbenainosay,” 
“Bloody Nathan,” “Nick of the 
Woods,” the “Avenger,” “Reginald 
Ashburn,” and the “Spirit of the 

_ Waters.” There were shivers even in 

~ the names. One is not surprised to find 

anything in an entertainment built 
* around such a protean person. 
' The heroine of the play, Telie Dee, 
is well described by her name. She 
fastened up her back hair-with a piece 
_ of thorn bush. She knew every path 

through the Kentucky woods. The time 
was the early days, to be sure. Now 


you know her. Edith Forrester 
Roland Forrester were other chara 


A Veritable Flight 


_ Edith wore a black riding habit; 
Roland was a picture in green hunting 
coat, green tights, and leggings. They 
represented impoverished aristocracy, 

Here is a bit of dialogue betweer 
Tele, the fairy of the wood, and Edith 


EpitH—Remain with me, my good girl! 
Alas! I am even poorer and more 
friendless than yourself. I have now no 
home to receive me, no parents to wel- 
coine me, Attendance, should I need any, 
would be such as might ill befit your 
ee 5 

—Lady, be not an with me. 
know that you: have bean seca to po Uy 
and servants; here you are in the wil 
woods — strangers, and perhaps 
enemies. Oh lady, let me go with you, 
I can serve you! Indeed, indeed, I can; 
do not spurn me from you. 

Epira—Spurn you! erefore? 

: Tetm—I am a white Indian’s daugh 
er. 

EpitH—A white Indian’s daughter? 

TeLi—My father was a settler here, a 
stern and silent man; yet to me he wag 
ever ea till a villain lured him from 
his peaceful home to join the red man 
of the boundless forest. Yet, ere he went, 
I know not why, he fired our cottage 
and left me homeless, friendless; but I 
am not a partner in his crimes. Oh, do 
not cast me from you! 

Enitra—Rise, my good girl. Believe 
me, I pity you; but be of good cheer; 
oe shall not lack my friendship; but 

is not in my power to grant your re- 
quest to accompany me. Content you, my 
good girl, it is impossible 

Tetm—Deny my suit, lady, you may, 
but to prevent my purpose is beyond 
your power. 


Again when Roland and Telie até ~ 


together and are preparing to “flee the 

dangers of the savage woods” with other 

Settlers, she turns to the young aristo-— 

crat and indulges in this rhetorical 

flight : 

The day is waning fast; already does 

the joyous sun smile on the ’ 
pour from diamond urns a_ golden 
shower, which, beautifying, gilds this 
gorgeous drapery of autumn. Then let 
us hasten on our way; benighted in these 
wild woods will expose us to a 

to which our weakness would fall am 
easy prey. — 
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This is rather high flying for a girl 
who does up her back hair with a bit 
of thorn bush. But it is no more lofty 

than others before and after it. 


The British Lion’s Tail 


There was a time in the American 
theatre when all that was needed to 
stir up a whirlwind of applause, the 
result of righteous indignation, was to 
declare that any Yankee could whip a 
regiment of British. 

Back in the middle of the fifties of 
the last century, Clifton W. Tayleure 
wrote his “Horseshoe Robinson, or the 
Battle of King’s Mountain.” William 
Gillette was then three years old; Bron- 
son Howard’s “Shenandoah” was many 
years in the future. We had a military 
drama in this country before Gillette 
and Howard, its accredited founders, 
could hold a pen in their hands. 

What “Horseshoe Robinson” was 
made of may be shown by quoting just 
one passage at words between Robin- 
son, the embodiment of the Yankee 
spirit, and Curry, a British sergeant. 

Robinson had gripped Curry by the 
throat, and here’s what passed between 
them, the audience yelling every 
minute : 

Curry—Confound the fellow! He has 

a grip like a vis¢! Who the devil are 


Rosinson—Yes, that’s it. My name’s 
Brimstone. I’m fust cousin to Beelzebub. 

know you, Jeems Curry—you’re a 
double-faced, savage-hearted beast that 

ashes his teeth when he daresn’t bite. 

Ih! don’t scowl, man, or I’ll alter your 
complexion quicker than you would bob 
your head at the sight of one of your 
royal masters. 
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Curry—You shall pay dearly for your 
advantage. 

Rosinson—If I do, it will be in the 
same coin I have just given you. But I 
aint afeered on ye. I’ve made an observa- 
tion, that foul-mouthed, blood-thirsty 
boasters like you are always beastly 
cowards, 

Curry—Man or imp, he knows me, 
and shall pay dear for his knowledge. 
(Curry draws and fires but misses, and 
Robinson dashes him to the ground.) — 

RosinsoN—No, no! Jeems Curry, you 
twistin’. prevaricationer! Lie aa. 
where*every mother’s son of ye English 
wolves ought to be—under an Ameri- 
can freeman’s foot, Lie there, ye pestif- 
erous piece of pestilence, and know that 
if I don’t blow your brains out ’tis be- 
cause I wouldn’t accommodate the devil 
by throwing into his clutches such a 
lump of putrefaction. 


That is a flight of fancy of a kind 
quite different from most of those 
quoted, but, nevertheless, it is a flight. 
It is richly colored and was fit to fire 
the imagination of the patriotic citizen 
who paid his money to see William 


Ellis, G. C. Boniface, or J. B. Studley — * 


as Robinson and Landgan, Wentworth 
or Maffit as Curry. 


Exit the Plays of Yesteryear 


A thousand other lovely posies might 
be plucked from the hundreds of old 
plays that once thrived in our country, 
but which are now known only to the 
people who have a curious interest in 
the past of the theatre. What has been 
set down here has been taken largely 
at random, and an attempt has been 
made to keep away from the dranias in 
verse, in which one expects to find the 
dialogue a little highly colored. 
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IT WAS not so very many years ago that Lew Fields and Joe Weber were doing 4 ~ 
German talking and dancing act in Bowery music ‘halls. Later they became Br 
managers of a famous music hall of their @wn, and for the past few years have been im 
dependent managers. Lew Fields’ latest pieces have been “The Girl Beniad the Coun — 
ter,” ‘Old Dutch,” “The Midnight Sons,’* and ““The Summer Widowers.” oa 


OME stars are difficult to manage; give manager or public anything to @ 
some are less difficult, and some worry about—except the price af “@ 
_. a@fe more difficult. But the most seats and the salary list. = 
trouble of ail bobs up in the relations 
of the manager with one who thinks the right to 
he (or she) is a star but isn’t, or who Whether or not I ever have been 4 | 
wants to be a star and can’t. From real star doesn’t enter into the matter 
this kind—deliver me. The real stars, My name has been on the litho 
_those who are genuine artists,seldom graphs in big letters for some yeat® 
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and that is generally looked upon as 
an evidence of stardom. However, I 
am speaking from the viewpoint of 
the manager—not the star. It has 


been my good fortune—or my mis- 


fortune—to have been without a man- 
ager most of the time I have been on 
the stage; all the time I have amount- 
ed to much. 

if 


In the old Weber and Fields days 
when I, as one of the stars, thought 
the management was at fault, I made 
my kick to Weber; when everything 
was lovely I was tempted to throw 
myself all the bouquets. Joe was the 
same way. But at the end of the sea- 
son we pooled our knocks and hou- 
' quets and found we had about an 
equal share of each. 

I couldn’t kick to myself, because 
that would have been treason, and 
Weber was the only other fellow 
around. He was imspired by the same 
thought. As a sort of a brake, we 
would swap kicks and bouquets, so 
we wouldn't get to thinking too much 
of ourselves and tao little of the other 
fellow. 

Seriously, however, I doubt if there 
ever were two partners in the theatri- 
cal business—either in the managing 
or acting end—who had so few dif- 
ferences as Joe and L 


star-——who, in my estimation, isn’t en- 
titled to be ranked as a star). 

When Weber and I were together 
we had the advantage of having two 
sides of the picture always before us. 
We looked through the eyes of the 
star and of the manager. At times, 
too, we had a little of the audience’s 
viewpoint, for each of us watched the 
other. Perhaps that is why we suc- 
ceeded so well and for so long—be- 
cause we had so many viewpoints, I 
mean, not because we watched each 
other. 

We didn*t give way to our whims 
as much as we might have done had 
we not been interested from the man- 
agerial standpoint. Some of those “or- 
dinary” stars are quite finicky, 
though I want to say that as a gen- 
eral thing the actor and actress are 
probably as conscientious workers as 
any im the world, and permit personal 
feelings to imterfere very slightly 
with professional work before the 
foatlights. The personal feelings get 
busy after the curtain is rung down, 


aif 


I have known many players to ge 
through a performance, and do cred- 
itable work, when they should have 
been in bed, or were suffering mental 
tortures. The ordinary star must per- 
mit me to disagree with her and te 
say that she exists for the benefit of 
the public, and so long as the public 
is waiting out in front to see her per 
form, she must do the work. ; 

A chapter from my own life, some 
years ago, will illustrate this point 
We were playing at the old Weber 
and Fields Music Hall in New York 
at the time. My three children were 


_ very sick, and the doctor was sitting 


weekly ea ime he pay ber these 
words are applied only to the ordinary 


by the side of the oldest boy waiting 
for the end when I left for the thea 
tre for the evening 


performance. 
While I ‘acd auking ups T oan 
telegram saying that my brother out 
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- an Denver had died very suddenly. I 
‘wasn’t very funny that night, but I 
went through my part of the per- 
- formance. I made my hands and feet 
and head and face and lips do their 
work, even though I couldn’t put my 
heart into it. 


is) 
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Some “real” stars are difficult at 
times, though as a rule they help 
tather than hinder the manager. The 
late Peter Dailey was one of the real 
Stars who was troublesome but with 
whom you never could be cross. In all 
the years that. Dailey was with us I 
hever saw him at a morning rehear- 
sal. He just wouldn’t come, and 
threats and pleadings were useless. 
He would reply that he would be 
worthless for the evening perform- 
ance if he staid up for a morning re- 
hearsal—because he couldn’t sleep 
except in the day-time. 

Once when we were putting on a 
new play, rehearsing it in the morn- 
ing and playing every evening, Peter 
never showed up once for rehearsal. 
Finally, when the time for the pro- 
duction was drawing near I went to 
_ him for the fortieth time and begged 
him to come to the theatre at ten 
o'clock the next morning. He said he 
couldn’t. Then I told him he would 
have to. 

“I’m tired of having your under- 
study read through your part,” I told 
him. “It throws all-the rest of the 
people out of their stride. We want 
to see what you are going to do, and 
you must come.” 

_ He promised to be there the next 

morning. We had closed the theatre 
and were rehearsing in the evening, 
too, but that evening Peter didn’t 
show up. The people were told that 
the next morning they would have to 
see to their costumes and the morn- 
ing rehearsal was called off. Nobody 
saw Peter to tell him about it. 


The next morning when Pe 
Started home about nine o'clock, h 
went by the Music Hall and dec 
to wait for the rehearsal. He went ; 
the stage door and sat down to rez 
the morning papers. When 
o’clock came and no one appeared 
began to get restless. When te 
thirty came and he was still alone 
thought it time to investigate and 
found me. 

“Well,” I said in surprise, “yw 
are you doing here at this hour?” 

“Doing,” he replied. “Well, I reck- 
on I'll have to fine you for being late 
for rehearsal,” 

When I told him it had been calle 
off he held up his hand and said very 
solemnly : 

“Lew Fields, I swear this is the 
very last morning rehearsal I'll ever 
attend.” 

And it was. 


Dailey was pretty much like a jolly, 
good-hearted, big boy. He did many 
things that would have caused of- ~ 
fense if another had done them, but 
every one who knew him knew that 
he intended no harm. I remembet 
once I discharged him for causing a 
very awkward wait in a performance. 
We were playing “About Town.” 
Peter had a scene with Fay Temple- 


ton, while I was making a qui 


change. The scene hadn’t been going 
very well, and one night just as they 
started on they decided, upon Peter's 
suggestion, to cut it. 

I was in my dressing-room making 
my two-minute change when I be- 
came suddenly conscious of a deep 
quiet on the stage. The next moment 
the stage director came to me in great 
excitement, wanting to know why I 
was so late. I didn’t understand it, 
except that everything had stopped, 
and I hurried out, half-dressed, but- 
toning my collar. 
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After the performance I called all 

company and wanted. to know 

‘ sll was the matter, and why they 

had cut that scene. Nobody said any- 
thing, and I noticed that Peter and 
Miss Templeton were absent. I sent 
for them and asked Dailey why he had 
done such a thing. 

“Oh,” he said, “the scene wasn’t 
any good, and we just cut it.” 

“Well,” I said, “don’t you think I 
ought to have been consulted? It 
seems to me that I might at least be 
told when you intend to do a thing 
like that.” 

“I guess I'd better resign,” said 
Dailey. 

“I guess you had,” I replied. 
“When?” 

“There’s no time like the present 
for doing what you ought to do,” I 
declared. 


“All right, I'll quit now.” He was 
angry, and, turning, stalked out. 

I immediately called a rehearsal for 
the next morning, to drill the com- 
pany with Peter’s understudy. When 
I got to the theatre I passed Peter’s 
old dressing-room and saw him in 
there reading a paper. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Hello, Lew.” 

“What are you doing down here?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” he said, as he arose, “you 
know, Lew, you and I are too old 
friends to let a little quarrel come be- 
tween us. Now, about that business 
last night—we didn’t mean it the way 
it sounded.” 

Before the rest of the company ar- 
rived we agreed that it would be fool- 
ish to quarrel, and the rehearsal was 
called off. 


it 
But Peter Dailey was-the excep- 
tion. The trials he caused his manag- 
ers were due to thoughtlessness, and 


not to vanity. As a matter of fact, in 
my long experience as a_ theatrical 


manager, I have seldom found that 
the real star gives the manager or the 
public much trouble. He or she gener- _ 
ally has too much sense to do so— 
that is, she is so in earnest about her - 
work that she thinks really more 
about it than about herself. And I 
have had quite a number of real stars 
under my management, if you will re- 
call the years. I was with Weber, and 
since then. They were not “one-night 
stars” either. 

I do not believe in “one-night” ‘or. 
“one-play” stars. When a girl makes 
a big hit with a song on the first night, 
I don’t think that entitles her to be 
made into a star the next week. 

Really most of the troubles between 
managers and stars come from this 
too sudden elevation from the ranks 
to the pedestal. This causes most of 


the petty squabbles and professional _ 


jealousies that sometimes make a 
manager wish he had died in infancy. 

The real star keeps on working. He 
knows he must work, and he wants to 
do it. The near-star thinks he can rest 
on the laurels of his first night. He 
does the very best he can at the open- 
ing performance and then trusts to 
that to carry him through the rest of 
the run of that play. It wont do it. 

That same near-star will trust en- 
tirely to the lines that have been 
written and the business that has 
been indicated by the author. In some 
cases this may be sufficient, but no 
author has ever ‘written a play in 
which he has indicated all the possi- 
bilities of the characters. The con- 
scientious, studious, hard-working 
star will always find ways to make 
some points clearer. 


The ordinary star—the near-star— 


doesn’t try to do this. He simply takes 
the réle as given to him and learns it. 


In the company there may be, very 


likely is, an ambitious young actor 
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who has had little to do, and whose 
part is small. He studies that part and 


_ his character and the entire play, un- 


til he gets an idea that a few words 

_added here or there would improve 
the scene. He asks the stage director 
if he can make the change, and the 
stage director gives permission—it is 
only a few words and it cannot hurt 
the scene, and may help it. The young 

-actor keeps on thinking and a few 
days later he asks permission to put in 
another sentence, and obtains it. He 
keeps this up until by the time of the 
first night the lad has built up his part 
until it is a little gem, and he walks 
off with honors. 

The star is furious. “Hasn’t he been 
engaged to star in the piece? Isn’t he 
the attraction?” he storms. 

_ The result is that the young play- 
er’s part is cut back to its original 
form, and the best of the added stuff 
given to the star, if possible, or, the 
young player may even be discharged. 
As a matter of fact it seems necessary 
for the manager to protect the star in 
cases of this kind, though he frequent- 
ly may feel like discharging the star 
and giving the big part to the young- 
ster. 

However the only person who is 
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harmed in the end is the near- 
who didn’t have ambition and se 
enough to think a little for him 
Such incidents as I have described 
not uncommon and they always 

to the ears of other producers. The 
sult is that in a few days a producer 
will send for young Jimmy and o 
him a good contract—because he hag 
been fired for encroaching on a near- 
star’s preserves. Five years from that 
time the near-star will be doing the 
same thing at the same, or les$, sal. 
ary, while young Jimmy will have de 
veloped into a real star drawing a sal- 
ary several times as large as his for- 
mer rival. 


LF 
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If I were to be a star under the 
management of another man I should 
try to keep in mind at all times the 
fact that the manager is trying to do 
all he can for me because in doing 
that he is doing all he can for himself. 
I would try to be- agreeable—or at 
least when others are present. 
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ByMAUDE COLE 
A SHORT STORY OF THE CIRCUS 
HAD been familiar with the piney 


odor of sawdust all my life. 
My father started his circus when 
T was a baby and I had made sawdust 
houses, caves and tunnels, played with 
the elephants and tumbled with the 


ns. 

After he died I followed in his foot- 
steps, feeling it a sacred duty to keep 
Stillman’s Circus the best in the land. 
If I heard of anything new I was after 
It hot-footed with the price. That was 
how I came to get George Ebers, the 
most daring, relentless lion trainer in 
the world. 

He was black-haired and swarthy, 
with glinting eyes, sensuous lips and 
high cheek bones. He was tall and 


< 


brawny and handsome, too, if one cared 
for a dash of the diabolical. I paid him 
a pretty price, but he was worth it. 
It was a picture to see him stand in 
the lion’s cage and make those beasts 
go snarlingly through their stunts. 
They hated him—every inch of him. 
There was not a night that they did 
not long to tear him into mince-meat. 
One could read it in their eyes, in their 
crouching bodies. Sometimes it got on 
my nerves so that I couldn’t look on, 
and one day I told him he had better 
give up the lions. 

“If you don’t, they'll kill you, Ebers.” 

He arched his eyebrows and laughed 
devilishly. 

“They kill me?” he answered, with 
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a shrug and a glint of his eyes. “Bah! 
I could take them and strangle them 
like cats.” 

As he spoke he stretched out his hand 
and crooked his fingers like claws. 

It was uncanny to-see the man with 
the deep fire in his eyes and his white 
teeth glistening through his sneering 
lips. 

“Did you ever know what it was to 
love with hatred, Stillman?” he demand- 
ed, curiously. “No? Well, it’s the way 
_ I love those lions. I love them because 
they hate me. They’re my affinities. I 
_ delight in their hatred. I use my whip 
so—they snarl and writhe, but they do 
my bidding. The sting of the whip is 
joy to my soul! Joy! Joy!” 

I don’t think he was aware of the 
disgust that must have been expressed 
on my face, for I made some excuse 
and left him. I must say my sympathy 
- was with the lions. 

It was not long after this that we 
stopped for a two weeks’ stay at EI- 
mira. In the afternoon of the second 
day, as I was. watching the perfor- 
mance, an attendant came and whis- 
pered to me. “Please, Mr. Stillman, 
_there’s a lady in the office waiting to 
see you.” 

This was no surprise, for I had ad- 
vertised the day previous for a lady 
dummy for the chariot race. By dummy 
we mean one that is just up for show. 

As I entered my office, I saw 
‘the daintiest, sweetest, strangest little 
lady that my eyes had ever been 
Dlessed with. She ose as_ she 
heard me, and stood with a trem- 
-wlous, hesitating manner that _ re- 

minded me of a frightened bird. She 
was gowned in black and her auburn 
hair shone the brighter by contrast. Her 
eyes, large, brown and mournful, met 
mine pleadingly. Yet despite her seem- 
‘ing timidity, there was a conscious 
strength in the proud poise of her head. 

“You came in answer to the adver- 
tisement? Please be seated,” I said 


gently. 

“Thank you—yes. You wanted a 
woman? Will I do? Will the position 
be permanent?” she asked with abrupt 

erness. 
or a moment I hesitated. Some way 
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she seemed so childish, so gentle 
refined and utterly out of place 
the rather rough surroundings, 

“T should want to be something me 
than a—dummy,” she broke in, obge 
ing my hesitation. “I want to | 
trainer. I should be willing to try 
tigers.” 

“But,” I cried, aghast, “you 
nothing—haven’t the least idea of 
the undertaking.” 

“But I know what I am ‘capabl 
doing,” she urged. “I had ever so m 
pet dogs and cats that I have traine 
Please give me a chance to prove w 
I can do,” 

“But” : 

“I want the three tigers, Pete, 
and King, to train. I want to just 
my method.” 


gers?” I asked in surprise. 

She smiled. “I read their histo 
the paper last Sunday. I know how 
killed his keeper and Nan and King 
could not be subdued by even the wiles 
of your great tamer, Mr. Ebers,” — 

“And you expect to train them,” 
smiled. 

“I think I can,” she maintained st 
dily, with a confidence which staggered 
me. “If I succeed, it will be a big card 
for you.” 

“But it’s murder to think of,” I im 
sisted desperately, feeling myself weak 
before her sweet insistence. 

’ “Tf at the end of three weeks I make 
no progress,” she urged, “I’ll resign.” 

To tell the truth, I had not the heart 
to refuse. So it was against the prompt 
ings of reason and experience*that T 
was at last coaxed into yielding to her 
proposition, 

I watched Norma Howard’s progress 
with agonizing anxiety. There were 
times when it seemed to me that she 
took reckless chances with the beasts. 
She did not seem to make allowance 
for their treacherous nature, and trust 
ed too much in their love for her. It” 
may be that the great cats felt her com” 
fidence. They say that some animals 
have a sixth sense: the faculty of read- 
ing the thoughts of a being. I came 1 
believe this after watching the little 
lady work. 
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As time passed, patient ¢ 
were rewarded. The three tigers did her 
bidding at a word, meekly as lambs. 
She controlled them by love rather than 
by fear, by a glance rather than a whip. 

at beasts, fierce and unmmanage- 
able to others, loved her touch, caressed 
and purred over her with all the fond- 
ness of adoring lovers. 

It was mot long before she tamed 
me as thoroughly as she tamed the 
tigers. I had lived forty years without 
meeting the one woman in the world 
until Norma crept into my heart. And 
for every year of that forty I loved 
with a double intensity. 

I was jealous of the tigers, jealous of 
every being who gazed on her. And 
yet she was as unconscious of it as 
a child. She seemed wrapt in some idea, 
some ambition outside of our common 
life. 

Once when I reproved her for some 
carelessness regarding the animals, she 
smiled dreamily and answered : “Thank 
you, Vil be careful; I don’t want to 
die—yet.” 

But she did not say it as one who 
loved life, but rather as one who was 
weary with waiting. 

Once I overheard Ebers say to her: 
“Why did you come here? How dared 
you come?” His face was sneering. 

My heart rose in my throat and my 
knees trembled under me as I watched 
Norma breathlessly, waiting her an- 
swer. 

For just am instant she trembled and 
the delicate pink faded from her waxen 
cheeks. Then she straightened and the 
crimson blood flew to her face as if 
forced there by a red hot iron. 

“T came to remind you—to keep re- 
minding you, lest you forget,” she an- 
Swered im a stifled voice. “Always and 
always our path runs onward—together. 
Death only cam separate us.” 

His face was ghastly. Then a look 
of cunning flashed in his eyes and he 
bent toward her so near that his lips 
touched her hair. He whispered some- 
thing. She recoiled and turned away. 
He would have followed, but I went 
leisurely forward and began a conver- 
Sation about the animals. 

I scarcely knew what he said, for 
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my heart was sick within me, sick and 
hard and bitter with hatred. My idol 
was gauze and tinsel, and the sting of 
it was death. Yet despite all this my 
heart was hungry for her. 

“T’m ready for my first performance,” 
she informed me, quietly. “I’m going 
on to-night. They are im fit condition 
—the beauties !” 

“Tt seems that Miss Howard has 
taken the palm,” I gibed maliciously 
at Ebers. “You’ve tried your hand more 
than once on the animals she’s trained.” 

He was pale with rage and his eyes 
narrowed as he gazed at her. But he 
gave his characteristic shrug. 

“Well, I should wait until they had 
made their début before being overly 
confident. A tiger alone with his train- 
er and a tiger before an audience is a 
vastly different proposition, my little 
lady of the tigers.” 

“T am called Miss Howard,” she re- 
proved, with cold dignity. 

He reddened and glanced at me, then 
hastened to apologize. 

She merely nodded, then turned to 
me pleadingty. “You'll let me go on 
to-night ?” 

“On one condition, that you allow 
Ebers to go in the cage with you. As 
he says, this is their first appearance 
and I shall feel easier to know that he 
is there in case of trouble.” 

“That’s wise,” agreed Ebers. 

_ For a moment she answered nothing. 
She stood very still, with her hands 
clasped and a silent wonder all about 
her. Then a light flashed in her eyes 
and her whole bemg suddenly quick- 
ened with new life. 

“Tt is all right,” she consented, sweet- 
ly, “if you think best. But,” she re- 
sumed, glancing at Ebers, “remember 
that my beauties have never heen 
touched with a whip—so be careful.” 
She spoke with evident effort and I 
wondered. 

When Ebers turned away I gazed 
down into her pale little face. 

“Norma,” I demanded, “what did he 
say to just before I came?’ 

She ignored my question and asked 
abruptly : : 
“You heard me warn him not te us¢ 
a whip?’ 
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I nodded gloomily. 

“But just the same when he goes in 
the cage he will carry whip and prod, 
Norma. He rules by the whip.” 

“He rules by the whip,” she echoed 
in a hushed voice. 

For a long time she was silent, as if 
revolving some question in her mind. 
She stood with her pretty head bent and 
her little foot nervously tapping at the 
Sawdust. Presently she spoke: 

“Sometimes I believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls— that is,-my animals 
know so much.” 

“What an uncanny idea,’ 
tered. 

She flashed me a quick glance. “Did 
you ever have a presentiment that some- 
thing would happen which eventually 

* did happen?” 

“What can happen?” I demanded, 
tensely. “Great Heavens, Norma, you 
give me the horrors. What can happen?” 

She shook her’ head and her eyes 
were dreamy. “Only God knows, God, 
who balances the scales.’”” 

“Norma,” I panted, “there’s some 
mystery here—you seem to know. Who 


’ 


I mut- 


- . is Ebers?” 


Her lithe body grew tense and she 
averted her head. - 

“Norma,” I cried savagely, “I de- 
mand to know who he is? Great God, 
it isn’t possible that he—that you—I 
can’t believe that of you!” 

She glanced at me with a startled, 

estioning look. Then a wave of red 

hed in her cheeks and she tilted her 
head proudly..She turned to leave me. 

“Listen,” I entreated, “I love you. 
T had hoped to win your love and make 
you my wife. But I must know what 
he is to you. If you love me, dear, you 
must appreciate my anxiety—agony— 
Norma!” 

“Love trusts,” she answered with 
quiet dignity. “True love trusts.” 

“Then I will trust you; I must trust 
you or go mad!” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“Love is not for me. I couldn’t make 

' you‘happy. My life has been so full 
of tragedy that I’ve forgotten how to 


ae and live.” 
he turned from me and went slow- 
Ty across the stretch of sawdust to the 


canvas door beyond. Once she pause 
seemed about to speak, then went 
leaving me alone, with darkness } 
on my soul. 3 


That night Norma made her first ap. 
pearance. Ebers entered the waiti 
room promptly at eight o'clock, af 
making a tour of inspection to see 
the tigers were in fit condition bef 
beitig wheeled into the-arena. Not le 
after Norma entered. She was gowr 


in blue and silver, with a blue bow , 


in her shining hair. Her soft, round 
arms were bare and her shapely litt) 


body, in its close-fitting dress was pale = 


pitating with eagerness, Her bea 
seemed to stand out as waxen perfect 
as a jasmine flower. It stabbed me with 
a hundred warring emotions. 

Ebers glanced at her with eyes that 
made my heart twist with murderoug 
desire. Then he went out and for 
moment we were alone. 

Norma glanced at me swiftly y 


a faint smile, half mocking, half sad 


and accusing, 

“Wont you wish me good luck?” she 
asked, gently. Then after a pause, as 
answered her nothing—I could not for 
the ache in my throat—‘You know | 
appreciate your kindness, Mr. Stillman, 
and I want to make the name of your 
circus famous—more famous than it 
I’ll do my best for you.” ; 

“Not for me,” I answered coldly, 
“you are mistaken.” ; 


The words were driven out by the © 
warring demons within me. They fell 


sharp and cruelly distinct through th 
waiting room. 
Her face whitened and her lips quiv- 
ered. She made as if to speak, then 
checked herself and looked down at I 
blue-slippered foot, like a child who 
tries to control its tears. 
It was cowardly of me to leave her 
no loophole of escape, since I had com- 
demned her unheard. But seemingly sh 
understood and felt the barrier I hat 
raised between us. She glanced agaifl 
in my direction as Ebers re-entered < 
informed her that the cage had beet 
wheeled into the arena and their turf 
had come. 
I followed them out and watched 
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‘she walked proudly to the great 
“a slender, glittering figure in her 
nty gown. She opened the door and 
quickly in, followed by Ebers. 
_ They made a pretty picture. Norma 
stood in the center of the floor with 
the tawny beasts at her feet. Ebers, in 
his picturesque suit of red and black, 
with a whip and prod in either hand, 
" stood guard in one corner. 
"There was.a wild burst of applause, 
"then a breathless hush as she bowed 
_ gracefully and turned her attention to 
- the animals. 
_ “Greeting!” she said, in her clear, 
i “Greeting, Pete, Nan, 











: 


"One by one the tigers went and held 

up a paw to shake hands, bowed sedate- 

ly and turned away. In dumb obedience 

' toher command, without mistake or co- 

' efcion they performed the tricks which 
she had taught them. 

‘Despite my anger and resentment, 

she compelled my admiration. Her 

beauty and grace, the manner in which 
she performed the most daring feats 
"with those treacherous beasts held me 
- motionless with amazement. 

_ Wave after wave of applause rolled 
around . the auditorium, children 
Sereamed delightedly, women waited, 
pale and expectant, while men smiled 
with the consciousness of superiority 
of nerves. Then suddenly all was 
hushed in a pause of horror. 

Seemingly for the first time, the ani- 
mals discovered Ebers. Whether it was 
the memory of some wrong he had done 
them months before, or because they 
resented the presence of a man with 
| whip and prod, will never be known. 
' But in a second they were on him. 

I caught a glimpse of his ghastly face 
and staring eyes, as Nan, with one 
stroke of her huge paw, crushed him 
down. In an instant the intense excite- 
ment of the spectators gave way to 
panic.. The sea of pallid faces heaved 
and rolled like a great wave. The up- 

_Toar was deafening. Women shrieked 
and fainted and men swore. Above the 
tumult came the agonized cry of Ebers 
—then silence. 

Norma stood with clasped hands, her 
face full of wonder. She made no 
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mals in their mad thirst for blood. 
People shouted warnings to her and 

the keepers waved frantically as they 

rushed forward. As for me, I was held 


hand and foot with agonizing terror. 


Slowly she lifted her head and gazed 
about her. Her glance drifted indif- 
ferently over the multitude from left 
to right. Then something in my gaze 
must have drawn. hers. Her glance met 
mine and lingered there an instant. She 
smiled sadly, waved her hand in token 


of good-by and faced the blood-mad 


brutes. 


The animals paused in their furious. 


pacing back and forth, as she stepped 
further in their midst. There was as- 
tonishment and sullen resentment in 
their glaring eyes. The taste of blood 
had brought back the freedom of the 
jungle. Slowly, slowly, with one ac- 
cord, their sinuous bodies crept nearer 
the blue-gowned figure—so quietly, it 
seemed almost breathlessly, in their 
eagerness for their prey. Their eyes 
flashed green flames as they paused 
again and crouched lower. Then they 
stirred uneasily as if awakening from 
a sleep, as if trying to grasp an elusive 
and intangible memory which held them 
wavering. 

The girl stood motionless. A soft 
light glorified her face as if even then 
the mystery of the new life enfolded 
and left its impress on her soul. She 
folded her arms across her breast and 
waited. 

And then, in a flash, all the resent- 
ment and anger fell from me. I desired 
nothing so much in life as that she 
should live, I, who had sent her to 
death. 

Still she watched the brutes calmly, 
the waxen purity of her little face shin- 
ing out like marble under the strong 
arc lights. She might have been of mar- 
ble, so still she stood. 

The audience rose as if impelled by 
one supreme desire. Now was her time 
to speak! Now— 

The end was near; a moment more! 
How I prayed that she should speak. 
I tried to tear my gaze from the crouch- 
ing, fiery-eyed brutes creeping nearer, 
nearer! Oh God! would she never 





move, uttered no word to stay the ani- — 
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speak, would she make no move to save 
her life? ° 

Then some way I-found my voice. 
I felt my chest heave with the great 
cry which rent the harrowing silence. 

“For -God’s sake, speak to them!” 

A light flashed across her face as 
she heard my call. There was a little 
flutter of biue, her bright head bobbed 
above the tawny beasts, a white hand 
was upraised. Her clear voice rang out 
in its accustomed welcoming: “Pete, 
Nan; King, my beauties, greeting!” 

A moment, breathless, intense—then 
a great sigh broke whisperingly around 
the arena. The tigers paused, rose ma- 
jestically and gazed on her with won- 
dering eyes of affection. . 

Wild cheers and deafening applause 
thundered through the tent as her little 
_ hand fluttered from one tawny head to 
another. 

By this time I was at the door of 
_ the cage and had flung it open. Norma 
- held me. back as [ was about to rush 
in. She kept pushing me gently down 
the short steps of the cage, until the 
door shut behind her. 

The cage was wheeled quickly from 
the arena and the animals transferred 
to another apartment before we recov- 
ered Ebers’ mangled body. 

Norma steed to one side with face 
averted. She tooked very childish and 
forlorn in her gay little gown with the 
Stains of blood on her blue slippers and 


tights, 


After the attendants had lifted 
body, covered. it with a blanket ; 
carried it away, I went to her. 

“T want to ask forgiveness, No: 

I entreated, in a choked voice. 

She fell to sobbing then, childi 
heart-brokenly, with her little han 
spread wide over her face. 

I took the drooping little figure 
my arms, pressed her head against my 
breast and fet her cry it out. ; 

Presently her soft hand flutte 
against my cheek. 

“I should be angry with you 
thinking—what you did,” she crié 
with a plaintive little wail. “I show 
but some way, I suppose, I’m to bl 
too—I—well, why don’t you ask me 
Ebers was?” . 

She must have felt me wince, for 
she hastened to add: “He—he marrief” 
my sister and he treated her the 
he treated his anitnals! He broke her 
heart! Inch by inch, devilishly, in cold 
blood, he murdered her!” 

She paused and then resumed i 
choked voiee: “She was the whit 
truest, sweetest little soul that ever li 
—my sister?” 

Her words scorched me like flaming 
steel. All my cruel and guilty sue 
picions stood out with brutal distinct 
ness, and beside them she rose fair and 
Staunch and pure. 

Silenced by my own unworthiness, I 
could only bend my head and kiss her 
hand. 
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IN THE small towns along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers about the only chance the 
inhabitants have to “‘see the show” is when a theatre boat ties up and the handbills are 
passed. This article tells all about the unique enterprise of running these theatre boats. - 


LOATING theatres on the Missis- 
Sippi and tributary rivers are the 
haven of the road-weary perform- 

er. Members of this branch of the 
amusement world know not the terrors 
of trouping. They may make one-night 
' Stands for a ten-month season each year, 
but they are unharassed by poor hotels, 
train schedules, and long jumps. 


woe 


Each actor on an amusement fleet has a - 
stateroom, and two minutes after the 
last curtain he may be in bed if he 
chooses. Then again, there is no hurried 
packing, and costumes and properties 
may lie in confusion until next morning. 
If you will add to these comforts the 
daylight voyages down sunny streams, 
afternoons on a breezy deck, repeated 
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boating, fishing, and bathing excursions, 
and the existence is ideal. 

The floating theatre as an institution 
is more than twenty years old, but only 
in the last few years has it pained recag- 
- nition in the show world. The first lone 
boat which weaded its way up and down 
the navigable rivers of the country has 
been succeeded by carefully systema- 
tized enterprises. 


The Boat Show’s Greeting 


IF YOU five in any city or town on 
the Mississippi, Ohio, or Illinois rivers 
your summer slumbers are subject to 
disturbances by the sunrise devotions of 
the calliope artist on a showboat. When 
the amusement fleet is within a mile of 
the landing, the steam piano heralds its 
approach. As a rule, there is no difficulty 
in finding anything you know im the 
repertoire of this interpreter of James 
Watts, for there is nruch time for prac- 
tice. And as aggressive mamapers de- 
mand proficiency this time is generally 
well utilized. Often two boats make a 
town on the same date, and then there is 
always a battle of the steam publicists. 

By the time the fleet reaches the land- 
fag there is always a crowd collected, 
and the people are just as eager to see 
a staging shoved ashore as to watch a 
circus elephant walk from his car. But 
few of the performers are astir, at this 
hour, for they live a lazy life, and since 
the performance of the night before 
have beea ia their staterooms. One or 
two eatly risers may be hovering im the 
Vicinity of the dining-room, for the cook 
and his assistants have long been busy, 
but that will be all. 


Describing the Fleet 


EACH anvasement fleet consists of 
two vessels: the barge or theatre proper, 
and the steamer which tows it from 
place to place. The steamer is a model of 
tts kind. It is usually about 135 feet 
long, is built on powerful dines, and is 

1 with a e electric light- 
‘ing outfit. It furnishes the power for 
lighting. In addition, the cabins used by 
the mmsiciams and a few of the per- 
formers are on it. At first the exteriors 


of the barges, which are 160 
longer, received scant attention exe 
in the way of a liberal coat of wh 
paimt and huge lettering. Until comp 
tition became strong, they were not un 
like grain barges, but with the river 
showmen of the aew school came nickel 
odeon fronts and unstiated electrical | 
plays. The value of the flash front 
been proved, and to this, improvem 
in the appearance of all outfits is due, 
No scene foft rises above the hu 
cane deck; only the flaming archp 
and pilot-house protrude from the 10) 
flat roof. Managers will tell- you 
scenery must roll, as a loft would 
pass under bridges, especially at fi 


“time. Progress would also be impe 


he will add, by the resistance such 
structure would offer to the wind. 


How They Pass the Time 


NEAR the hour of ten o’clock in 
morning the people on the boat appro 
activity. This is the time for the b 
to parade or to give a short concert 
town, Sailor saits or other marine 00s 
tumes for the musicians give then 
nautical appearance After three or i 
selections they go back to the boat, 
their work is done until the ever 
show, no matinées being piven. 

Uniess a new play is bemg rehea 
which is seldom, as boats use one Di 
going up rivers and another contitj 
down, the performers are at liberty t 
do as they please most of the time. Sez 
tered about the forward deck of th 
steamer aay be a dozen people. 
women are reading, doing fancy wo 
or repairing bits of their wardrobe fe 
the evening show. Through a cabin 
dow you can see two girls chatting 0 
their work at a long table, One is iron 
and another with chalk, scissors, and 
sue paper contemplates a forthcom 
creation for her vaudeville act. The fi 
launch used by the advance man is 
sing—you saw it when you came on— 
and a trip to some nearby fishing re 
is surmised, A splash from sternwatd 
and you spy half the band ia bath 
suits diving from the hurricane deck rai 
into twenty feet of water. Aroundon® 
shady side of the steamer you may 
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ic and sign painter retouching 

ite title of the steamer. Here and 
.is a musician, who, fancying him- 

if “rusty,” is “getting up his lip.” In- 
side one of the cozy staterooms built for 
two, you glimpse a young matron re- 
arranging the souvenir postcards and 
phot phs on the wall, or putting last 
night’s hastily discarded wardrobe in 
. Some are shopping, others are 
"writing letters, and a few are asleep. 
There is a general appearance of a de- 


i ightfully lazy and care-free existence. 


ules governing the idle hours are not 
_ stringent, and they have to do only with 
_ the appearance of boats and members of 
the company. All rooms must be neat 
and tidy and ready for inspection by 


> yisitors at all reasonable hours. No loose 


" wearing apparel, sweaters, and other 
' like garments may be worn. In order to 
" maintain the cleanliness of the outfit the 
» washing of wearing apparel or stage 
~ clothes is forbidden on the boat, the 
laundry being sent out at various points 
- along the route. Most of the women, 
' however, iron their own” garments. 


B Smoking is confined to the rear lower 


» open deck, and is absolutely. prohibited 
_ anywhere during show hours. The per- 


© formers who go out fishing must bring 
| back clean tackle; bait is under the ban. 


» No loafing on guard-rails is permitted, 
| and the front of the show-boat is for- 


au bidden resting-ground to all except 


watchmen. Cards are allowed, but the 
_ transgression of their tactful use means 
abolition of the concession. 

. “Be ladies and gentlemen at all times 

ou would the 
' private residence of a friend,” sums up 
the manager in his admonitions. 
- _ Some of the boats have one of the at- 
_ tachés designated as a guide to visitors. 
If it is one of the larger outfits, the’ bar- 
ber, being the most loquacious individu- 
al, is chosen. In the afternoon there are 
Many people to be personally conducted, 
So his guests are allowed but fleeting 
glimpses. The idly curious who roam 
will meet no rebukes. 


What the Theatre Looks Like 


THE interiors of the floating-opera 
houses are not noticeably different from 
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the typical small city playhouse. There 
are but two floors, the gallery habitués 
being packed in the rear of the balcony 
and the extreme rear of the first floor. 
This is because of the low ceiling. The 
box-office, lobby, ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
foyers, seating arrangements, proceni- 
um boxes, stage, footlights, orchestra 
pit, decorations, and lighting are superi- 
or to those of many theatres. The aver- 
age marine piayhouse seats about 1,000 
persons, while some have a capacity of 
1,200. Prices of 25, 35, 50 and 75 cents 
are maintained, and often standing room ~ 
at the port-windows is sold. 

Large and roomy stages are the rule, . 
for these allow acrobatic acts which are 
demanded by river theatregoers. This is 
possible because but little dressing-room 
is demanded. In fact, there is need for 
space only when a lightning change is 
demanded. Actors make up in their 
staterooms, for it is but a few steps to 
the stage entrance. If a musical comedy 
is produced, the girls lay their costumes 
in order on the bed and the confusion of 
the shared dressing-room is avoided. Of 
course, now and then, a C. Q. D. call 
goes up when a dress must be buttoned 
down the back, but first aid to the in- 
tubed is cheerfully exchanged. 

The inviting forward upper deck of 
the steamer is generally occupied by 
lounging performers. Inside are two 
rows Of staterooms used by the musi- 
cians and minor actors. Just behind 
these is the dining-room. Separate tables 
are maintained for the manager and his 
family, musicians, performers, and 
deck-hands, Although the meal hours 
are delightfully informal on some of the 
vessels, it is an inviolate rule that the 
men must appear in coats at the tables. 
Just off the dining-room is the kitchen, 
as spotless as the cook and his help can 
keep it. 

Odd bits of room around the steamer 
and barge are used for the ice-box, bar- 
ber-shop, and printing office. Opportuni- 
ties for going ashore to shave are not al- 
ways regular, and the male performers 
patronize their more talented fellows 
who, although graduated from the shop, 
welcome some side money. The printing 
office is an innovation, but to the ener- 
getic manager it is invaluable. One boat 
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fecruits. from its musicians and actors 
- six men who are more than average 
printers. There is an- equipment of a 
modern large cylinder-press, a big job- 
press, and plenty of type. Power is se- 
cured from one of the two dynamos 
which light the fleet. Tickets, programs, 
stationery, heralds, cards, posters, mail 
lists, route cards and souvenir score- 
cards advertising the boat’s baseball 
team are printed at the boat’s plant. 


Everybody Kept Busy 


UTILITY in the show-boat world is 
essential. Everybody connected with the 
enterprise must be more or less versa- 
tile. Band members, not in the orchestra, 
take minor and sometimes leading parts 
in the dramatic offermg or appear in 
vaudeville specialties. Others act as ush- 
ers or have charge of the confectionery 
sales. Despite this “doubling” and the 
fact that few of the shows are spectacu- 
lar, some of them carry forty-eight or 
fifty people. This number, of course, in- 
cludes the steamer’s crew, which is re- 
duced to the lowest minimum consistent 
with safe navigation. Pilots weight the 
salary list of the navigation department, 
as a new helmsman generally is needed 
for each waterway. Little traveling is 
done by night, and unless a long jump 
is at hand the fleet is tied up until day- 
break. 


Growth Has Been Rapid 


BRIDGE-TENDERS on the Missis- 
sippi and its navigable tributaries will 
record the arrival of a dozen of these 
fleets in a season. They may range from 
the typical floating opera house down to 
a diminutive tug towing a small picture 
show. These latter may tie up for weeks 
‘at a profitable port. Steamers usually 
bear the names of the fleet owners, and 
once in a while a captain-manager builds 
the whole enterprise around his person- 
ality. The nomenclature of the floating 
theatres includes “Cotton Biossom 
Floating Palace,” “Sunny South,” 
“Wonderland,” “Water ” “New 
Era,” “Dreamland,” etc. Practically all 
take the same route and follow close 
upon one another's heels. 


At first, by tacit agreement 
did not conflict, but with the new m 
agers came aggressiveness, then defers 
and later retaliation. Warfare has 
begun and the business may be 
tionized. Thousands of miles are 
ered in the ten months’ season—n 
summer, south in winter. The other 
months ‘is spent in some-smafl ea 
port repainting and altering the boat, 
rehearsing a mew show, and getting 
ready for the season. 

A’ tentative route is to head from | 
some Pennsylvania town, east up the 
Ohio, taking in the towns on the naw 
igable tributaries and back down to 
Mississippi. Up the Mississippi and It 
nois the boats parade sometimes barely 
a day apart, until the railroad bridge at 
LaSalle blocks progress. Retracing, they 
reach the Mississippi and go up—some 
times down—but with the approach of 
cold weather they make for the south, 

There is ample business for all shows 
that are meritorious, even on the sparse 
ly settled streams. Often the boat stops 
at a landing with but a single habitation 
in sight, yet at everring, when the cake 
liope begins its lay, the patrons appear 
in droves. In other rivers, especially m 
the east and south, the towns are 90 
close that fleets may tack back and forth 
across the water for a week and yet © 
have gone but a few miles. 


What the People See 


MANAGERS’ tastes govern the class 
of performance given, and the only ap 
parent demand of the patrons is it 
be meritorious. Melodrama is predomr- 
nant in the bills, and a pastoral play or 
one savoring of marine life is a favor 
ite. Vaudeville acts that are not new 


the performer who makes the best of 
his opportunity to practice generally 


resembling some of the metropolitan 
successes are appreciated, but the 

and dance artists are a necessity. The 
rampant patriotism of the audience is 
appealed to, and scarcely a show but 
displays the grand old flag or some maf ~ 
tyred statesman, arnid a riot of demome 
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ion, Hoop-rollers, comedy acrobats, 
tumblers, jugglers, musicians and any 
whose act shows real skill or strength 
‘get deserved applause. But even the 
‘fisherman or mussel-hunter if the gal- 
ery has been educated in the matter of 
performances and demands a 
meritorious two hours. Illustrated songs 
are used as fillers and moving-pictures 
terminate the show. 
The acting talent, as a whole, is capa- 
ple. People who were well up in other 
branches of the amusement world will 
be found aboard enjoying the lazy, 
‘drifting, home-like life. A peep into the 
stateroom of a couple who appear in a 
playlet shows an old letterhead when 
they were with one of the big—and late 
—musical productions. They are not 
“has beens;” they can still sing and 


dance. 

“Tt’s the life,” admitted the singer. 
“Of course I was ambitious and de- 
termined to star, even after I married 
Bob, who was with the same show. Our 
company wasn’t a summer show, so, 
through a friend, we booked this boat 
show and we have been with it three 
seasons. No, I don’t know what made 
me change my mind,” she added. 
“When Bob and I are on with our act 
at night, I sometimes long to play the 
cities again, but just as soon as I go 
out and look at the moonbeams dancing 
on the water I am content. And in the 
daytime—why, look here,” she held up 
a sunburned arm. “I’ve learned to row 
and swim this summer. In fact, I’ve 
been out of doors so much that Bob says 
he uses a stick of paint each night try- 
ing to whiten my face.” 


Employees Well Taken Care of 


LITTLE cause is given for dissatis- 
faction among employees. - Salaries 
which average well with those of 
smaller road companies include board. 
Meals are above the average in quality 
and variety, for managers realize that 
ill-fed performers drag a river show. As 
they are on shore but little of the time,» 
there are few inducements to spend 
money, and the savings and remittances 

e run high. Sanitary conditions are 
excellent, and those who live right are 


seldom sick. But all are attacked by the 
germ of laziness. Managers assert that 
this is the only evil of boat-show life, 
but so long as the regular work is not 
shirked they are content. If everything 
runs smoothly, if the show is playing to 
capacity houses, and if the captain-man- 
ager is sufficiently in the limelight, there 
is little cause for worry. Profits are 
large, making the show owners wealthy 
in a few years. 


Tale of a Mishap 


MISHAPS are not frequent, al- 
though the life has an occasional thrill. 
Once a steamer was wrecked in flood- 
time on an eastern river, but no fatal- 
ities occurred. The waters had risen un- 
til they covered even the walls of the 
locks through which boats passed. Pro- 
jecting upright from the masonry are 
iron rods or checks around which pass-_ 
ing boatmen loop ropes and check the 
speed of their craft. The theatre barge 
drew very little water and passed safel 
over the rods, but the steamer st 
one of them. Its hull was pierced and 
the vessel soon sank. 

“The time was about three o’clock in 
the morning and all the musicians and 
some of the performers were asleep on 
the steamer,” said the band: leader. “I 
heard the rush of the waters in the hold 
and, springing from my berth, reached 
the hurricane deck as the bow settled 
down into the river. Members of the 
troupe were perched here and there clad 
in their night-clothes. Garments, musi- 
cal instruments, and other valuable 
property had been left in the staterooms 
and were now under water. Tearing his 
hair, the pilot rushed madly about, ask- 
ing if any lives had been lost but re- 
ceived no answers. Not all had been ac- 
counted for, but some were believed 
aboard the barge which had broken 
loose and was captured later two miles 
down stream. A passing steamer was 
hailed, and we were taken down the 
river to the point where the barge had 
been anchored. The manager had his 
sleeping quarters aboard the barge and 
willingly shared his wardrobe with the 
losers. I received a pair of his trousers, 
but when I shoved my night-shirt down 
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in these to answer the purpose of a 
shirt, I could not button them. The man-_ tled down over my ears. In the ¢ 
ager not only was thinner but was gray spring wind near the pilot 
shorter than I. Even after I had drawn had to stand with a pike-pole 
oma pair of stockings used in a juvenile — spear bits of property which drifted 
act of the Buster Brown type there was from the steamer at times. An hour 
a gap. In organizing his emergency fore sun-up they sent us a pail of 
“forces the manager assigned me, with fee, and this allayed the chill for a ti 
a companion, to stand guard over the Later the steamer was raised and f 
wreck. For headgear I could find noth- stuff that was undamaged was saved) 


WHAT JOHN DREW DREW _ 


Tt was, On One occasion, the social duty of John Drew to escort a 
young French actress of great personal charm, on her first visit to 
New York, to a roof garden. 

The orchestra was playing a very melodious air as they entered, 
and after being seated the actress asked Mr. Drew the name of the 
selection. 

“tT Love You, I Love You,’” replied Mr. Drew. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” returned the French woman, with an appre- 
ciative glance of coquetry, “but ze tune zat zey play, Meestaire Drew, 
vat ees ze name of eet?” 
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IN connection with the public school system of New York City, a committee of active 


Clubwomen has sutceeded in having 


incorporated an unique study of the drama. The 


plan is described in the following article for the benefit of other cities where it might 


well be put into practice. 


HE power of the play is becoming 

$0 generally recognized that there 

_- has been established in New York 
city an organization whose object is to 
interest the teachers and the pupils of 
the public schools in the study and pro- 
duction of plays, The Educational Play- 
use Association, as it is called, has 


already given successful entertainments 
of this kind, and the intention is to ex- 
tend the interest to all of the public 
schools of New York. : 
The idea is a good one, and it could 
be copied to advantage by the public 
schools throughout the country. There 
are many things to be said in its favor. 
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In the first place, the written drama 
contains much of the best literature of 
the world, but unless he goes to the 
theatre the average person remains in 
‘ignorance of it, for the reading of plays 
is not nearly so popular nor so custom- 
ary a method of studying literature as 
is obtained through novels, histories and 
- other written mediums of communica- 
tion. 

How many of your acquaintances are 
in the habit of reading plays? Not many, 
doubtless. Possibly you belong to the 
number. It is quite likely that your 


knowledge of plays has been gained al-' 


most entirely from the dramas you have 
seen acted on the stage; and if it has 
not been your habit or your good for- 
tune to go to the theatre, you have 
missed much that not only would have 
interested you at the time, but that 
would have been of great value in your 
mental development. 


The Educational Advantage 


THERE is no denying the great edu- 
cational power of the theatre. In no 
other way than in seeing a good play 
well acted can one learn so much in so 
short a time. Take Richard III. or any 
_ historical play, for instance. One who 
sees this drama for the first time not 
only learns the story of it, but is also 
taught the costumes of the period, 
which have been carefully worked out 
after much study on the part of the 


actors and the costumers. Besides this,. 


he is given many side lights on the per- 
sonalities of the characters that other- 
wise he could not have obtained without 
much research that would have taken 
him away beyond the two hours and a 
half consumed in listening to the acted 
drama. So that he learns much more by 
“seeing the play than he would be read- 
ing it. 

With the average play the chances 
are that if one does not see it on the 
stage one will not take the trouble to 
read it, and therefore cannot profit by 
its entertainment or whatever other 
merit it may contain. It is, as a rule, 
only the student who makes a habit of 
treading plays. Take the library of most 
anyone in your acquaintance: what pro- 
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portion of plays do you find co 

to other books? Doubtless it 
small.” Most every one who has a 
full of books has a copy of Shakespeas 
The great bard’s works seem to go 
with the Bible; nearly every one 
both, and few read either. But wi 
exception of the works of this 
poet, printed plays are not much 
in the library of the average person, 


A Commendable Purpose 


FOR this reason any means that 
bring about an interest in good 
is not only commendable, but someth 
to be encouraged, and the Educatic 
Playhouse Association will do a g 
work if it gets the school children 
the older pupils of the country inte: 
ested in a department of literature 
which otherwise they would give slight 
attention. ee Bes 

What the young people of our fey. 
erish generation need is legitimat 
amusement, and every effort that 
promote that movement is a nation 
benefit. The youthful mind is bound t 
shoot at something, and if it is taugh 
to aim at a worthy object, it is all 
more pleased. Nothing could be more 
diverting or. more profitable than th 
working out of a good play; and eve 
one who has ever had any experie 
with a cast of amateur actors kn 
what keen interest the players take 
the work. It is amusement for them, © 
and at the same time they are learning 
something. 


The Play Selected 


The Educational Playhouse Associa 
tion is, of course, most careful in 
selection of the plays for the pupils 
the schools, for they feel that the i 
ence is far reaching. For instance, 
argue that the character a pupil is 
perform in the play has a lasting in 
ence upon him. If a boy is going to 
the part of George Washington he 
have George in mind in whatever 
does, at least during the period of ff 
hearsals, and will try in every way? 
emulate his example so as to porttay 
to the best of his ability the rdle of &® 








Father of his country. Then, too, after 
_ the play is over, the impression that has 
peen made on him will undoubtedly 
have a permanent effect. 
In the same way, the study of the 
character of a villain will impress the 
boy in such a way that he will not want 


to follow in the footsteps of any one 


like him, for, of course, the plays se- 
lected have always a good moral. The 
idea is to apply the principle that has 
so influenced the lives of the peasants of 
Oberammergau: The characters they 

rtray are potential forces in their 
ves, and why shouldn’t the same be 
true of the pupils in the schools? 


School Clubs 


EVENTUALLY it is hoped that 


each public school in New York will 
have its own dramatic club, and that all 
will work together, so that when neces- 
sary, at special performances, the. cast 
can be selected from whatever source 
can supply the best qualified perform- 
ers. Thus each school will not only 
be able to give plays of its own, but 
occasionally an especially fine per- 
formance can be given in which the in- 
terest of all of the pupils of the city will 
be centered. 
_. The officers of the Educational Play- 
house Association are devoting them- 
selves to the work because of their in- 
terest in the civic welfare, and not be- 
cause of any financial remuneration to 
be had from it. Some of the officers 
have a practical knowledge of the stage, 
have once been professional players. 
Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry, the dramatic 
director, was some years ago leading 
woman for Richard Mansfield. 

It is a fine philanthropy, and one 
that could be taken up by many women 
in the different cities of the 
who feel that they would like to do 
something for the general good, and yet 
do not know in what direction to place 
their efforts. There are hundreds—even 
thousands—of women of that kind 
Scattered about. They are big-hearted 
and generous and know that there is 
need for workers such as themselves, 
and yet they are at a loss to know just 
how to lend their aid. 


A Woman’s Work 


IF A coterie of such women in every 
city would organize a dramatic club in 
each of the public schools they would 
soon find they had discovered an out- 
let for their philanthropic energies that 
would be much appreciated by the 
pupils, and that at the same time would 
be a great educational force. Further — 
information on this subject could be 
had by writing to the Treasurer and 
Business Director of the New York 
Association, Miss Kate Oglebay, 226 
Fifth Avenue, New York city. In fact, 
Miss Oglebay announces through Tae 
GREEN Book Atsum that the New 
York Association would be pleased to 
have Educational Playhouse Associa- 
tions of other cities organize under 
them. Associations in Washington, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia have already done 
so. Speaking of the work, Miss Oglebay 
said : 

“The object is to interest the pupils 
in the characters and the stories of the 
plays themselves, and does not intend 
in any way to lead to work on the pro- 
fessional stage. In fact, every effort is 
made to discourage it, and of the hun- 
dreds who have taken part in the ama- 
teur performances few have attempted 
as a result of it to join the ranks of the 
professionals. 

“The methods of teaching the pupils 
are not like those used in the theatre, 
for the arbitrary rules of the profes- 
sional stage manager are things un- 
known to us. For instance, it doesn’t 
make any difference from what side of 
the stage the player makes his entrance, 
and in consecutive rehearsals he may 
appear in any number of different ways. 
The doing away of these hard and fast 
rules imposes less restraint on the play- 
er.and allows him to act with more 
freedom and naturalness than would 
otherwise be possible, In fact, every- 
thing is done to promote the spontaneity 
of the performance and to develop the 
imagination of the actor. When he is 
given a part to study he is not told 
anything about the manner in which the 
character was portrayed by some pro- 
fessional performer. Instead, he is ex- 
pected to use his own brain in evolving 
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_ the-correct image, and then to express 
_ the character as it appeared to him. 


Each Actor Independent 


“EACH member of the cast works 
out his or her réle in this way, and the 
result is wonderfully satisfactory, not 
only to the spectators, but to the players 
themselves, who are thereby relieved 
_ of much of the fear that results from a 
failure to follow cut and dried rules. 
One interesting feature of it is that it 
does away entirely with stage fright. 
A pupil can be standing in any of the 
wings, and when his cue comes he can 
walk out on to the stage without feel- 
ing his heart jump up into his throat 
because he has made a wrong entrance. 

“Tn order to facilitate this freedom of 
action the rehearsals during the warm- 
er months ‘are held in the public parks. 
This provides a diversion that is great- 
ly enjoyed by the pupils, and offers-the 
' best possible opportunity for natural 
movement and the ease and grace that 
comes from gestures unrestrained. 

“As an aid to the dramatic clubs of 


the older members, and also for 
purpose of interesting the children, 
Educational Playhouse Association 
instituted story telling clubs that 
velop the dramatic ability of the your 
sters in an elementary way that is ney 
theless most instructive. 


The Story Telling 


“THE method of going about it 
this: some one of the teachers gets ff 
children together and then tells the 
a story—usually a fairy tale—bei 
careful to. choose one that is ethic 
correct. After that each child is 
signed to some character, and then ff 
story is acted out. There is, of cour 
a hero and a heroine, and usually 
‘mob,’ which utilizes all who could 
otherwise be provided for in the cast, 

“These little clubs are most populz 
and besides impressing the children with 
the stories, they teach them confiden 
and the rudiments of acting, which w 
be of great benefit to them when 
are older and attempt to portray more 
serious rdles.” 














_WNDRRHEYDEN FILES 


UPPOSING yourself an actor with 

a self-willed daughter and, when 
_ _.She reached years of discretion—or 
Mdiscretion—-she announces a deter- 
mination to go on the stage. What 
would ‘seem to you the wisest thing to 
do about it? I do not of fathers 
Whose daughters would, of necessity, 








PROPOSITION 


THE AUTHOR of this article is one of the most authoritative writers 
theatrical subjects. He is now associated with [he New Theatre in New York City 
in the capacity of literary adviser. 





in America on 


have to turn to some money-making 
occupation or another; or even of girls 
comfortably fixed, if ‘hardly so well off 
as they might wish to be. But let us take 
two conspicuous instances: our ows 
Louise Drew and England’s Viola Tree. 

Whatever differences one may find 
between Herbert Beerbohm Tree and 
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_ John Drew as actors, one must admit 
that as men of the day, and, therefore, 
as fathers, their positions are analogous. 
Both are wealthy and both are tireless 
seekers for social position. And both 
may be said to have reached their goal 
—for Sir Herbert admits to an intimate 
acquaintance with prime ministers, 
dukes and the like, while Mr. Drew 
rarely associates with anyone “under 
the rank of a stock-broker.” And, while 
the Englishman, after a long, arduous, 
and patient struggle, secured.a knight- 
hood, the American actor may be said 
to have attained to equivalent honor in 
the fact that he owns stock in Standard 
_ Oil. To sum up, then: when their social 
duties do not interfere, Tree and Drew 
perform prominently behind the foot- 
lights ; both are on the top wave finan- 
cially and professionally; each may be 
said to be the recognized leader of his 
own stage ; and each has an only child— 
a daughter. 


The Drews and the Trees 


TWO more determined young women 
than Louise Drew and Viola Tree, it 
would be difficult to find, or even to 
imagine. Understand, I am not criti- 
cizing the resolution with which they 
held to their rights to follow the pro- 
fession of their parents. Rather does 
- one admire ambition that rises above 
luxury. Débutantes in the best society 
of their native lands they were, but 
actresses they would be. So that was 
the end of it. 

Mr. Drew and Sir Herbert Tree met 
their daughters in moods exactly oppo- 
site. The former is known in the “Pro- 
fession” as “Uncle John,” largely be- 
cause of the fact that he made his com- 
pany the stepping-stone for his nieces, 
Ethel Barrymore and Georgie Drew 
Mendum, and for his nephew, Lionel 
Barrymore. But though his daughter 
has been on the stage for ten years, 
never until last season did she play a 
part in her father’s company. Very ob- 
scurely, some time, perhaps; but cer- 
tainly never in a way to help her 
forward. To be sure, she took her first 
step “on the boards” under her father’s 
eye. But how secretly! One Wednesday 


afternoon, in November of 1900, 
Mr. Drew and a company of 
were progressing with “The T 
of Tears” through a successful “guy 
at the Empire Theatre, in New York © 
Miss Drew walked on as a maid-sem. 
vant. I do not recall that she had | 
lines to speak; anyway, the bit 
rdle was not even mentioned on 
program. 

How different the début of Vig 
Tree! All London was asked to a mg 
inee at His Majesty’s to applaud he 
first appearance. Rather, I should 
all Mayfair. For it was a very swag 
audience. And. it was assembled, nee 
I note, for charity and under the patror 
age of Royalty. And did Miss Tj 
appear as a maid-servant, with or wi 
out lines? Well, I rather fancy 
Viola of the Trees was Viola 
“Twelfth Night.” Constance Collie 
leading actress of Sir Herbert’s 
pany at the time, retired to the. 
ondary rdle of Olivia, while the othe 
principal players were cast for the 
sidiary characters to buoy up Miss Tre 


Ellen Terry’s Niece 


ONE is reminded of the occasion, a 
few months ago, when Phillida Ter 
made her début. She is the beau 
young daughter of Fred Terry af 
Julia Neilson. Do you catch the im 
partiality of Ellen Terry’s niece in com 
cocting a stage name?—‘Ter” from 
father and “son” from mother. “Twel 
Night” was again the play, and 
youthful débutante the Viola. Nor 
Sir Herbert Tree do less for the daughter 
of his oldtime associates than for 
own. I mean that he contributed his 
cellent performance of Malvolio for 
occasion. ‘ 

-To me, however, the oddest note was 
that Fred Terry cast himself for the 
twin brother of Viola, who so closely 
resembles her that even the amorous 
Olivia cannot tell them apart, and pours” 
forth her passionate love as rapture 
to one as to the other. Father 
daughter were costumed exactly 4 
but even a blond and curly wig 
much grease paint could not make p 
resemble his little daughter so as to 
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us, whether Olivia was honestly 


Relationship in the Cast 


* SHAKESPEARE has been the un- 
conscious juggler of many an histrionic 
: . And “Hamlet” frequently has 
been the play. In Sir Herbert Tree’s ear- 
fier years as the Prince of Denmark— 
for never a season passes without at 
least a few performances of the tragedy 
at His Majesty’s—Lady Tree was ha- 
bitually ‘her husband’s Ophelia. That 
_ afrangement is, of course, a frequent 
one. Immediately one thinks—to men- 
tion only the most: prominent instances 
—of such couples as J. Forbes-Robert- 
son and Gertrude Elhott; H. B. Irving 
and Dorothea Baird; E. H. Sothern and 
Virginia Harned (until their domestic 
difficulties); Martin Harvey and Nita 
de Silva; and Louis James and Marie 
Wainwright (so long as she still was 
Mrs. James). But it seemed odd to see 
Edwin Booth wooing his sister-in-law, 
Agnes Booth, as Ophelia, and with one 
nephew as Laertes and another as ‘the 
‘First Grave-Digger. And it made a bit 
of a mix up when Beatrice Forbes-Rob- 
ertson succeeded Gertrude Elliott in 
“Hamlet,” thas becoming the beloved 
of her uncle. Furthermore, in play- 
img Claudius, Miss Forbes-Robertson’s 
father, Ian Robertson, became his own 
brother’s uncle and step-father. That 
telationshtp foflowed a stmilar ‘one, the 
late Wilson Barrett having cast his 
brother for Cleudius when ‘he essayed 
Hamlet. 

But the Tree topsy-turviness was odd- 
est of all. For when the favored Miss 
Viola grew to ‘womanhood, her father 
wanted her to have Ophelia along with 
all the other desirable opportunities of 
Shakespeare. So Lady Tree retired to 
the role of Gertrude. ‘Therefore, ‘while 
Sir Herbert addressed ‘his wife -as ‘his 
mamma, he sighed love for his daughter. 


Romeos and Juliets Mixed 


-E WONDER how many fathers have 
Romeos to Julicts who were 
actually their daughters? Two con- 


Spicuous and ‘recent tmstances come im- 


071 


mediately to mind. Both Gertrade 
Coghlan and Grace Warner were intro- 
duced as Juliets, and im each instance 
the stellar parent was the Romeo. Time 
moves so rapidly im the theatre, new 
generations of playgoers come along so 
fast, that soon a word of reminder will 
be required to place even such promi- 
nent stars ‘as the late Charles Coghlan 
and the late Charles Warner. Already 
the one is spoken of as “Rosé Coghlan’s 
brother,” and the latter as “H. B. War- 
ner’s father.” Gertrude ‘Coghlan made 
her début in only the “balcony scene” 
of “Romeo ‘and Juliet ;” ‘but Mr. War- 
ner—best known of .late years in 
“Drink” and “Au Telephone”—revived 
the tragedy in full. 

But surely, you protest, we never saw 
the strange relationship reversed? No 
actor ever played Romeo to his mother’s 
Juliet? I admit that I can recall no im- 
stance of the sort. But more than once 
{ have ‘seen the next thing to it. The 
spectacle of young Laurence Irving, im * 
the last days of the London Lyceum, 
but ‘stifl obviously young, woomg Efien 
Terry, seemed imcongruous enough. But 
what was that compared to the spectacle 
of ‘her own son, Edward Gordon Craig, 
acting with Miss. Terry in “Nance Old- 
field,” for example, when he played the 
youthful Alexander Oldworthy who is 
so ‘sick for love of Nance that she has 
to work hard to disenchant +him? ; 

In ‘the artificial amiability of that 
comedy, one could overlook the mixed 
relationship. But when Mrs. Lewis 
Waller followed up ‘her several seasons 
of success as Zaza with a revival of 
“The King’s Musketeers,” the dose 
was a bit too strong. She had played 
Miladi in that dramatization of the Da- 
mas novel with her husband as D’Ar- 
tagnan. But ‘by this time they had taken 
different paths, and the D’Artagnan 
was Lewis Waller, Jr. 


Some Curious Relationships 


FOR sensitive playgoers, who ‘think 
of actors as actualities beneath the 
make-believe, several unpleasant pas- 
sages come to mind. And I often have 
thought that in writing réles for his 
wife and daughters—in “The Reverend 





Griffith Davenport’ and in “Sag Har- 
bor,” for ¢xamples—the late James A. 

Herne kept this possible prejudice in 
mind. To have winced at seeing Gilbert 
Hare, especially in his younger days, 
as boon companion and brother rake 
with his father, Sir John Hare, in such 
plays as, for instance, “The Gay Lord 

uex,” may have shown an oversensi- 
tiveness. But certainly it was not pleas- 
ant when*Stella Patrick. Campbell ap- 
peared with her mother in “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray” and had to seize 
her by both hands and say, speaking of 
the woman’s somewhat lurid past: “I’ve 
known it—I’ve always known it. It’s in 
your face.” 

_ Not so very pleasant, either, was the 
spectacle—in the French original of 
“The Marriage of Kitty”’—of Gabrielle 
Rejane and her daughter as rivals for 
the same man, and very worldly rivals. 
It must be added, however, that the ap- 
pearance of petite Germaine Porel in 
this réle was for only one performance 
and that an accident. It was her début. 
And, oddly enough, this daughter of 
the most Parisian of Parisiennes made 
her first appearance in this country. 
Six years ago M’lle Porel was travel- 
ing in this country with her mother, but 
with no idea of acting. One night, in 
a Middle Western city, Suzanne Avril, 
the actress of the secondary female 
role in “La Passerelle,” was taken ill, 
‘and M’lle Porel volunteered to take her 
place. 

Miss Drew’s first real role in her fa- 
ther’s company came to her also by ac- 
cident and in that same section of our 
country. Only last February, during 
John Drew’s tour in “Inconstant 
George,” Creston Clarke was incapaci- 
tated by the illness which, a few weeks 
later, proved fatal. That brilliant 
nephew of Edwin Booth was not in 
Mr. Drew’s company, but his wife, 
Adelaide Prince, was. She retired to be 
with him in his illness and Miss Drew 
took her place. That put the clever 
daughter of the Drews in the position 
of receiving the amorous attentions— 
and very Frenchy they were—of her 
own father. Some liked it; some did 
not. 

But speaking of John Drew brings 
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us back again to the questio 
whether a father should or should 
foster a daughter’s fad to act. Flore 
Glossop-Harris, . daughter of the fat 
Sir Augustus Harris, who was vast 
influential as manager of Covent 
den and of Drury Lane, was amply 
ed in establishing herself as a Shs 
pearian star; while it is: generally 
lieved that Stella Hammerstein, 
handsome daughter of our own im 
sario, was actively opposed by her fa 
ther in her ambition, and, actual 
blocked in making her own way. 


English vs. American Fathers 


BROADLY speaking, English f% 
thers have helped their children, < 
Americans have hindered them, « 
course, one immediately thinks of 
spicuous exceptions. James A Her 
helped his daughters, Julia and 
tal, to positions it might have taken 
them half their lives to reach; and 
while Edwin Booth’s only child a4 
daughter, never wished to go on the 
stage, his company, like John Drew’ 
was an open door to nieces and nephe 
ews, histrionically inclined. And on the 
other hand, England presents such 
exception as the Kendals, unless unde 
nied report much wrongs them, f 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are said to ha 
done everything in their power to keep 
their children from the profession they 
so long and so _ bountifully have 
adorned. But two or three of the young 
er Kendals—or Grimstons, to be 
rect—did manage to get a hear 
However, only one, unless I am much 
mistaken, has remained behind the foot 
lights. I refer to Dorothy Grimston (im 
private life Mrs. B. A. Meyer) wh0 
visited this country four or five years 
ago with Olga Nethersole and has 
since, in her own land, won a place for 
ve as a star—though not in Lom 

on. 

But in spite of these instances, it re 
mains true that American fathers have 
done little to further footlight ambi 
tions in their children, while English 
men have done much. Let us take only 
the leading actors of to-day. Nor doe 
it signify to recite the little aid 





wich actors as Frank Keenan or John 
lendinning could be to their daugh- 
, Frances Keenan and Jessie Glen- 
dinning. For.a man must be an estab- 
lished star to help his daughter materi- 
ally. Yet what did Louis som do for 
his daughter, or Roland Reed for his ? 
"~~ Both Millie James, of “Little Princess” 
popularity, and Florence Reed, recently 
the special “hit” of “Seven Days,” 
forged their way far forward; but nei- 
ther father helped. Nor did McKee 
Rankin, long an influential star, ever 
assist in the stage careers of his daugh- 
‘ters, though it happened that each mar- 
ried into a family of histrionic leader- 
ship, for Gladys Rankin, as you know, 
is Mrs. Sydney Drew; Phyllis is Mrs. 
Harry Davenport ;-and Doris, Mrs. Li- 
onel Barrymore. And did Maurice Bar- 
rymore lift a hand to help either Ethel, 
John, or Lionel forward to their pres- 
ent prominence? 


Different in England 


BUT in England the case is very dif- 
ferent. Like Sir Herbert and Lady 
Tree, Mrs. Patrick Campbell brought 
up her daughter to lead a life of idle 
fashion, but when she longed to act 
her mother gave her every aid and op- 
portunity. So, too, when son Alan want- 
ed to act. But like Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft’s. son, Alan Urquhart Camp- 
bell seemed to find his histrionic ambi- 
tion easily satisfied. Like the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry, Beatrice 
Terry, Olive Terry and Mabel Terry- 
Lewis have had every aid from their 
distinguished family. And only the oth- 
er day Cyril Maude gave the leading 
role at his very smart London theatre 
—where Winifred Emery, his wife, has 
long been reigning queen—to their lit- 
tle daughter. This débutante, indeed, is 
still a child; and so the play produced 
_ for her was “The Toy Maker of Nur- 

_ emburg,” which we saw in our country 
“first and did not care for. 

H. B. Irving never acted in his fa- 
_ ther’s company, acquiring his art in 
_ Mr, and Mrs. Benson’s touring organi- 
zation, and introducing himself to Lon- 
don at the Garrick, with Sir John 
Hare. He spent the rest of his time, 


until Charles Frohman made a “star” — 
of him, with George Alexander at the 
St. James. But Laurence Irving, on the 
other hand, did practically all of his 
acting in his father’s company, up to 
the very evening of Sir Henry’s death. 
That fine old gentleman, like our own 
Joseph Jefferson, always found room 
for “the youngsters.” Both of Ellen 
Terry’s children began with their moth- 
er and Sir Henry at the Lyceum, and 
remained there as long as they wished 
to. And every time Laurence Irving en- — 
gaged himself to marry, his father 
found a rdle for the bride eject. And 
the actress who finally did become the 
younger Irving’s wife, Mabel Hackney, ~ 
was elevated by the greatest of Shy- 
locks to be his Portia. 


Two Famous Lillians 


AMONG mothers, Lillian Russell 
and Lillie Langtry stand out as promi- 
nently in endeavoring to be stumbling- 
blocks to their daughters as Madge 
Carr Cook and the late Mrs. E. L. Fer- 
nandez do in making stepping-stones of 
themselves for their girls. Before Elea- 
nor Robson made the brilliant name for 
herself, which she recently exchanged 
for that of Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. 
Cook refused to take engagements un- 
less her daughter was included in the 
contract.. And the efforts of the late 
head of the Fernandez agency for,act- 
ors to secure prominent roles for her 
Bijou has long been an agreeable jest 
among stage folk. But the famous beau- 
ties of the ‘eighties—and Lillian Rus- 
sell and Lillie Langtry still are beau- 
ties, be it noted—did not want their 
daughters to follow in their paths. Nei- 
ther girl, be it also noted, grew by any 
means ‘a beauty. But while Miss Lang- 
try married without having appeared 
theatrically, Miss Solomon—under the 
name of Dorothy Russell—enjoyed a 
fair success. 

Nowadays we hear -of “Dundreary” 
Sothern and “Falstaff” Hackett as 
“the fathers of Sothern and Hackett.” 
How long before our stars of to-day 
will be “only parents?” Already those 
handsome [Irish brothers, Herbert 
Standing and W. T. Carleton, are over- 
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_ Shadowed by Guy Standing and W. P. 
Carleton. Oliver Doud Byron has seen 
his son, Arthur Byron, pass him in the 
face, as did Joseph Wheelock, Sr., see 
his, boy dash ahead before both the old 
man and the young were gathered to 
their fathers; and the present genera- 
tion certainly thinks of the name of 
Barrymore prefaced by Ethel, or John, 
or even Lionel, rather than by Maurice 
or by Georgie Drew. 

Unless I am very much mistaken 
neither Rosalind Coghlan or Adelaide 
Manola has ever acted with her moth- 
er. But’ Rose Coghlan’s influence was 
not what it had been by the time her 
daughter was ready for the stage; nor 
was Marion Manola’s. Henry Miller 
might easily have done more for his 
ambitious young sons than he has. 
James Q’Neill gives James O’Neill, 
Jr., good rdles in his company, as did 
Edward Harrigan with his namesake, 
who died in promising young manhood. 
By the time William Harrigan was 
ready for the stage, his father practi- 
cally had retired. But with the elder 
Harrigan the youth was engaged by 
Arnold Daly, a year or two ago, and 
showed so much promise as to excite 
no fears for his unaided future. 

Henrietta Crosman “ her son 
with her to play small roles in her com- 
pany, while [da Jeffries-Goodfriend 





and Mary Shaw placed their boys 
Henry Miller. Young Shaw was, 
then, in the chorus of “Florade 
which included also May Robson’s 
Edward Gore, and Madelyn Temp! 
daughter of Flo Irwin, and, therefoy 
niece of May. One of the daughters. 
Willie Edouin and Alice Atherton ¥ 
a leading member of that’ compar 
while her husband danced in the | 
mous sextet. That Edouin girl retaing 
her own name, while her sister follow 
their mother, calling herself Daisy A 
erton. Madame Schumann-Heink ‘al 
has a young son in a comic opera 
rus. 


New Crop Almost Ready 


BUT why go on? In a day and@ 
minute more another generation wi 
upon us. Stuart Robson, Jr., is 
preparing himself in a repertory stock 
company for larger effort; and young 
Drews and Davenports and Cog! 
are in the wings already, so to speak, 
impatiently awaiting their cues to cam 
ry on the traditions of their families, 
A Mansfield boy and a Hackett girth 
will soon be coming on. Several Fay 
shams and Forbes Robertsons will be 
next in line. And then—and so soon} 
we will be ready, like as not, for Eth 
Barrymore’s little Sam! 
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®y “IRIS BELMONT” 


IN THESE complete short stories of the stage, an actress who prefers to be. known 


here as “Iris Belmont,” follows ¢he steps in her career from 


chorus girl in a musical- 


comedy failure to the heights of a “hit”? on Broadway. 


No VI—ON THE ROAD 


OOD-BY, dearie. Good luck!” cried 
my landlady. 
“Thank you. Good-by, Mrs. 
Thompson,” I returned. 

I took up my suitcase, waved a last 
farewell to my fellow-boarders and 
trudged off down Irving Place under 
a broiling September sun. 

It was Sunday morning. The Natalie 
Delacomb Dramatic Company was to 

save Jersey City at half-past nine 

_ Oclock, its destination being Napoleon, 


Ohio, where we were to open Monday 
evening in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” I 
was very eager, very happy and a little 
homesick, but then everybody at my 
boarding-house, from Mrs. Thompson 
to the kitchen-maid, had been telling me 
all along how lucky I was to secure the 
engagement, until it seemed like flying 
in the face of Providence to be down- 
hearted. Still, I was homesick—a little 
—but then I was young and that would 
soon wear off, everybody said. 
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When I arrived at the Jersey station, 
at a quarter past nine, I found only Mr. 
Crawford, our Horatio, there, and Mr. 
Crawford I only knew slightly. 

He was reading a sporting paper 
when I came up and at sight of me 
he nodded, but didn’t speak. I went 
over and sat down, placing my suitcase 
beside me, and waited eagerly for the 
others to put in their appearance. It 
seemed as if they would never come, 
and presently Mr. Crawford, looking 
around, saw me and came over. 

He was rather good-looking, but 
whether he was fifty and looked thirty 
or thirty and looked fifty, I could not 
for the life of me decide. His hair was 
graying at the temples, there were lines 
at his eyes and mouth, but neverthe- 
less he had a youthful appearance about 
him—-strangely enough, both his eyes 
and his mouth were young, despite 
those disfiguring lines. He had a nice 
way about him and a low and pleasant 
voice when he spoke. 

“Well,” he said, coming up, and smil- 
ing, “we're off.” 

“Tt looks very much as if we’re— 
left!” I said, glancing at the station 
clock. 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“You mean—you’re afraid we'll miss 
the train?” he asked. Then: “No such 
luck. They'll all be here with bells on— 
and Burton with something else on or 
I miss my guess. You’re new at the 
business, aren’t you?” 

I told him I was and what little there 
was to tell about myeshort career. I 
had begun in the chorus of a musical 
show that had failed, and later had done 
extra-work and played several “bits” 
with a stock company in my home town. 
‘When I told him how I had gotten my 
engagement with Natalie Delacomb he 
laughed aloud. 

“You'll get on,” he said. 

Then he sat down beside me, and 
wonder of wonders, took up my suitcase 
and set it down beside him. Actors 
never carry actresses’ grips, Audrey had 
told me, no matter how heavy they may 
be or how loaded down the poor women 
are. It seemed to me that Mr. Crawford 
was either a bad actor or a very de- 
cided gentleman ; not that I wanted him 
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to carry my things or would p 
When we did march off to the 
was I, rather than Mr. Crawford, 
carried my suitcase, although he | 
kindly offer to do so. ‘ 

We sat and talked, chiefly about * 
profession,” until at two minutes 
fore the train was called, in came 
Austin, Miss Delacomb and her 
Mr. Delancey and Miss Warrington. 
Burton struggled aboard just as 
pulled out of the yards, and three 5 
happened in our car before the o 
ductor. 

Natalie Delacomb - was gra cicusn 
personified and “deared” Miss We 
ton and myself with every other bre 
She was beautifully gowned, but 
bleached hair and made-up face we 
conspicuously unpleasant and I felt 
ry for Mr. Delancey, our leading-m 
whom she called to sit with her 
rehearse a love-scene. 

It was made very plain to me f 
the first that I would be very m 
alone in the company. There were o 
three women—Miss Delacomb, Fran 
Warrington and myself. Miss De 
comb always made a great display 
friendship, but rarely exchanged 
dozen words a day with either Fr 
or myself. At railroad stations or 
hotel lobbies, I found later, Naf 
“elacomb was all smiles and “my de 
and fussiness, but when traveling 
alone with just the company and 
outsiders looking on, she had never 
smile for us poor women. This, 
would think, would have thrown 
ces Warrington and myself all the cle 
together, but Frances read novels 
any and all times and spoke only wh 
the spirit moved her. 

She was sitting reading now, 4s 
looked around, very lonely and h 
sick. Jersey City was an hour behi 
us and we were flying through a thid 
villaged country, quiet and orderly 
the sunlight of a Sunday morning. 

“Want to look at this?” asked a 
at my elbow. 1 

I turned quickly and saw Mr. Crawe 
ford extending toward me the ‘sport 
paper he had been reading in the 
tion. 

“Yes, take it,” he insisted. “I'm 





the smoker—will be back direct- 
y—before they begin to count noses. 


[took the paper and glanced at it, 
but it did not interest me and I laid 
down. I looked at Miss Delacomb— 
she and Mr. Delancey were laughing 
talking at a great rate. Frances 
"Warrington—she was reading a new 
“and startling detective story. Four men 
were playing cards at the other end of 
the car. Mr. Burton was asleep. 
- Then Mr. Crawford came back and 
“sat down, quietly and uninvited, in the 
seat next to me. 
* “Don’t you like traveling?” he asked. 

“Ye—es, oh, yes,” I answered. “Only 
“I feel a little—homesick, I guess, and 
then no one to talk to—” 

_  “Deucedly unsociable set of women,” 

fhe murmured. “Look at Warrington! 

She'll have that bloomin’ book down 
“her throat in a minute. Oh—h, War- 
ington, don’t eat it!” he called across 
to her, with a smile. 

She looked over, took us in at a 
glance, and her dark, thick brows went 
up a trifle. 

“I'd go stark, raving crazy out on 
the road without my books,” she 
laughed back. “So little to interest one 

—or do you find it so, Miss Belmont?” 
“Miss Belmont is new enough in the 
business to enjoy everything about it,” 
“answered Mr. Crawford for me. “There, 
Tm sorry we interrupted you.” 
_ Frances grinned back at us and 
| shrugged her shoulders, but she said 
- nothing. 
_ After that Mr. Crawford and I be- 
' gan to talk about nothing in particular 
- and almost everything in general. 
‘Among other things I gathered he had 
been on the stage twelve years, but even 


"that left me uncertain as to his age. 


His nice mouth and eyes saved him, 
however ; I decided he couldn’t be fifty 
and have such unspoiled, youthful 
mouth and eyes. 

Then the conductor entered our car 
for tickets, and when he came to our 
seat, Mr. Crawford merely said : “Com- 
~ pany!” and held up two fingers. It was 
father interesting, for I had never 
| traveled with a theatrical company be- 
| fore, and Mr. Crawford had to do some 


terribly detailed explaining before I 
understood at all. ; 

A little later Mr. Delancey had to 
pass our seat on his way to the smoking- 
car and he stopped for a moment or 
two and laughed and talked with Mr. 
Crawford about the play. He winked 
at me when he said something about 
the “Czarette” and nodded his head 
toward Miss Delacomb’s seat. Mr. De- 
lancey is really clever and very cour- 
teous, only Miss Delacomb had given 
Frances and myself clearly to under- 
stand that we were to let him severely 
alone—he belonged to her. I rarely 
spoke to him except to say good-morn- 
ing, and now I was all in a fever for 
fear Miss Delacomb would turn around 
and see him at our seat. 

But he went and she didn’t turn 
around, and I breathed more freely 
again. 

“When do we reach our town?” Fran- 
ces looked up to ask presently. 

“At about six to-night—if we make 
connections,” Mr. Crawford grinned. 

“Mercy on us!” said Frances. “Why 
in the world didn’t we travel on a night 
train and arrive there in the morning?” 

“Oh, we save sleeper fares this way,” 
said Mr. Crawford, cheesfully. 

“She’s got plenty of money,” grum- 
bled Frances, and she turned again to 
her book, presently forgetting every- 
thing and everybody in its pages. 

We had a sort of lunch served us on 
the train, and Frances and I ate ours 
together. There were coffee and sand- 
wiches and baked beans and pie and 
olives. 

“All sorts of things to kill little girls,” 
as Mr. Crawford pit it. 

But they tasted wonderfully good and 
I was as hungry as a hunter, while 
Frances carried all the olives that 
weren't eaten back with her to the 
day-coach, and during the long after- 
noon she read and nibbled them. 

Mr. Crawford stopped beside my seat 
when he went into the smoker again, 
later in the afternoon. 

“Take a nap,” he suggested. 

So I rested my head against the stiff, 
plush back and closed my eyes. 

We made connections somewhere at 
some hour—and in consequence arrived 
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. at Napoleon on time, about six o’clock 
in the evening, and found a goodly por- 
tion of the town’s population at the 
Station to see us come in. 
Miss Delacomb was in her glory. She 
called her maid a dozen times, she 
flirted openly with Paul Delancey, she 
chaffed Mr. Burton, kissed Frances 
Warrington and patted my cheeks and 
asked me if I was homesick—all this 
on the station platform with two hun- 
dred Napoleonites looking on—and 
from Ophelia! 
Then a dilapidated old bus came up 
- bearing the imposing words: “Metro- 
politan House,” and we all piled in and 
were driven to the hotel. I was very 
tired, as I think we all were, but 
Natalie Delacomb, whose first season 
on the stage this was, would have. us 
dine “en company” she called it—in the 
big public restaurant of the hotel. So 
there we assembled and told little stories 
and jokes and sang silly songs, while 
a group of the town’s people eyed us 
through the uncurtained windows, and 
two bejeweled drummers grinned at us 
from another table. But it delighted 
Natalie Delacomb, star, and as we were 
all dependent more or less upon her 
and her late husband’s dollars for our 
bread and butter, we sat it through 
somehow or other, although our first 
night “out” later became a standing joke 
in the company. 
-I was glad when the dinner was 
through and I could go to bed. Frances 
Warrington had said something about 
“doubling” to me and I waited in the 
lobby for a chance to speak to her. She 
came out of the dining-room presently 
with a gaily covered novel tucked under 
her arm and a handful of loaf sugar. 
“Waiting for me?” she asked, open- 
ing her big, sleepy blue eyes. Then, “Oh, 
yes! have you made arrangements about 
the room? I will.” And she did while I 
sat on my trunk and blushed at her bar- 
gaining over the price asked. 
_. She got her way. “It was only worth 
that,” she told me. “Two in-a room and 
special rates to the profession,” and we 
up two flights of stairs, for the 
Metropoktan House didn’t boast of an 
elevator. 
It didn’t take me long to get into bed, 


and we were too tired to talk, 


-lastj I saw of Frances, before I ck 


my eyes, she was sitting up in bed wid 
the covers tucked carefully around h 
shoulders reading “a last chapter.” 

Miss Delacomb had called a rehe: 
for ten-thirty the next morning. I 
up at nine o'clock and called i 
but when I went down to breakfast 
was still fast asleep in bed. 

As I came down stairs I saw M 
Crawford lounging in the lobby. 
came forward and wished me a pleasaj 
good-morning, and then, somehow 
other, we went into breakfast togeth 
and sat féte-d-téte at a table over in 
window, He was mighty nice and we 
laughed at the “en company” dinner 
the night before, and he told me a je 
on Mr. Delancey, our leading man, and 
made me promise solemnly not to dai 
repeat it. 

We went down to the “opera hous 
together, although at half-past ten m 
body was there but the manager and 
scene-shifter. So we sat down on the 
throne of Denmark and laughed and 
talked until eleven o'clock, when Misg 
Delacomb swept in. The rehearsal didn’t 
really amount to anything, and most of 
the morning was spent in unpacking our 
costumes and arranging the dressing= 
rooms. These dressing-rooms were Um= 
speakable! Only four of them and these 
down in the cellar with a ladder- 
stairway leading up to the stage! Mi 
Delacomb had spent a lot. of real money 
on the costumes and it seemed a shame 
to ruin them in these filthy holes. We 
three women had to dress together— 
there was nothing else to do with only 
four rooms and twelve men. So Miss 
Delacomb and Frances and I shared a~ 
room and the other three were divided | 
among the men. <= 

We were fearfully crowded and thor © 
oughly uncomfortable. There was.only 
one mirror and a single gas-jet. Frances’ 
trunk and mine were set out in the hall 
and even then the three of us couldn't 
all get in the dressing-room at once. 
Frances and I sat on our trunks in the 
hall until her maid was through with 
our star, and then when she swept t 
stairs to the stage, Frances and 
crawled in and got ourselves ready. - 





FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS 


the time the curtain was ready 
ring up, Natalie Delacomb was 
1 iiything but a good humor. It seemed 
if everything had gone wrong. She 
had never expected such a theatre to 
ay in, in the first place, and that “opera 
Re certainly was a-farce—and then 
the scenery was too big and heavy for 
the stage, and the single scene-shifter 
‘couldn’t handle it. Consequently the 
King and Polonius in their royal make- 
up were pressed into service and had to 
“fall to and.set the stage for the castle at 
Elsinore. 
“Never mind!” »whispered Mr. De- 
Tancey to Miss Delacomb, and we all of 
ds felt really sorry for her—she had 


~ never once suspected anything like this 


—“never mind, it will all come right. 
You see, this town isn’t used to such 
Massive productions as yours. I’ll war- 
fant we make ’em sit up and take no- 
tice.” 
And we did. I think they are wonder- 
ing yet what the play was all about. The 
Scenery and the costumes were applaud- 
ed to the echo, but the text was wholly 
lost on them. Ophelia’s song.in the mad 
scene was looked upon as a pleasant 
~ vaudeville specialty, but, as I afterwards 
- learned, the audience couldn’t under- 
"stand why she would not take an “en- 
core!” 
_ We played to a full house, for the 
‘Management had advertised us well— 
with “real scenery and real costumes,” 
and again the “harvest had been good” 
we were told. 
When the curtain rose on the first 
- act, I went up and sat in the wings with 
Mr. Crawford’s lounging robe thrown 
around my shoulders. The performance 
_ went far from smoothly, but the audi- 
ence never noticed this nor bothered its 
. Paul Delancey was a really fine 
Hamlet—“he ought to be—at two. hun- 
dred a week!” said Miss Delacomb, but 
Natalie Delacomb herself was a very 
‘bad Ophelia indeed. However, her cos- 
times were many and handsome, and 
@ were greeted each time by a round 


"of applause, and as she didn’t know, she 


Was very gay and happy by the time the 
: curtain was rung down. 

Frances, who played Queen Gertrude, 

't know her lines—as we told her 


all along she wouldn’t. In the third act 
she sat upon her throne and blinked 
her sleepy blue eyes—and said never a 
word! Mr. Burton was Claudius and 
he was tempted to “guy” his lines until 
Mr. Delancey spoke to him quietly but 
with effect, Mr. Crawford was the 
Horatio. He read his lines well and 
looked very handsome—in fact, the men 
were all so good that they made us three’ 
poor women show up conspicuously un- 
pleasantly—Miss Delacomb, Frances 
and me! 

I was cast for the Player Queen, only 
a short part, but alas, it was written in 
verse! I know I read it like “Little 
Tommy Tucker cried for his supper,” 
but then I had never attempted anything 
of the kind before—“which doesn’t ex- 
cuse you in the least,” said Mr. Craw- — 
ford, and then he laughed kindly and 
called me “Sis.” Somehow, ever after 
that night he called 'me that—“Sis.” 

But we all had a perfectly grand time 
nevertheless. Nobody told Miss Dela- 
comb she was the “worst Ophelia in 
captivity,” and every one said I read 
verse “fine,” and the stage manager for- 
got to scold Frances for not knowing 
her lines. We had had a splendid house 
—‘“real money” as Mr. Crawford put 
it, and the inconvenience and dirt—all 
forgotten in the general good fellow- 
ship. Miss Delacomb got up on the 
throne and thanked the company for 
their “lovely support,” and then gave 
each of us a blossom from her bouquet 
as a little “memento of her first appear- 
ance as.a star.” And then telegrams 
were read from friends and well- 
wishers in New York, and a telegram 
was written and sent to James A. Aus- 
tin, Miss Delacomb’s manager, in New 
York, telling of our “spfendid reception 
in Napoleon.” 

Everybody was gay and happy and 
laughing until somebody called. out that 
it was twelve-thirty and we had our 
trunks to pack yet, and then came—the 
deluge! E 

Some of the men, it seemed, worldly _ 
wise from many seasons of one-night 
stands, had packed their costumes as 
they changed and discarded them, bug 
not so we three women. Agnes, Miss 
Delacomb’s maid, stood helpless in a 
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perfect sea of gowns and stockings and 
slippers. She had been Miss Delacomb’s 
maid before that lady went on the stage, 
and in consequence knew nothing at all 
of theatrical packing. Frances and I did 
- what we could, but we had our own 

things to put away, and we were obliged 
to carry every piece out in the hall to 
pack, too. It was after one o'clock be- 
fore we.were ready to go back to the 
hotel, and then Miss Delacomb’s trunks 
were not ready for the expressman. 

I sent mother a card that, night—just 
» a line or two, saying I was well and that 

the first performance was just over. 

I intended to write to Audrey, too, but 
I was dead tired and even Frances went 
to bed without} a “last chapter” in her 
novel. 

There was a “call” left with the hotel 
for the entire company for nine-thirty 
the next morning. We were to catch the 
eleven-something train for the next 
town, and the manager evidently didn’t 
believe in taking chances. When some- 
body began to hammer on our door, 
both Frances and I sat straight up in 
our beds. It was an awful time to crawl 
out—at nine-thirty, and it had been all 
of two when we got to bed! 

“I'm going to sleep ten minutes 
longer,” said Frances. “Ten minutes 
don’t count. And dearie, get my part on 
the bureau there and read it off to me. 
I guess I’ve got to learn it. Commence 
‘Come here, dear Hamlet, and sit down 
beside me.’” 

I got the typewritten pages and found 
the lines. 

“But it doesn’t say that,” I told her. 
“Tt says ‘Comevhither, my dear Hamlet, 
sit by me!” 

““Oh, does it?” she yawned. “Oh, well, 
it doesn’t reafly matter just so you get 
the sense of the thing. And my way 
sounds as good—and more poetical— 

than the man who wrote it. Eh—what? 
Shakespeare, yes. Oh, well, I guess I 


might as well get up, but trouping cer- 


tainly is the devil!” 

We got down in the Sining-room a 
little after ten and ate everything eat- 
able in sight. Frances also carried away 
with her everything she possibly could— 
some salt, pepper, an individual but- 
ter-dish, a spoon, some loaf sugar, and 


three olives—all that were left 
dish, 1 wondered why she didn’t 
the dish, but she left that—fortunat 
for the Metropolitan’ House. 

“Never can tell when you'll 
these things on these fly-by-night to 
She nodded to me. “Might get cay 
eleven miles from nowhere in a traig, 
some time, and then these will all come 
in handy. I always carry an alcohol 
lamp in my suitcase, and a pot z 
coffee, and then I get sugar and thi 
as I can, along the route, pick ’em 
here and there like a tourist picks 
bric-a-brac in Italy.” 

She was always “picking up 
like a tourist picks up bric-a-brae,” ¢ 
she didn’t get them quite in the 
way. In Parsleyville, one night, 

“picked up” an individual soup tour 
and it came to light on her bill 
next morning. Whereupon she cals 
brought forth the article and deman 
that its cost be taken off her bill. 
it was! 

I never lived in such a hurry 
bustle in all my life as I did in 
first six days of our tour. It was noth 
but one continuous go to bed, get up, ~ 
rush to the theatre, catch a train, th 
bed again and so on, like an endl 
chain. I actually lost count of the day: 
and it seemed like months when 
arrived in Paris Crossing, early 
day morning, billed for a matinée 
night performance. ; 

The matinée was the first of our 
son, and everybody was naturally anx 
ious and keyed-up about it. 

“Not that it is at all necessary,” 
Mr. Crawford. “Don’t get nervous, 

I miss my guess, maybe, but it seems 
me that Paris Crossing is not 
critically inclined.” 

It wasn’t that we were nervouls 
through stage-fright, but rather beca 
we had been so rushed all the week, 
now at the end of it, things stood all at 
sixes and sevens. We had left the last 
town at ten minutes past midnight, ar- 
riving in Paris Crossing in the 
gray dawn of a September mornt 
and it had been five o'clock be 
Frances and I had gotten to bed. 
were to sleep.only until eleven, for th 
was a lot of work ahead of us and 
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tinée was at two o'clock. Frances 
sed that matinée more than’ once 
that morning. 
"We had played to good business all 
along, and, as Mr. Crawford explained, 
James A. Austin back in his dirigy office 
the St. James Building, Manhattan, 
must have been unpleasantly surprised 
at the statements sent him by Miss 
Pelacomb. He had promised her New 
York time “later on,” and in the face 
_ of the booming business in these little 
Middle Western towns, she had written 
to him a dozen times suggesting that he 
bring her back to Broadway, “before 
the scenery and costumes were ail 
spoiled.” Mr. Austin, who could no 
more have “presented” Natalie Dela- 
comb at a Broadway house than he 
could have flown to the moon, tele- 
graphed back to her, each time, that 
she must wait until after the holidays. 
And there -was nothing for her to do 
but wait! 

Natalie Delacomb was making real 
money, and everybody was genuinely 
surprised. 

“It’s just her luck,’ Mr. Crawford 
used to say; “a fool’s luck, Sis. Here 
are good plays and good players going 
to the wall all around us, and little 
Natalie skips blithely on. Tl bet Aus- 
tin's surprised. We've had fine houses 
all the week.” 

But we met our Waterloo at the Sat- 
urday matinée in Paris Crossing. 

I think everybody in the company 
" Was cross and out of sorts that day— 
_ Chiefly because they had so little sleep 
the night before. I arrived at the thea- 
tre about half-past ome and found 
Frances Warrington, with whom I 
shared a dressing-room, putting on her 
queenly robes minus any facial make-up. 

“I'm not going to put on any,” she 
declared stoutly, “and I’m not going to 
e my shoes, either—for Paris 
_ Crossing! It’s ridiculous!” 

_ Frances claimed. some sort of rela- 
tionship with. Mr. Austin, so she al- 
lowed herself many liberties which I 
was denied. I know I spent a weary 
half hour with a hare’s. foot and a box 
Of grease paints. I did not go up stairs 
when I was dressed, but sat there in the 
Mdressing-room waiting for the overture 


which seemed over-due even then. I 
glanced at my watch. It was two-thirty. — 
And no orchestra! Frances had.gone up 
to the stage and I followed quickly, 
wondering what on earth was the mat- 
ter—or had I fallen asieep and had not 
heard the overture play? At the head 
of the stairs I met Frances coming 
down, and behind her Mr. Crawford. 

“What’s wrong?” I cried, seeing at 
once that something was wrong. 

“Oh—” and Frances said something 
more forcible than elegant. Mr. Craw- 
ford chuckled. 

“Natalie has thrown a faint,” he con- 
fided cheerfully. 

“Miss Delacomb! Fainted!” 

He nodded. “Only three people in 
the house when the curtain rose,” he 
said. “When Natalie saw them she 
fainted—in Delancey’s arms.” 

Then they told me. The Firemen’s 
Aid Society was holding a fair in Red 
Men’s Hall, and all Paris Crossing, with 
the exception of our audience of three, 
had gone there. And pray, what is 
Shakespeare and “Hamlet,” yes, and 
Natalie Delacomb, star, compared with 
a firemen’s fair in Red Men’s Hall? 
Paris Crossing’s answer is nothing: at all. 

Our audience of three was dismissed, 
and a few of the company went down to 
the fair to see what it was all about, but 
Frances sat on the only chair in our 
dressing-room and read a novel, and I 
curled myself up on my trunk and 
went to sleep. 

We had a splendid house that night, 
and the firemen sent Miss Delacomb up 
a big bunch of flowers, but the matinée 
stuck in her throat somehow, and she 
cried on Mr. Delancey’s shoulder after 
the performance was over. 

“It was an insult, an insult to me, 
Natalie Delacomb, and my own com- 
pany of Broadway favorites,” she wept. 

We left her there, spoiling Mr. De- 
lancey’s shirt front, and Mr. Crawford 
and I walked back to the hotel together. 

“And to-morrow’s Sunday,” I ex- 
claimed suddenly. “We've been out a 
week !” 

He said good-night at the foot of the 
stairs. “Wait until we’ve been out thir- 
ty weeks, Sis,” he nodded, and went off 
to smoke a last cigar before turning in. 
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MR. HOMANS has 8 pe in Western stock for eight years. ‘His record is ap 


letter perfect in the part of D’Artagnan in “‘The Three Musketeers,” with three h 
study of the lines. : 


HIS, you may remember, is what 

_ Spencer calls life: “A definite 

* combination of heterogeneous 
changes, both simultaneous and suc- 
cessive, in correspondence with ex- 
ternal co-existence and sequences.” 


It doesn’t seem quite respectable to” 
talk about life in that rough way, but 
then, if one happens to be a player in 
a small stock company, he would have 
a perfect right to do it; he might call 
life anything he chose, and it would 
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@ quite excusable in him; for the 
- stock player, you, know, is required to 
memorize a new réle every week, and 
some of his lines are as jolly hard to 
Jearn as that famous Spencerian def- 






‘During the past season a stock 
company in a western city was to pre- 
sent “Lady Huntworth’s Experi- 
“ment,” and a player, who waserather 
‘the envy of his associates for his 
“quick study,” came near losing his 
reputation for being “line perfect” at 
the scenic rehearsal. The réle as- 
signed him was so full of pompous 
phrases and stilted artificiality that 
his memory refused to respond as 
freely as usual to the demands made 
on it. 
One speech was particularly trou- 
blesome, beginning as it did in this 
style: 
Still while I deprecate practical 
joking, as a rule I would consider the 
explanation as not being without a 


certain amount<of antecedent plausi- 
bility. 


When one sentence of that sort 
causes annoyance the memorizing of 
some two score other speeches, simi- 
lar in kind, is not to be taken as a 
very pleasurable experience. The 
, stock actor began to worry over his 
part. He pressed his friends into ser- 
2 vice to hold the manuscript for help- 
ful promptings, but the Saturday 
fight before the first performance of 
the play found him still unprepared. 
| “Did you finally get the part per- 
; fectly memorized?” the player was 
| asked. . 





“Yes, but, good heavens! It was 
pretty hard on the friend whom I got 
to cue me. I wouldn’t let him sit 
down. He kept going to sleep. Simply 
couldn't stay awake. Sometimes he’d 
Stare at the script without seeing the 
lines. And it did seem to me that 


would stick in my head. Finally I had 
my friend light a fresh cigar and 
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those long-winded sentences never_ 





stand’ up to hold the typewritten — 
pages. But let me tell you: he hadn’t 
been standing five minutes before the 
cigar dropped out of his mouth, the 
script dropped out of his hand, and 
there he stood, leaning against the 
wall of my room, but sound asleep. 
All the same, I knew my part to the 


letter when it came time for the Sun- 


day matinée.” 

Difficulties of this sort are not at all 
rare among stock players, and various 
methods are used in overcoming such 
obstacles. At a rehearsal the other 
day a veteran character-actor said> 

“Want to know why I limp, do 
you? Well, sir, I'll tell you, although 
I warn you in advance that I don’t 
expect you to believe my explanation. 
There’s a gob of words in my part 
this week that my memory simply 
refuses to soak up. Last night FE 
cudgeled my head with a half-dozen 
sentences until they ceased to mean 
anything to me; I had gone over them 
so many times that they became 
merely words. So I tried an old ex- 
pedient. When for perhaps the hun- 
dredth time I came to the most trou 
blesome, I flung myself out of my 
chair, thinking that the physical 
shock would stimulate my memoriz- 
ing faculty. As I fell I hurt my leg.” 

“Did the shock result in the desired 
effect?” he was asked. 

“Yes, and in a little bit more. I can 
hardly walk to-day.” 

The facility with which a stock 
player learns his lines depends large- 
ly upon the possibilities for effective 
work that he sees in the part assigned 
him. Even a small part, if it appeals 
to an actor’s imagination, will often 
be rapidly learned, but more common- 
ly it is the small part in a stock pro- 
duction which suffers most. ff a réle 
be insignificant, the player is too of- 
ten content to “wing” his dines; that 
is, he merely studies his part in the 

ee hastily committing it while 
rsals. are in. progress. 
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- Frequently it is the case that an 
actor, whose part is transcribed in 
forty or fifty typewritten pages, will 
learn his réle more rapidly and more 
thoroughly than the player who has 
but’ ten or twelve pages to learn. 
Naturally, an important réle engross- 
es the interest of a stock player; 
he sees-in it a chance to register with 
his audiences and thereby is stimu- 
lated to a more careful study of his 
part. - 

. Among other things which lighten 
_ the burden of study is the strength of 
- the play itself. If the characters of a 
drama are plausible human beings, if 
the dramatist has had all the skill to 
make them say and do the things 
which in. real life would seem nat- 
ural andvproper, the actor will be sure 
to take a keener zest in memorizing 
his lines. 

“Tf a character in a play strikes me 
as convincing,” said a man, who has 
spent the better part of his life as a 
stock actor, “it is not at all hard for 
me to learn the part. It gives me a 
feeling of security. I can act as he 
would act, talk as he would talk, and 
there is no straining to fit into the 
part. On the other hand, if I don’t 
believe a character would act and 
move and speak in the manner set 


__ down for him, it becomes doubly dif- 


ficult for me to learn my lines. In 
spite of myself, I am hostile toward 
them; they are uninteresting and elu- 
sive, and the memorizing of them is 
almost a mechanical process.” 
Remarkable facility is often at- 
tained by stock players in the learn- 
ing of long parts. One of the most 
phenomenal examples of this occurred 
last season in a small stock company 


__ of Omaha. The organization was to 


present Molnar’s drama, “The Devil,” 
and the title r6le was assigned to the 
Stage director, Lloyd Ingraham. He 
tread the play, spent much time in 
analytical consideration of it, sat- 
urated himself with what he con- 


ceived to be the meaning, not only 
the dominant réle but of the wh 
drama, and yet made no deliberatee 
fort to memorize his lines. So inter 
ested was he in the part that he } 
not ‘been much impressed by 
length, and before he realized h 
swiftly the period for preparation had 
passed, the time arrived for the last 
rehearsal. He did not know his part, ” 

Then came a night of rapid study, 
He learned much of the réle, and yet 
was by no means line-perfect when he 
entered his dressing-room to make up 
for the first performance of the play, 
While busy with grease-paint, chang- 
ing the shape of his nose with putty, — 
giving his eye-brows an upward tilt” 
and deftly altering his facial appeare 
ance, he did not pause for one mo- 
ment in the rehearsal of his lines. Mis” 
wife held the manuscript, and he went — 
through his réle. Presently, when the 
call-boy summoned him to the stage, 
the actor was still. uncertain as to 
whether he knew his part. 

It would seem that a player in his 
position would have been so worried ~ 
that it would have been utterly im-— 
possible for him to do his work well, 
and yet the performance was un- 
marred by a faltering accent or by 
the omission of a phrase. Not once, 
throughout the extremely long part, 
did the actor require prompting. — 

“How do you account for that feat 
of memorizing?” the player was 
asked. 

“Well the part had taken hold of 
me; I was well into the spirit of it, — 
and somehow, as the performance ~ 
progressed, I had a feeling that I had © 
played the part many times before, ~ 
The result wasilargely due, I suppose, 
to the strong impression the drama 
had made upon me as I carefully read. 
the entire manuscript.” ; 

The strain of playing one réle, and 


_in the same week studying and re- 


hearsing another part for the produc- 
tion of the following week, becomes 
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é ely wearing on an actor before 
the season is over, and in the closing 
weeks of a long stock engagement the 
memorizing faculty is likely to grow 
more and more sluggish. When warm 
weather sets in it becomes doubly dif- 
_ ficult for a player to learn a long part. 
During the month of March, a sea- 
gon or two ago, when the nights and 
days were uncommonly sultry, one 
stock actor in the middle west was 
required to move his lodging place 
three times. That was because his 
spouting of dramatic speeches in the 
dead of night was not considered rest- 
ful to occupants. of neighboring 
rooms. Perhaps the worst of his mid- 
night madness could have been tol- 
erated if the player had not developed 
so odd a method of memorizing his 
lines. After unctuously rolling out 
fierce invective for the benefit of an 


at x 


imaginary villain, he would do a buck — 
and wing dance, and at the same time 
sing such a shop-worn classic as “A 
Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night.” Then would come the fero- 
cious passion of another speech. 

The song and dance was the actor’s 
method of relaxation. It would fresh- 


en him and make it possible to re- 


sume his study. In spring time, when 
warm weather comes first, he can 
never learn his lines without the roar- 
ing of foolish songs and the scuffling 
of noisy feet, and although this meth- 
od of study may be a great help to 
him, it is also a great help to keep 
him on the move. In any quiet and 
well regulated lodging-place, people 
do not love him in the springtime. 








NOT long since THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM published an article entitled, “The 


Confession of a Dramatic Critic,” in which the writer took divers types of actors to 
—_ peys his respects to the dramatic critics 
e article. 


task. Herewith a very well known leadin 


of the great cities. Playgoers should r 


N A SCENE in the first act of “The 
Fourth Estate,” between the Manag- 
ing Editor and the Night Editor, the 
former wants to know the author of a 
particularly flagrant error. The Night 
Editor names the man, adding that he 
has “fired” him. He is told that he can’t 
do that, as the reporter has a pull. The 
Night Editor then dubiously inquires 
what can be done with him, as he has 
failed all along the line. 

“T’ve tried him on water-front, base- 


ball,” (etc., etc.) “and. he’s no good! 
What shall I do with him?” he asks. 
The Managing Editor reflects a mo- 
ment, then answers:. : 
“Oh—make him dramatic editor.” 
This line used to be received with 
howls of glee and rapturous applause 
by the actors “in front.” I never 
how the critics and dramatic editors. 
took it the opening night, but. I am told 
it was cut out—after three perform- 
ances, 
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THE ACTOR’S CASE AGAINST THE CRITIC 


: The line did not amuse merely be- 
qause it was unkind, but because it had 
, basis in truth. 
t is the equipment of most of our 
? 


ing specifically of the New York 
critics—though one might generalize 
without misrepresentation—have they 
‘the knowledge to make them authorita- 
tive judges of the drama? 

Most of them write well and amus- 
ingly, but in most cases their knowledge 
of the theatre has been gained by years 
in the audience as spectators. And they 
- take themselves and their opinions far 
too seriously. 

It seems to me that the critic should 
be able to see clearly certain definite 
things before he begins to criticize 
either plays or actors. 


1. He should know whether the man- 
‘ager has done his part by furnishing the 
playwright with an adequate cast, an in- 
telligent stage director and fitting scen- 
ery. Many plays go to certain failure be- 
cause of a lack in one or all of these 
three things. 

2. He should know whether the play- 
wright has told his story well; whether 
the story is weak or strong; and 
whether, in the case of a bad play, the 
fault lies in telling the story, or in the 
story itself, or both. Likewise, if the play 
ts good, he should know why it is good, 
and just wherein lies its strength. 

_ 3. Asa representative of a newspaper, 
he should be able to separate his own 
critical opinion from that of the aud- 
jence, and be able to tell the readers of 
‘the paper whether as “an entertainment” 
the spectators seemed to be getting their 
money’s worth. It is as much his busi- 
mess to be a student of the audience 
these days as it is of the drama, for in 
its relation to the public the newspaper 
aims primarily to answer the question of 
quid pro quo authoritatively. 

He should be able to separate actor 
and part sufficiently to decide where the 
ptaise or blame belongs, and not confuse 
the province of playwright and actor. 


It is in this last capacity that he is 
most apt to fail. Or is it that we actors, 
knowing that side of it so much better 
than the others, see his shortcomings in 
this respect most clearly? 


Actors as Critics 


CRITICS are fond of saying that 
“ators are poor judges of the art of act- 


ing. In his “Life of Robert Browning,” — 
G. K. Chesterton says: 


There is a large army of educated men 
who can talk art with artists; but 
Browning could not merely talk art with 
artists, he could talk shop with them. 
Personally he may not have known 
enough about painting to be miore than a 
fifth-rate painter, or enough about the 
organ to be more than a sixth-rate or- 
ganist. But there are, when all is said 
and done, some things which a fifth-rate 
painter knows which a first-rate art critic 
does not know; there are some things 
which a sixth-rate organist knows which 
a first-rate judge of music does not 
know. And these were the things that 
Browning knew. 


Now, that seems to me to apply to 
actors as well. There are things we 
know, excellences and defects we per- 
ceive, which the average critic never 
realizes. Therefore his strictures are 
frequently hard to bear with patience. 

An actress I know told me of several 
conversations with critics where she 
had been very superciliously taken down 
for her opinions, her calling incapacitat- 
ing her in their eyes as a judgesof act- 
ing. Her expressions of admiration for 
some of the acting in “The Dollar 
Mark” brought upon her the crushing 
comment that being an actress she 
would, naturally, prefer the -melodra- 
matic style—all actors did! 

The retort courteous to that is—that 
there is but one convincing way to play 
a certain type of melodrama and that 
is—melodramatically. ‘The heart-to- 
heart, conversational, or quietly intense 
method will not do in “big” scenes, built 
with an idea to sound rather than sense. 
People who object to noise as being 
“melodramatic” always seem to lose 
sight of the fact that ordinary people 
usually become noisy when excited. 


Real Acting 


HAVE you never heard a real, thor- 
ough-going family row, where the peo- 
ple concerned didn’t care whether the 
neighbors heard them or not? You will 
find the voices will climb, climb, in truly 
melodramatic fashion until a climax is 
reached, either by a blow, tears, or the 
exit of one of the participants. Yet, 
when an actor does the same thing on 
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the stage immediately a° horrified cry 
goes up—‘“How melodramatic!” Yet 
as long as the actor climbs till he reaches 
his climax safely and surely, he is ab- 
solutely natural—it is only when his 
technique fails him in the middle of his 
scene and he doesn’t reach the apex that 
you have a right to criticize him ad- 
versely. 

The woman in question did not claim 


_* that the melodramatic scenes in “The 


Dollar Mark” were classics, merely that 
the actors handled the scenes given them 
ably and artistically, theréby perform- 
ing their share of the contract. 

As an example of an error in the 
other direction, I will cite another in- 
stance. Recently a discussion took place 
between two playwrights and a dramatic 
critic, to which several actors listened 
‘with respect and interest until the sub- 
ject turned on acting. 

Speaking of Tully Marshall in “The 
City,” the critic said he had known him 
to be a good actor “ever since he made 
so much of that bad part of Joe Brooks 
in ‘Paid in Full.’” 

Simultaneously, in just about one- 
sixteenth of a second, the actors pres- 
ent jumped on him. By a haphazard re- 
mark, the critic, an unusually cultivated 
and able man, had absolutely discounted 
himself in the eyes of the players. 

Not one of them would have denied 
Tully Marshall to be a fine actor. Not 
one of them would have caviled at his 
performance of Joe Brooks. In fact, 
they would have praised it, probably, 
with even more enthusiasm than the 
critic. But they knew it wasn’t a bad 
ty On the contrary, they knew it to 

a very good “acting” part for any 
actor in whose line it was. 

The critic was misled by the fact that 
the character portrayed was contempti- 
ble, into believing the part itself to be 
bad. It is hard to explain to an outsider 
just what an actor means by a “good” 
part, a “bad” part, an “actor-proof” 


An “actor-proof” part .is a part so 
good that any actor can “get away” 
with it. It is a part for which the 
dramatist has done so much that the 
audience will accept even a bad actor 
in it and not realize that he is bad. 


Tony, the Mexican, in “Arizo 
such a part. Some very good act 
some very bad ones have played it 
the ten years or so it has been playe 
but Tony always pleases the audieng 

I cited this as a case in point toa 
the other day: 

“Yes,” he agreed, “that’s so. 
man I saw in it was bully. I didn’t find 
out until later that he was the prope 
man fired on for one performance 
cause the regular Tony was ill.” 


Good and Bad Acting 


I AM not attempting to say that f 
the technical standpoint some of th 
performances were not. far superior 
others; for instance, it is not to 
conceived that Vincent Serrano’s To 
was not better than that of the prope 
man. I am merely stating that witho 
seeing the two performances side 
side, the average auditor would 
realize the flaws in the one, nor the p 
fections of the other. 

A “bad” part is one for which 
playwright has done nothing, but has 
left the actor to do all. It may have™ 
one or more of a dozen faults. It m 
be sketchy; possibly it is heresy to s 
so, but to me the Queen in “Haml 
is such a part. She is a character 
is, in the main, talked about. In ac 
lines, particularly with the cuts am 
elisions usually made, she has prat 
tically nothing to do except in the close 
scene, where she is nothing more than 
“feeder” to Hamlet. While one may 
have a definite idea of what manne 
woman the Queen is, to get that i 
successfully across the footlights w 
lines so few and inadequate, require 
just the right physical and vocal equip 
ment to express it—in addition to act 
ing the part, she must also “look it” 
I think it is largely Shakespeare’s fatilt 


‘that Queen Gertrude is so disappoint — 


ing in most productions, 
Another kind of a “bad” part is on€ 
which has been unnecessarily dra 
in by the playwright. Such parts 
usually thankless. The audience is f 
interested in them because they impeé 
the story. It becomes irritated 
blames an actor who is doing his 
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quently, too, actors are given ri- 
jlously stilted lines to speak, or lines 
t of character. When a well-bred man 
‘the world, according to the other 
rs, is made to say “Well, I seem 
“to be the goat!” you can’t blame the 
‘actor for appearing ill-bred. @ 
When another “gentleman” has to say 
“How dare he intrude upon me at my 
‘private residence?” instead of “What 
does he mean by coming to the house?” 
again you cannot blame the actor for 
seeming prosy and unnatural. 


Characterless Parts 


- THEN, again, there are those parts to 

which the playwright has given no char- 
acterization and nothing to do. You 
‘know the kind, bevies of pretty ladies 
in fine clothes who say: 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Jones will be here.” 

“He surely will not be late to tea!” 

“Listen! I hear the carriage now!” 

That sort of thing well done brings 
the actor no credit; done badly it is 
Tiable to ruin a scene. 

There are other varieties of the “bad” 
part, but these will suffice-as illustra- 
tions. 

The “good” parts are those to which 
the playwright has given strong dra- 
' matic scenes, or good comedy scenes, or 
those parts which have the sympathy of 
the audience, or those so wonderfully 
characterized that they stand out and 
hold the audience’s attention whether 
they are attracted, repelled or horrified. 
_- Mrs. Dane in “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” 
is an example of the first type—another 
“actor-proof” part, incidentally. The 
a man’s role in “The Man From 

exico” is an example of the second. 
Lady Isabel in good old “East Lynne” 
may be cited as an illustration of the 
third. Such parts as Madame X, Tully 
Marshall’s role in “The City,” and the 
husband in “Lady Huntsworth’s Ex- 
periment,” are examples of the fourth 


_Most of these are practically stellar 
Toles, but the principle holds good on 
down the line to mere “bits.” One such 
mitior role, that of Baron Chevrial in 
A Parisian Romance,” was raised to 
stellar magnitude by the late Richard 


= nsfield’s wonderful characterization 
of it. . 

To sum up: All parts are either posi- 
tive or negative. The positive or good 
parts are the characters who DO things. 
The negative or bad parts are the ones — 
to whom things are done or who do 
nothing. 

And specifically stated, one of my 
complaints against the critic is that he 
does not recognize where the play- 
wright leaves off and the actor begins. 


“Dramatic Criticism” 


JUST what does dramatic criticism 
in America amount to to-day? It is im- 
possible to say “Nothing,” because of 
its influence on public managers, play- 
wrights, actors and the critics them- 
selves. Too often, however, it is simply 
fulsome flattery to help the advertising 
columns of the paper, or is merely a 
well-written and amusing “roast.” As 
criticism it cannot be taken seriously, 
and if the critics are inclined to disagree 
with me they have only to compare the 
seventeen odd reviews of one play the 
morning following a production. 

Possibly a concrete illustration will 
be most convincing. The example I have 
chosen is not quite fair to my own con- 
tention, in that the opinions concerning 
the production were far more unani- 
mous than is usual. It so happens, how- 
ever, that it is extremely difficult to get 
a complete file of the notices of any one 
play at which the critics themselves 
were all present. There are so many 
occasions where the opening of several 
plays on one night divides the forces. 

The play in question was a farce and 
received almost general slating. A friend 
in the cast loaned me the notices which 
I use as illustration. I have only men- 
tioned the play when the criticism of 
the actors was contingent upon it, and 
I have omitted names, as I believe 
“roasts,” even if undeserved, are al- 
ways harmful. 

In two of the newspapers none of the 
players were mentioned by name. One 
referred to them in the following terms: 

But if the actors cannot be condemned 


for the misfortune that his brought them 
into complicity in this offense, it is but 





a to say, without snatching them 
rom obscurity by naming them, that 
whenever their impersonations were not 
insignificant, they were very, very bad. 


(This paper in a temperate (7?) col- 
umn of criticism of the play made -use 
of words unfit for re-printing in a fami- 
ly magazine, and far more vulgar and 
disgusting than the thing described.) 

A second paper, which is very con- 
servative, said: 

The play belongs to the lowest and 
most contemptible order of theatrical 
commercialism, The general. capacity of 
the performers was about on the level of 
the text. 


Another notice read: 


The Company is an excellent one, and 
it is rather ‘to the good work of the play- 
ers than that of the author that there 
was any humor extracted from the lines. 


Specific Examples 


In these three examples there are 
some differences of opinion, but they 
are slight in comparison with those that 
appear in the individual notices. 

I am using the comments of thirteen 
New York papers, therefore there are 
thirteen notices to be summed up 
against a character to reach a result. 

We will begin with the heroine, or 
leading lady: 


1. Poor Miss was hopelessly at 
sea as “the heroine.” Such a role was 
absolutely foreign to her “temperament.” 
I am amazed that she should have ac- 


cepted it. : 
‘2. Miss was the dashing and 
vivacious widow. She was good to look 
upon and contributed enough acting 
to supply the piece with stability. 

; iss did not. realize one 
himdredth part of the possibilities of the 
widow’s role. 

4. Miss 
Mrs. Blank. 

5. The others, including Miss 
who gasps and gurgles most unpleas- 
antly, etc. 

6. Miss plays the widow, byt 
she has_none of the lightness necessary 
to farce. 

7. Miss acting the leading réle 
of the widow. She was delightful. 

8 Miss was not exactly the 
sort of dashing widow one expects to 
meet in farce. 

9 Miss —— and Mr. Blank were 
important members of the cast and were 


played well the part of 


stru 
the difficult task of making the y 
interesting. She had a somewhat pleasing 
bit of acting in the last act with Blank 
ihe played the lover. i ~ a ¢ 
1Ss as 1 
good “work. es 

Now, if a young and ambitious 
tress who read the papers conscientiougs 
ly in the hope of improving her. work 
gets a hand-out like the above, what ig 
she to do about it? Whom is she tg 
believe? One: critic tells her she “ig 
and gurgles,” another tells her she 
“delightful.” Now, does that mean 
gasping and gurgling is considered 
lightful by the second man or th 
the former is mistaken? Size them 
up and where does Miss 
herself ? 

Out of a possible thirteen, she 
eleven personal notices; five of t 
were favorable, five, unfavorable, 
one was “on the fence.” In two of 
general notices quoted above she wag 
“roasted” in company with the rest of 
the cast. 


The Man Suffered 


THE young man who played t 
leading juvenile réle, by no means 
bad part, out of a possible thirteen 1 
tices received five. They were, in the 
main, favorable, though No. 4 whi 
stated “Mr, was a youth in le 
with the widow and he was ardent,” & 
a rather curious specimen of “criti- 
cism.” Does it mean the role was 
dent, or that he personally was arde 
or that he played the rdle ardently o 
Well, is it a subject for blame or praise, 
anyhow ? 

In common with the others, he 
ceived three general “roasts,” th 
papers did not mention him, and in 
his name was merely listed with 
others without comment. His two be 
notices came from two men who 
supposed to stand at the head of Ne 
York’s dramatic critics—yet sever other 
papers did not trouble to criticize 
work, and he was playing a lea¢ 
part. % 

There was a comedy old man, a ¥ 





tant and very long part. This 

t “did his work with sincerity 
‘and conviction ;” he was “crude;” “he 
made an excellent eccentric comedy 
character of the lawyer ;’ hé “was over- 
burdened by his part ;” and “he was one 
of the cleverest members of the cast.” 
Thus the people who spoke of him 
all. His role was about seventy 
sides” long. If I am not mistaken, I 
believe Hamlet and Ben Hur have the 
records for length. I think Harry Wood- 
ruff once told me Ben Hur was one 
hundred and forty sides; however, he 
‘may have been exaggerating for the 
purposes of his story. He was talking 
about what a hard-working part it was: 
"1 struggled through one hundred 
and forty sides,” he said, “yelling at 
the top of my voice to keep above the 


noise of the production, dodged camels _ 


and the rest of the menagerie, worked 
until I was ready to drop with fatigue, 
and when the audience came out, they 
said, ‘Weren’t the horses lovely?’ ” 


A Long Part 


TO GO back to our subject—this 
comedy role of which we are speaking 
was seventy “sides” long. A: “side” is a 
typewritten page about six inches long 
by eight inches wide, containing the 
character’s speeches and his “cues” -(the 
last three words or so of the preceding 
speech). In the comedy rdle in question 
the actor was on the stage almost every 
moment during the entire three acts, 


: _ even when he was not speaking. Of his 


seven personal notices three were un- 
favorable, three favorable, and one 
doubtful. Two papers simply listed him, 
» one paper did not mention him, and he 
Was in on the three general “roasts.” 

It would take too much time and 
_ would not be interesting to go through 
_the characters in detail, but the same 
discrepancies exist throughout. 

One actor had a part of five and one- 
half sides in length, He did not appear 
until the second. act, made but three en- 

trances and was never on the stage 
more than three minutes at a time. In 
all; he was actually before the audience 
: than seven minutes in two and a 
half hours, yet one critic said of him: 


But the ~~ of the Scotch detective, 
though he a good dialect, became a 
fearful bore, and at times really hurt the 
chances of the play. 


On the surface that appears to be 
an example of a lack of discrimination 
in the critic’s mind between the part 
and the actor. The part, a bumptious, 
thick-headed, conceited Scot, evidently 
got on the nerves of one of our best 
critics, and the actor was forceful 
enough in emphasizing the character's 
salient points to make the critic think 
he had got much more of him than he 
had. In the hands of a less positive ac- 
tor, it might have slipped by with,no 
more notice than several others re- 
ceived. Yet this “bit” was noticed 
favorably in six papers, and unfavorably 
in two. 


Objectionable Personalities 


THIS example leads to another point. 
Critics do take a dislike to the person- 
ality of an actor and “roast” him for 
that reason, irrespective of his technical 
excellences, A friend of mine was talk- 
ing to a New York critic one day about 
the work of a very excellent actor who 
was always “panned” by this particular 
man. He was.asked why. 

“T just can’t stand him,” he replied 
irritably. “I want to leave the theatre 
the moment he appears on the stage. 
And Mr. So and So (mentioning the 
name of another critic) tells me hé 
feels the same way.” 

Eventually, however, this same ac- 
tor did something so tremendously 
good that even these. two men, 
grudgingly, had to praise him. I 
know what the feeling is and how 
strong it can be, for there is a woman 
star who for years has affected ne in 
the same way. It usually takes me half 
an act to forget the woman and re- 
member only the actress and the char- 
acter she is portraying, but I can do it, 
for I am conscious of my own prejudice. 

But, after these illustrations, can it 
be successfully maintained that there is 
any technical standard of criticism? 

In the cases I have cited, where any 
two agree on one character, they dis- 
agree on a third. They simply wont 





Stay placed, You can’t say this group of 
men is right, and that group wrong, be- 
cause they immediately get out of their 
previous classification. 


Critical Generalities 


THE truth is, our critical friends 
deal in generalities. They record as fail- 
ures not what is bad according to a 
more or less fixed standard, but what 
they personally do not like. They re- 
semble the man in George Saintsbury’s 
story, who didn’t like Flameng’s etching 
of Herrera’s “Child with the Guitar,” 
and when pressed for a reason, said: 
“But I don’t like babies.” 

It is precisely that uncatholic atti- 
tude and its ignorance that the actor 
resents. No critic has a right to say an 
actor is bad in a part unless he is pre- 
pared to teli him wherein he is bad. 
John Jones may be noisy and melodra- 
matic in a scene calling for repression. 
Very well, tell him so, if you, are quite 
sure the scene does call for repression, 
but don’t say—‘“Anything more awful 
than John Jones in the part of Mr. Bhiff- 
kins it would be hard to imagine.” That 
is not criticism, is it? It’s just abuse. It 
does no good. Of course, it is easier 
for the critic, particularly when he does 
not know what is the matter. 

A critic should point out flaws, and 
tell a man where he can improve, if his 
work is to be of value. And if he essays 
to criticize acting at afl, he should in- 
clude the minor parts. 

So often a man who plays a good 
“hit” in the first or second acts is for- 
gotten in the reviews. Such a case was 
that of a chap who played a drunken 
Sea captain in the second act of “The 
Redemption of David Corson.” A stage 
druhk is more often disgusting than 
otherwise. This one proved to be de- 
ficiously humorous, yet he got not a 
single notice. No one ever remembered 
him (the play was very long and not 
“a success) till he was recalled to mind, 
then a delighted and retrospective grin 
would appear and acknowledgment be 
made: “Oh yes, that was a very fine 
bit of work.” It may be imagined that 
such undeserved neglect is extremely 
discouraging to the actor. 
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Technique Helps Actors 


WHILE actors disagree, too, § 
times, they have a technical know 
which the critic lacks. Any actor 
knows his business, in witnessing a 
formance naturally separates the player: 
and the part. There are many other 
points that his training shows him i 
stantly. ; 

For mstance, a dire failure was p 
duced not so many months ago, 
which practically only the star emé 
with any triumph. Yet every actor 
the house on the opening night ¢ 
have told you that she was largely 
sponsible {not for the play’s failure, 
for it was bad), but for the bad work 
of the rest of the cast, because 
keyed the whole performance so lo 
They had to take their tone from het, 
and they were absolutely helpless 
raise it when she persisted in keepi 
in a minor key. But there was not 
critic in New York who discovered 
or who mentioned it if he did; instead 
she was complimented on her perform 
ance and the rest were slated. 

How many critics recognize the stage © 
“trick” when they see it? I have bee 
reference to the mean stage “trick” at 
this moment. One actor, for instance, 
will sometimes force another (fre 
quently a stibordinate who dares not re 
taliate even if he knows how) down 
stage with his back to the audience dur 
ing an important scene. Or an actor 
will deliberately “key” a scene’ so that 
it upsets the man playing with him. 


ork 


A Scene Out of Key 


I REMEMBER an occasion that ik 7 
lustrates this. Two important actors 
were pitted against one another in am | 
extremely melodramatic scene in which 
the “villain” tn Big had pe the 
power to top the other man in playing” 
the scene as it should be played. ae 
a man who has every trick of the stage 
at his command. So, on the opening 
night, without previous warning, 
changed his conception of his part, 
keyed it lower and ever lower, pla 
with greater intensity but in the lowe 
possible key. The change was so 





ee 


2 and unexpected, and the other man, 
‘while an experienced actor, was already 
so nervous over the opening, that when 
this came, for which he was utterly un- 
red, he went all to pieces. The 
notices next day merely chronicled how 


bad he was and how good the other 


man was. But the actors out front had 
a very definite idea of just what had 
happened and that a dirty trick had 
been played by which one man saved 
himself by sacrificing the other. 

Another thing, critics have no memo- 
ries. To mention an instance, Frank 
_ Sheridan made a distinct hit in “The 
Mills of the Gods,” Either the next year 
or the preceding year he made another 
hit in something else, “Told. in the 
Hills,” I think. He has been a well- 
known player for years. Yet when he 
appeared as Captain Williams in “Paid 
in Full,” I read severaf criticisms where- 
in the men who had acclaimed him in 
previous years naively wondered “Why 
have we never heard of this excellent 
actor before?” 

What’s the use? If. managers’ mem- 
ories were not slightly longer, the bauble 
reputation would be even harder to 
secure than now. 


The First Night Notices 


THERE is another cause of which 
I have not yet spoken which leads to 
much unfairness to both actors and 
playwrights, and that is the custom of 
reviewing plays on the opening night 
in New York. It is something for which 
the critics are not to blame, yet, for 
several reasons, I cannot but believe it 
to be a pernicious system. 

That an innovation in this regard is 
feasible, both from the standpoint of 
the newspaper and the manager, is 
proved by the present policy of several 
papers, among them the New York 
American, the Evening Sun, the Even- 
_ mg World, They cover openings, it is 
true, whenever possible, but as_ the 
critic signs his review, if more than one 
play opens on the same night, the 
others wait their turn to be written up. 

¢ American inserts a reading notice 
mentioning that a certain play was pro- 
duced, at. what theatre, the cast, whether 
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it was musical or dramatic, and: how 

the audience appeared to like it. This is 
followed by the statement: “Alan Dale 
will review the play later in the week.” 

In the case of four openings on one 
night, if three can be kept waiting for 
expert opinion without hurting them, is 
‘the contention that the. fourth also 
could have waited too ewcenenes 

There are definite reasons in favor of 
a later criticism. 

First, it would insure the manager, 
author, actor -and the public that the 
verdict was actually that of the recog- 
nized critic and not that of some cub 
reporter. When there are four or five 
openings in one night, one man cannot 
attend them all. How are we to be as- 
sured of the» competence of the person 
sent:in the accredited critic’s place? Yet 
he has the power to damn, because when 
he speaks it is not as little Tommy 
Jones, but as the N. Y. Herald, Tn- 
bune, or World, though it frequently 
happens that the critic’s Sunday review 
of the plays of the week will absolutely 
reverse the éarlier opinion. 

That such things happen there is am- 
ple evidence, one incident in my own 
experience being an illustration. 


Pre-Made Notices 


SEVERAL years ago I knew a young 
chap on an evening paper. He was 
bright, amusing, likable. One evening 
I got a telephone message inviting me 
to the theatre with him. Several new 
plays opened that night and this being 
one of the less important, he had been 
sent to review it, hence my invitation. 

He had been raised in a small village 
where theatre-going was frowned upon, 
his own family disapproving of the 
play. He wrote extremely well, but what 
that child did not know about plays and 
players was. unbelievable. Between acts 
I talked to him about the acting and 
the merits of the play itself, and the 
verdict the readers of his paper got 
the next day happened to be mine, 
What it would have been but for me, of 
course, I do not know, but doubtless 
something very patronizing and scath- 
ing, for his first leaning was in that 
direction. 





Another thing which -would be 
avoided by a postponement of the re- 
View until later in the week, is the 
frenzied rushing of copy to the office 
in time for the morning edition, and 
the consequent snap judgment of men 
to whom every five minutes is distinctly, 
valuable. Sometimes, in the case of a 
~ very. late curtain it is impossible for 
them to even wait for it to fall. I have 
frequently known the critic on the paper 
_ Thabitually read, to modify appreciably 
in his Sunday review his earlier and 
hastier opinion, and the latter opinion 
is always fairer. This snap judgment is 
not the critic’s fault, it is the fault of a 
bad system which is unfair to him as 
well as to both actor and play. 


First Night Audience 


I SPOKE at the beginning of this 
article of the verdict of the audience. 
No critic can accurately gauge the 
opinion of an average audience by the 
one assembled on the first night. If it is 
not composed of the Death Watch, 
which as a first-nighter myself early in 
the season, I still believe exists, it fre- 
quently consists of a carefully selected 
audience of the friends of the manager, 
the author and the players, who love 
everything, good, bad, and indifferent. 
In neither instance is it a fair criterion 
by which to judge normal audiences. 

There is another abnormal thing 
about an opening night which the 
critics themselves probably do not real- 
ize—their very number is a bad thing. 

Imagine yourself one of a dozen men 
on whom rested the fate of a produc- 
tion. Could you avoid taking yourself 
seriously? You are a fairly well-known 
figure to first-night audiences, you are 
there for a specific purpose, to decide 
whether the play is good or bad, and to 
os or blame the players. As you sit 

your seat, you are conscious of the 
fact that a percentage of both actors 
and audience are watching you for 
signs of your verdict, Now, would you 
be human if you didn’t look a little 
-blasé and bored, and wouldn’t that very 
look have a reflex effect on the people 
watching you? Then, too, at the end of 
the act, when you gather with your 


brother-critics in the lobby for a 
isn’t that added cause for'a little f 
sense of importance, for taking 
little opinion a trifle too seriously? 
Oh, but they aren’t like that, you 


ject! Oh, aren’t they? 


Do you go to first nights and do 
know who’s who? 

There is one specially triumphant ef 
try that I always watch. It is what Sarg 
Jane would call “Simply grand!” 


The Conscious Critic 


THE Critic stalks majestically 4 
the aisle, turns, faces the audience, 
pauses a moment in drawing off his 


' evercoat, holds the picture, as we actors. 


would say, then gently lays the coat ¢ 
the back of his seat; still watching the 
audience under inscrutable lids, 
makes another perceptible pause, then 
turns, seats himself, deliberately, and 
assumes an attitude of bored nonchak 
ance. It was at this last point one night 
that I heard a giggle behind me and 
newspaper girl said: 

“There’s only one person in New 
York that makes a more effective first 
night entrance and that is So-and-So; 
mentioning the name of a well-known 
masculine star. At that I doubt her ace 
curacy; I do not see how it could be 
more effective. 

But can you blame them? Certainly 
we of the stage can’t. I should do exact 
ly the same in their position. For it i 
not they who speak, it is The News 
paper, the most powerful influence if 
modern life. No wonder both they and” 
their readers forget that it is only the” 
opinion of one man that is heard in the 
paper next morning—not necessarily 
an able man at that. 

_ This sounds like a sweeping cof- 
demnation of all critics. I do not meat 
it that way. While all of them are 
doubtless guilty of one or more on 
yet in the main there is no question 

their conscientiousness, and the systent 
is more to blame than the individual. . 


The Actors’ Point of View 


WHILE T was thinking out the 
jections to first-night criticisms I 





to find myself one of a group of 
ctors, and the talk turned on the sub- 


“One man said: 

“T don’t blame them for roasting 
first-night shows. One season I went 
‘to twenty, the rottenest performances 
you ever saw—and they were good 
shows, too.” 

_ “Now, what do you mean by that?” 
somebody asked. 

“Why, just this—for example, there 
“was a musical comedy put on at the 
Casino that year. It had been on the 
toad about six weeks, and was just 
getting into good shape, when the mana- 
_ gers got that old ‘bug’ about ‘strengthen- 
ing the cast’ that has caused more fail- 
ures than any other one thing. A few 
days before the opening here they 
dragged the company in off the road. 
First they changed comedians, putting 
~ out one man who is a corker and put- 
_ ting in that lobster Blank because he has 
a New York reputation. Then they got 


anew prima donna for the same rea- . 


son, and finally made half a dozen other 

- changes. Then they rehearsed them and 
tehearsed them—kept them there all 

day and all night Sunday and brought 
them back Monday for a few hours 
more. About four o’clock they let them 
go home. Of course, when they came 
back that night to face the critics and a 
first-night audience, they were, to all 
intents and purposes, dead. I tell you it 
was the worst show I ever saw. The 
people were so nervous and so tired and 
worn out, that even those who had been 
playing it for six weeks didn’t know 
where they were.” 

“They did the same thing with 
‘Cameo Kirby’ this year,” some one else 

_Temarked. “It had been on the road a 
Season, but they brought them into 
New York a few days before, made five 
changes in the cast, worked the people 
night and day, and then opened with 
everybody ‘all in.’” 

“Yes, I saw it the opening night and 
then later, and you wouldn’t. have 
known it. I tell you I’d keep-the worst 
actor in the world in a part. before I 
would disorganize a company on an 
‘Opening night in New York.” 


The Manager’s Fault 


“OF COURSE,” said the first man, 
“that is the manager’s fault, not. the 
critic’s, but the actor has to suffer for 
it, because the critic isn’t supposed to- 
make allowances for the fact that the 
actor has been up all night rehearsing 
and that he is nervous and tired out, 
but it does go to prove that the opening 
night isn’t the night \to criticize either 
a play or the players, and it is funny 
no one has doped it out before this.” 

“Then, too,” I added, “if it is a play 
that is opening for the first time, the 
first-night verdict is unfair to the ac- 
tors, for they are necessarily unsure of 
themselves, You know how it sends you 
up in the air when a laugh or a hand 
comes unexpectedly, or when it doesn’t 
come when you do expect it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in the others. 

“But in stock companies actors ‘get 
by all right on first performances,” ar- 
gued another. 

“Oh, do they?” demanded the stock 
actor. “Well, my young friend, let me 
tell you I’ve seen some of the worst 
cases of going up in the air and never 
coming down again in stock that I ever 
want to see. But it wouldn’t be a fair 
comparison any way, for they usually 
have the advantage of knowing the 
piece is all right. With a new play, 
nobody knows—till it’s over! And when 
laughs and hands go wrong, you just 
naturally lose your nerve and go to the 
bad” 

What a Critic Is 


LEAVING the question of first 
nights and summing up, a critic is simp- 
ly a man who goes to the theatre a 
lot, and who hasn’t even the unwearied 
viewpoint of the less jaded theatre-goer 
to aid him in making a fair judgment. 
He should be a trained observer and 
know enough about the art of acting 
to know technically good work when he 
sees it, yet there is but one critic in 
New York whom the bulk of actors 
think really competent in his opinion of 
plays and actors. When this man chooses 
to write seriously he generally knows 
what he is talking about and has a 
broad and catholic sense of the func- 
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tion of the eritic. Unfortunately, he is 
paid as much to be a humorist as to 
be a critic; it ts a pity that with his 
genuine knowledge of his subject, it is 
_ Mecessary a large share of the time for 
- him to be funny rather than accurate. 
It seems too bad that so fine a mind 
should be put to the base use of being 
cheaply funny. 

This question of humor is at the bot- 
tom of much of the trouble. It is more 
meécessary to-day itt a newspaper office 
_ for a dramatic critic to be a witty and 

‘brilliant writer than for him to know 
anything whatever about acting or the 
drama. It has been said of one man 
who writes cruelly, that he would break 

the heart of the greatest actor that ever 
_ lrved if by so doing he could turn a 
brilliant epigram. 


Who Should Be a Critic 


NO MAN has a right to be a critic 
who has not a deep love for the theatre 
and a deep sympathy and liking for 
the actor. The incessant going to plays, 
whether in or out of the mood, requires 
the former, ard if he hasn’t the latter, 
he cannot possibly judge broadly and 
sympathetically, either of the play or 
the player. Incidentally, in several im- 
stances, I have heard critics express the 
most insulting contempt for the actor 
and a positive loathing for the play. 
A fine frame of mind in which to start 
criticising, truly! , 

I am reminded of a comment made 
by a young newspaper man, author of 
a recently successful play. He had been 
offered the position of dramatic critic 
on a New York paper. 

_ “Oh, I can’t take it,” he said. “I’m 

too fond of actors. Besides, I’m a mem- 
ber of an actors’ club. I would not 
give that up for a good deal.” 


Back Up, Critics! 


WHEN critics will pick out 
Scientious work, even im the s 
and least important “bit,” and ref 
accept in any capacity whatsoever 
one who is merely “an intimate 
of an intimate friend” of the manap 
and who fails to make-good, poss 
criticism will begin to mear se in 
Maybe it wont be such an ordeal, 
to go to the play three nights a 
im a New York season. 

For, gentlemen of the press, a 
deal of the blame for conditions © 
with you. You have not known : 
acting, so you have accepted mear-a 
ing and bad acting because you hay 
not been able to discriniinate. You 
been misled by names, you have } 
misled by parts. You have “ro 
but you have not criticised. You 
accepted what was bad for the sim 
reason that you did not know it - 
bad. And the result of not demandin 
the best is that you have been compelle 
to see so much bad acting, so mi 
exploiting of “types” that you really 
not to blame for loathing the theatre 
You have been compelled, year z 
year, to see the same actors in 
same line of parts, because once at 
“makes good” in a certain line, he ne 
again gets a chance to do anything else, © 
but is forced to play himself, over and © 
over. 

A. suggestion! Why not join a § 
mer stock company annually and lea 
our end of the game, a smattering of i 
anyway? You would find that a 
knowledge of what the actor was do 
or trying to do’ would add a zest t 
your work that it had never had b 
fore. You would also discover how ac 
knowledge and gray matter it takes # 
be a really competent actor. 
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A SHORT STORY OF A FAMOUS ACTOR 


MR. ANHALT, the author of the following, was for many years the manager of the 
famous acter with which this appealing little story is concerned. 


E hot day in August thirty-five 

years: ago, a boy of nine sickened 

of the dirty, noisy, city street in 
which he lived and longed for a breath 
of the cool, sweet, country air. If every 
child of nine, under these circumstances 
eould satisfy that kind of longing, there 
would be no crying need of a “new 
teligion,” and social reformers would 
be out of a job; the tariff would take 
¢are of itself, there would be no slums 
and no city crowding; wars would— 
but this is not a screed on political 
economy or social degeneration. 

It is my endeavor to tell about this 
particular lad who grew tired of the 
mire and wanted the clean mall. He 
hated the city’s din, the motley crowds 


of men and women, busy, rushing, 
weary ; he was tired of the stone streets 
and sidewalks and ugly buildings, and 
he loathed the hot, oppressive, smelly air 
of that crowded neighhorhood. It was 


' mid-afternoon and his chores were fin- 


ished, and he determined to leave be- 
hind as. quickly as he could, the un- - 
pleasant sights and noise and smells. 
He jumped upon a passing lumbering 
dray, which took him to the edge of the 
city, where buildings grew fewer, and 
the paved streets. turned into roads. 
Then he began to walk. He came to 2 
pleasanter road that led to wilder and 
sweeter things. The road was deeply 
shaded by tall, graceful, ewcalyptus 
trees; and the pure fresh odor of the 
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fields from either side was like 
a stimulating draft, and he ran with 
the joyousness of spring. 

For. nearly another mile he walked 
and ran, ran and walked. Before a half- 
dead old elm he stopped and turned in- 
to a green field that seemed gently to 
undulate with pretty little knolls. On one 
of the sloping swards, under a clump 
of rich old trees, which spread inviting 
Shadows, were some sheep grazing. The 
boy moved swiftly to the little grove 
of trees. Instead of running away, two 
or three of the sheep gave tender bleats 
of welcome, and continued their graz- 
ing. The boy seemed not to see them, 
for his eyes were turned to the sky, 
watching a solitary cloud, as fleecy as 
the huddled herd at his feet. He walked 
Straight to a giant oak, almost falling 
over a particularly friendly lamb, who 
apparently wanted to be noticed. He 
stretched himself under the majestic 
branches—that had so often protected 
him before—and with a mound of green 
earth for a pillow, he lay and rested. 
The affectionate lamb caressed the 
boy’s forehead, but it remained un- 
noticed, for those soft, gray eyes were 
still intent upon the solitary cloud which 
was now on the eastern horizon. The 
others of the herd took no deep inter- 
est in this proceeding, for it seems the 
boy had often done this very thing be- 
fore, many times—in fact, whenever he 
could steal away from the city. And 
with his big eyes still wide open, he 
dreamed. They were wonderful dreams, 
too. 
That day in school his class had read 
from a book that contained many 
Strange, beautiful stories. It was Haw- 
thorne’s “Wonder Tales,” and it was of 
these _fascinating adventures of the 
handsome, young heroes who lived 
thousands of years ago, that the boy 
under the deep shadows of the tree was 
thinking. And he began to invent stories 
out of his own fancy; and I dare say 
that in many of them he wove his own 
being—as a boy and as a man, He would 
bring into the story people he knew and 
loved, and many whom he didn’t love— 
persons who were cruel: Frequently his 

ts would wander back to the hot 
city which he had just left. Here all 


was quiet and peace and beauty re 
everywhere. It did not seem pos 
anybody could be unhappy, of | 
there could be any trouble and sort 
in the world. Yet he could not help! 
think of the misery and poverty 
he had seen in his young life—of: 
unkind people he had met as well 
kind ones; of the harsh and the 
things in hfe—and finally of deat 
once in the city, in a desolate stree 

his own home, he had seen an old man 
who was very poor, shoot himself! F 
saw again the crowd that collected, 4 
policeman came, and the clang 
police ambulance was heard. A 
little girl of the neighborhood, 
whom he had often played, got 
frock nastily stained with blood, for 
rushed through the crowd, and past th 
outstretched hand of the big policema 
who could-not stop her before she hat 
thrown her arms around the old mani 
neck, and cried bitterly, “Gr. 
Grandpa, Grandpa.” But Grandpa 
not answer, and no one in the § 
ing, curious crowd spoke. Not even tht 
big policeman who, oh, how of 
spoke harshly to the boys in the nei 
borhood when they played ball in 
streets, or mumble-peg, or “cat.” 
stead he put his big hand across 
eyes and coughed. Then the wa 
with a red cross on its two sides, 
with_it two young men, one weafit 
glasses, and both in white suits. Ver 
gently the old man was laid in 
wagon and away it went with a g 
glang of the bell, leaving the little 
on the sidewalk, now crying more sof 
ly, her hand in the big hand of th 
policeman. 

The last thing the boy saw was tit 
back of the little girl, curls awry, one © 
hand still holding the policeman’s, the, 
other clutching a bunch of daisies 
were wilted. 

Here, where he lay, was a brook 
gurgled close by, and on the other 
of the bank grew some daisies, w 
sweet fresh faces were waved gently i 
the breeze. He thought again of ff 
“Wonder Tales” he had read, of the 
beautiful Princess who was saved fre 
a terrible monster; of the handso 
brave youth who rode a beautiful w 





se with wings—that actually flew, 
the meadows and winding rivers, 

the mountain peaks, down again to 
‘the brink of a dake. All the countries 
and heroes visited were beautiful, like 
_ the very world now at his feet; all the 
maidens were beautiful, all the power- 


_ ful kings were virtuous, and the wicked 


rulers and nations were eventually con- 
 quered and put to death—all the stories 
_ were very beautiful and all ended hap- 


ily. 

, Those stories were very nice. It 
must have been fine to live where 
everybody was happy and everything 
- was beautiful. I wonder why somebody 
don’t write stories about to-day and 
the city? I'd like to read one even if 


_ the ending would make me cry.” And 


he fell asleep and he dreamed of 
another Hercules who grew old and 
weak; of another Perseus who reached 
Andromeda too late; of another Midas 
whose Marigold could not be brought 
back to life. From the Thessaly of 
Hawthorne grew a modern city, where 
there were dirty factories and ugly 
buildings, and the children who picked 
flowers near the banks of a silvery 
stream became suddenly thinner, and 
they wore torn stockings and old coats 
and all the familiar things a poor city 
boy wears. Hermes, the silver-winged 
god who ‘had just made Philemon’s 
pitcher perpetually full, suddenly turned 
into a very modern policeman, and he 
‘was leaning over an old man.who was 
lying stretched on the ground, bleeding, 
beside him a broken pitcher from which 


ees 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO RAN AWAY 


flowed blood, instead of/milk, and a 
little girl was crying— 


When the boy under the tree awoke, 
the stars were out. There was a gleam 
of moon now and then through some 
truant clouds. The stern, silent old oak 
cast deep shadows that sheltered the 
sleeping spirit of day and youth, In 
the denser shadows of the brook Daphne 
seemed to beacon and Apollo charmed 
his lyre, and lonely Echo called in vain. 

The boy breathed the wonderful mys- 
tery of the night, but he was not afraid. 
His soul was thoroughly attuned’ to 
the poetry of life and vaguely it sought 
an outlet of expression. He took a last 
wistful look into the gloom of the 
slumbering glade, inhaled deeply the “air 
heavy with some rare fragrance from 
afar,” and started back on his long walk 
to the city. On one of the city’s un- 
sightly streets a bill-board flashed a 
loud advertisement, in pictures and 
words, of a cheap local theatre. He 
read the lines: “Romeo and Juliet, 
Shakespeare’s sublime tragedy ot life.” 


“Mother, what is “a tragedy of life?” 
asked our dreamer the next day. 

“Something you cannot understand 
yet, my “son.” 

“Mother, do actors have to write 
stories to be good actors?” 

“No, indeed. But good actors mist 
be able to. feel the ‘stories’ they cannot 
write about.” 

“T,am going to be an actor, mother,” 
said David Warfield. 











TE YOUNGER GENERATION 


BY OWEN BARRY 





MR. BARRY, than whom no authoritative writer on theatrical topics is more familiat 
with the records of the contemporary American stage, will month after month in this 
popular department consider the achievements of those young players who are destined 
to contribute much to the glory of the theatre in this country. ; 


PAULINE CHASE 
JOHN BARRYMORE 


PAULINE CHASE 
NE of the most interesting, as well 
as important, events of the early 
theatrical season has been the re- 
turn of Pauline Chase to the New York 
stage. After an absence of eight years 
she returns to us an acknowledged lead- 
er in British stage affairs, an actress 
accepted in all seriousness by the Lon- 
don theatre-going public, and with 
every hope and expectation of achieving 
here the success she has known upon 
foreign shores. 
It is rather a romantic career that 
Miss Chase has had; one that reads 
almost like a fairy tale, for no one, not 


MAY De SOUSA 
MARTIN BROWN 


even herself, could have foreseen OF” 
prophesied the position she has 
achieved, especially in view of her early 
frivolous stage training and surround-~ 
ings. True, at this moment she is a” 
leading light in musical-comedy, a goal 
towards which any chorus girl might 
aspire, with a reasonable chance of ulti- 
mate achievement, but in London it i 
as a dramatic, not operatic, player that 
she is chiefly known, and with a fok © 
lowing and standing only given to the” 
chosen few. : : 
Miss Chase has many things in 
favor, the very first of which is 
extreme youth, still being young enough 
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utterly disregard the flight of time, 
and her bump of ambition is out of all 
pl ion to her size. Of her comeli- 
“ess every man and woman, conversant 
with the art of photography, must be 
familiar, for her .features, in almost 
every possible guise, have been spread 
“broadcast from the moment of her 
début. 
_ As the leading figure in “Our Miss 
Gibbs,” at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
‘Miss Chase may felicitate herself upon 
her professional progress since last in 
our midst; she left our shores with 
comparatively little stage caste and she 
‘returns in almost a stellar capacity. It 
would have been far more interesting 
had she elected to re-appear here in a 
legitimate acting piece, one free from 
musical trimmings, so that we might 
better gauge her acting powers. But 


' Charles Frohman is a canny theatrical 


manager, one. wise in his generation, 
and he probably argued that we would 
refuse to accept seriously a young wo- 
man whose sole claim to American stage 
fame lay in her having once worn a 
suit of pink pajamas! But the memory 
of the average theatregoer is prov- 
erbially short and the dramatic experi- 
ment, though hazardous, would have 
been a thoroughly interesting venture. 
Miss Chase was born in Washington, 
’ D.C., and was educated at the Convent 
of the Sisters of the Holy Cross in 
New York. Through the agency of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter she secured a letter of in- 
‘troduction to George W. Lederer, then 
our foremost musical play producer, 
and, though scarcely more than a 
youngster at the time, she was given a 
one-lme part, Rosine, in “The Round- 
ers,” at the Casino, the literal date of 
her début being July 12, 1899. The sum- 
mer of the next year she was Jeannette 
in “The Cadet Girl,” at the Herald 
Square, and then she was seen at the 
Victoria Theatre as Marie in “My 
Lady,” in neither of which “réles” was 
she in any way distinguishable from her 
S§ companions. 
_ Following this Miss Chase made her 
initial London invasion, appearing for 
the first time in the British capital on 
2, 1901, at the Duke of York’s 
Aneatre, bemg one of the crowd that 


surrounded Edna May in “The Girl 
from Up There.” This didn’t seem to 
promise riches of any sort and four 
months later she returned to America, 
devoting the season of 1901-02 to “The: 
Liberty Belles.” In this piece, in the 
role of Kathleen. Gay, she disported her- 
self in a suit of pink silk pajamas, and 
never in the history of mankind has 
apparel of the night received such pub- 
licity and advertising. Miss Chase must 
have been photographed in a million 
poses, more or less, in this particular 
raiment; and “The Pink Pajama Girl” 
became a title by which she has been 
known-ever since from one end of the 
globe to the other. Stage fame often has 
a bizarre quality ! 

Apparently, about this time Miss 
Chase must have been in a quandary as 
to her stage future, for, having become 
so conspicuous a person, it was a mec- 
essary thing that she should show some 
professional progression. So it is a bit 
surprising to find that she abandoned 
the flesh pots of musical-comedy and 
the fore part of the season of 1902-03, 
she created Lavinia, a disagreeable child, 
in “The Little Princess.” A. month or 
two later, however, she returned to her 
first love and was seen in Boston in a 
brief revival of “‘The Little Host.” 

Miss Chase then packed her belong- 
ings and departed Londonward, where 
she remained, professionally speaking, 
until two months ago. Rather coinci- 
dentally, she re-appeared before the 
British public in the support of the 
same star as upon the first occasion, 
Edna May, when she was seen at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, May 9, 1903, 
in “The School Girl.” A year later she 
appeared for a short time in “Ver- 
onique,” at the Lyric Theatre. 

The night of December 27, 1904, is 
an important date in Miss Chase’s ca- 
reer, for it marked the first perform- 
ance upon any stage of J. M. Barrie’s 
“Peter Pan,” at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, in which she was cast for the 
minor rdéle of the First Twin. Three 
months later she was séen at the same 
theatre in the support of Ellen Terry, 
being the creator of Leonora Dunbar m 
“Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” and upon. this 
same oceasion she played Columbine in 
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‘the one-act play, “Pantaloon.” She re- 
appeared in “Peter Pan” the following 
December, and in September of the 
next year she was Nan in-a one-act 
- wordless play, by Albert Chevalier, 
“The Scapegrace,” still at the Duke of 
York’s, a theatre with which her name 
has been almost altogether associated 
during her London reign. 

The third Christmas revival of “Peter 
Pan” found Miss Chase’s name again 
in the cast, only upon this occasion it 


was with the vast difference of her 


playing the title rdle. Her success in 
this part was instantaneous, and as 


Peter Pan is a sort of-regular plum ~ 


pudding part of the English theatre- 
goers well regulated life, she has ap- 
peared in this play upon each one of 
the thrée subsequent Christmas revivals. 
. And, forsooth, she returns to London 
this December for her seventh term in 
this most popular of all the Barrie plays. 
Her elf-like personality particularly 
lends itself to the impersonation of the 
difficult role of Peter Pan and the spirit 
of her interpretation completely won 
the hearts of the Londoners. 

In between “Peter Pan” times, how- 
ever, Miss Chase was not at all inactive, 
as, for instance, in August, 1907, again 
at the Duke of York’s, she played the 
mame part in “The Little Japanese 
Girl,” a one-act piece, which Loie Fuller 
adapted from that language. The Oc- 
tober following, oh, yes, at this same 
playhouse, she was seen in “Miquette,” 
a French adaptation by Cosmo Gordon 
Lennox, and though supported by such 
able actors as Dion Boucicault, Ken- 
neth Douglas, Robb Harwood, Rosina 
Filippi and Alice Beet, the play was a 
failure. 

Nor is Miss Chase’s fame confined to 
the English-speaking world, for upon 
no less than two occasions she has ap- 
peared most successfully in Paris; on 
June 15, 1908, she was at the Vaudeville 
Theatre in “Peter Pan,” and the fol- 
lowing October 2, at the Théatre des 
Arts, she appeared in “Pantaloon.” 

Now she is*back in New York again, 
playing the- title role in “Our Miss 
Gibbs.” Ana to think that ten years ago 
this distinguished young person was a 
Casino chorus girl! 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
HY ever state the obvious 

answers, why indeed? 

the Barrymores are a rema: 
family. It seems an extraordinary 
that each of the three representatives, 
that family now before the public hy 
ambitions along a different line, wher 
it came to selecting a life work, 
that in which they subsequently be 
engaged. 

For instance, Ethel Barrymore, i 
financial fates had not willed otherwise, 
had every hope of distinguishing hem 
self as a pianist, but the stage offered: 
a quicker cut to independence, and we 
can only be thankful that she has been 
consistent in the work undertaken. Nob 
so with her brother Lionel, who took 
the stage in the early nineties and con 
tinued thereon for a dozen years, : 
ing with great success, when sudd 
he gave up the stage for the pa 
and brush and studied art in Paris 
three years. Within the past year, how. 
ever, he has resumed his stage caré 
but not with the successful éclat of 
former days. 

The third Barrymore, John, 
wholly indifferent to the call of 
grease paint, believing that his b 
work was to be done as an artist, 
in this particular field he showed a d 
tirict promise, there being a marked 
dividuality and the imprint of fine p 
sibilities in’ everything that emané 
from his brush or pen. 

But is he not a Barrymore? The gre 
grandson of Thomas Frederick an¢ 
Eliza (Kinlock) Lane, the grandson 
Mrs. John Drew, son of Maurie 
and Georgie (Drew) Barrymore, thi 
nephew of John Drew, first cousin 0 
Georgie Drew Mendum and Lo 
Drew, and the brother of Ethel a 
Lionel Barrymore—why, he became 
actor! 

Mr. Barrymore’s first professic 
appearance was on October 31, 1903, a 
Cleveland’s Theatre, Chicago, when 
played May in “Magda,” in a stoc 
company headed by Nance O’Neil z 
McKee Rankin. After a few weeks tht 
venture fell to pieces, and two months 
later he made his New York début, 
cember 28, appearing at the 
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tre as Corley, an actress’ press- 
agent, in Fitch’s e satire, “Glad Of 

It.” ly after the opening he was 
advanced to the more important réle of 
Polk, the energetic stage manager. 

This, too, proved a failure and for 
- the*second time in his first season Mr. 
e found himself “at liberty,” 
which is delicately-phrased theatrical 
_ parlance for being out of work, for 
the cessation of any financial influx. It 
is a state of grace with which most 
actors, unfortunately, are familiar. But 
in April, 1904, Mrs. Drew’s grandson 
scored a decided hit by his admirable 
light comedy work as Charley Hyyne in 
“The Dictator,” in the support of Wil- 
liam Collier, at the Criterion Theatre. 

He continued in this same piece all of 
the next season and it also acted for 
' the medium for his début at the Comedy 

Theatre, May 3, 1905. 
"The season of 1905-1906 he appeared 
the greater part of the time im his 
sister Ethel’s company, being cast for 
Jackey in “Sunday,” Stephen Rollo in 
“Alice Sit-by-the-Fire” and the Clown 
in “Pantaloon.” That spring he re- 
jomed Mr. Collier’s company and ap- 
peared in Australia in “The Dictator.” 
Returning to America in the fall of 

1906, Mr. Barrymore was again seen in 
the support of his sister, playing his 
original part in “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” 
and he was also Captain Carew in “His 
Excellency the Governor.” In May, 
1907, he succeeded Arnold Daly in the 
role of Tony Allen in “The Boys of 
Co. B,” with which piece he was asso- 
ciated the fore part of the next season. 
Upon its disappearance from the thea- 
trical map, Mr. Barrymore was hurried 
into the cast of “Toddles” and though 
he gamboled gaily through the réle of 
Lord Meadows, the piece lasted a fort- 
night, as against a London vogue of a 
season’s run, when Cyril Maude occu- 
pied the center of the stage. : 

_ Mr. Barrymore then turned his atten- 
tion to mustcal-comedy, a field in which 
his talents do not appear to the best ad- 
Vantage, and for a year he was identi- 
fied with the réle of Mac in “A Stub- 
born Cinderella?’ He was also for a 
on Jack Sweet in “The Candy 
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He then wisely returned to the field 
of legitimate comedy, in which he is 
quite inimitable, and ever since Septem- 
ber, 1909, he has been identified with 
the réle of Nathaniel Duncan in the 


_~New York -company presenting “The 


Fortune Hunter,” his most popular suc- 
cess thus far. Occasionally playwrights 
have been known to register the com- 
plaint that Mr. Barrymore prefers his 
own text to theirs! But they were ever 
cantankerous beings, these stage au- 
thors! In any event his loss to the art 
world has meant a tremendous gain to 
the none too congested ranks of our tal- 
ented light comedians. 


* .*« * 


MAY DE SOUSA 


ELL, what wont May de Sousa do 

next? The amazing versatility 

displayed by this young actress, 
the rapid-fire changes in her style of 
work, her personal glories in various. 
climes, all tend to make her a most in- 
teresting person and cause one to pause 
and speculate upon her next profes- 
sional move. Will she essay Lady Mac- 
beth, or will Wagner’s Isolde be her 
next goal? In any case, it is bound to 
be something interesting, for practical- 
ly from the very beginning of her career 
she has sprung one surprise after an- 
other until now one is almost at a loss 
to know just what to expect. It shows 
a commendable ambition upon her part, 
the determination to find the best out- 
let for her talent, and she provides end- 
less entertainment and diversion to 
those of us who endeavor to keep posted 
on what’s what and who’s who in 
Stageland. 

Why, even at the very beginning of 
her career, Miss de Sousa started out 
to the accompaniment of a brass band 
—speaking most literally, too. A native 
of Chicago, Ill., her father being Detec- 
tive Sergeant John P. de Sousa, she 
made her first public appearance at the 
Chicago Opera House, October 8, 1900, 
as a vaudeville headliner, singing a song, . 
“Dear Midnight of Love,” written by 
Alderman “Bath House John” Cough- 
lin, in which she was assisted ‘by a 


chorus of fifty voices, with music pro- 


vided by “De Baugh’s Cook County 





Democratic Marching Club Military 
- Band.” Oh, it was a gala occasion, last- 


_ ing a week, during which time Chicago 

‘politics was practically at a standstill. A 
short time after this, being determined 
to follow a stage career, she stepped 
from the glaring conspicuousness of her 
début into the chorus ranks of Alice 
Nielsen’s company, appearing in “The 
Fortune Teller” and “The Singing 
Girl,” and acting as understudy to the 
star. She soon gave this up, however, 
and re-appeared in vaudeville. The fol- 
lowing season found her back again in 
the chorus. ranks, this time on tour in 
“The Chaperons.” 

Apparently after this Miss de Sousa 
determined that the day of her oppor- 
tunity had arrived, for she became 
prima donna with Richard Carle, di- 
viding the season of 1902-03 between 
“The Storks,” in which she was Helen; 
and as Marion Worthington in “The 
Tenderfoot.” The next season she di- 
vided equally between “A Chinese Hon- 
eymoon,” being Princess Soo-Soo, and 
“The Wizard of Oz,” in which she was 
a highly attractive Sir Dashemoff Daily. 
The greater part. of the season after 
this she was Contrary Mary in “Babes 
in Toyland,” and then she appeared in 
Chicago for a short time as the Queen 
of Hearts (afterwards playing the Jack 
of the same suit) in “The Land of 
Nod.” 

Miss de Sousa then decided that there 
were other lands to conquer, and hav- 
ing achieved some success in this coun- 
try, though rather beyond the confines 
of Broadway, she determined upon a 
London invasion. Arriving in the Brit- 
ish capital late in 1905, she made her 
début December 26, at the famous Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre, being cast for the title 
role in the pantomime of “Cinderella.” 
She registered an immediate success and 
everything was easy sailing with her 
from that moment forward. 

The April following she created Vio- 
let in “Castles in Spain” at the Royalty 
Theatre, and in June she sang the 

rima donna role, O Mimosa San in a 
ig revival of “The Geisha” at Daly’s 
Theatre, in this piece being associated 
with such artists as George Graves, 
Fred Wright, Jr., W. Louis Bradfield, 


Tailleur Andrews, Marie S 


Thelma Ray and Nina Sevening, ; 
of whom is well known to Amer 
audiences, 

Miss de Sousa’s next important 1 
was as Elsa in “The Girls of Gotty 
berg,” at the Gaiety in May, 19 
role in which she must have been 
ticularly charming. Again feeling th 
call of a foreign clime, she went § 
Paris that same year and appeared ab 
the Variétés Theatre and the Mouli 
Rouge with the famous Max Dearly 
assisting him in several of the pop 
Parisian revues. There was a nce 
that she would be chosen to create the 
title. rdle in the French production ¢ 
“The Merry Widow,” but a hitch f 
pened to the proceedings and this 
plum fell to the lot of Constance BD 
ver, who had been singing it in Londot 
Returning to London in the summer ¢ 
1908, Miss de Sousa reappeared at 
Gaiety Theatre, succeeding Evie Gre 
as Consuelo in “Havana,” and in 
cember of that year she made a 
vincial tour as Franzi in “A W 
Dream.” It was after this 
her thoughts were turned home 
ward, and she returned to Ame 
ica in the fall of 1909, diy 
ing the season of 1909-10 between two” 
musical failures, being Phyllis Crane i 
“The Goddess of Liberty” at Web 
Theatre, and Christine Parling in 
Skylark” at the New York. 

Evidently Miss de Sousa’s recet 
operatic experiences have been of std 
an unpleasant nature that she’ doe 
care to venture any further in unpromits 
ing fields, for she recently anno 
that she would in the future devote 
self exclusively to the legitimate 
matic stage. And with this declara 
she has started out this season as the 
oine, Hetty Brice, in “The Commuter 
—but there’s no telling what she ma 
be doing by the season’s end. Still 
de Sousa deserves more than a pas 
word for her laudable courage 
ambitious spirit. She has been 
commended by the critics for her wot 
in “The Commuters” and as highly 
plauded for her desertion ef com 
opera. Her future work will be wate 
with exceptional interest. 





THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


BROWN 

ITHIN the past 

Martin Brown has _ become 

a habit. And, what is much 
more to the point, he is becom- 
‘ing more and more of a habit all the 
time. He is pretty much in a class alone, 
“this clever youth with the gifted feet, 
‘for dancers of his caliber are not to 
be found upon every bush, and he is 
' sapidly achieving a place in the stage 
world that will probably be unique in 
‘itself. 
‘So few of us can shape our des- 
tiny, no matter in what field we proudly 
flourish, there is always the feeling that 
there is a vacancy among the higher 
gods, so it would be interesting to know 
to just what goal Mr. Brown aspired 
when he determined to become an actor. 
It could scarcely have had the remot- 
“est bearing upon his present achieve- 
ments, for not only was he not engaged 
in dancing, but for the first two years 
of his career he appeared upon 
the dramatic,stage. Can it be that once 
he treasured an ambition to play Ham- 
let? Or do you suppose he aspired 
to play the romantic hero? Just as 
likely as not he probably had no 
feeling about the matter at all! But con- 
ceding such a possibility, he could 
_ scarcely have gained greater honors 
“than he has already known. We are 
told that most of us choose the line 
of least resistance, but this young actor, 
whether he had any say in the matter 
or not, would probably néver have had 
even slight recognition if he had en- 
deavored to follow any line of dramatic 
effort other than the one he has. Now 
he stands upon the threshold of what 
promises to be a rich career. 
Mr. Brown first became conversant 
with affairs of this world in Montreal, 
Canada, where he both spent his youth 
and was educated. Upon his resolve to 
follow a stage career, he came to New 
York and studied at the American 
Academy of Dramatic Art, from which 
he graduated in the spring of 1903. 
Oddly enough, he did not immediately 
80 upon the professional stage, devot- 
ing the two. years after this to the study 
of music. 


But what’s the use of going to a 


two years 
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dramatic school if you don’t become an 
actor? So finally the desire for stage 
fame became too strong and Mr. Brown 
made his début December 25, 1905, at 
Albaugh’s Theatre, Baltimore, Md., be- 
ing Charley Madison, one of three cal- 
low youths who trailed around after 
Clara Lipman when she and Louis 
Mann were co-starring in her “Julie 
Bon-Bon.” He began the season of 
1906-1907 in the support of these same 
stars, still in “Julie Bon-Bon,” and he 
accompanied them to London in this 
same play, appearing there November 
26, 1906, at the Waldorf Theatre. Re- 
turning almost immediately to this 
country, he finished that season in 
Thomas W.- Ross’ company, playing 
Reginald Lumley in “The Other Girl.” 

-Mr. Brown spent a busy season of it 
during 1907-08, appearing first with 
Richard Golden as Bert Hardley in 
“The Other House.” It was after this 
that he wisely determined to devote his 
talents to the musical-comedy stag 
playing first on tour with Charles Ww ; 
Ross and Mabel Fenton in “The Social 
Whirl.” Afterward he succeeded Wil- 
liam Rock as Dudley Cheatham in “The 
Girl Behind the Counter,” supporting 
Lew Fields, and finally he was Ned 
Moreland in “Three Twins,” at the Her- 
ald Square Theatre. He devoted all of 
the next season to “The Girl Behind the 
Counter.” . 

It was the summer of 1909 that saw 
him gain his first real distinction upon 
the New York stage, appearing at the 
Lyric Theatre as Dick Willoughby in 
“The Motor Girl,” in which his spe- 
cially introduced dancing feature placed 
him forever beyond the pale of the 
merely present. He was next seen in 
the support of Frank Daniels, being a 
conspicuously successful Baptiste Bou- 
bilion in “The Belle of Brittany.” 

This brings us up to date and at the 
present moment Mr. Brown is appear- 
ing at the New York Casino in the 
burlesque “Up and Down Broadway.” 
His part, Erato, is of littletimport, but 
it is with his three special dances that 
he has won enviable recognition. In 
one of these, “The Dope Fiend,” he 
does a bit of work nothing short of 
remarkable. 





























: 4y Robert Grau 


~FOR YEARS the author of the following article has been associated with the America® — 


He is the author of “ For 
Business Man In the Amusemegt 
ican theatre. 


- £\F ALL the great fortunes amassed 
in the amusement calling, it may 

: be truthfully stated that the ma- 
“jority of those acquired outside of the 

circus field have been accumulated in 
’ the last ten years. P. T. Barnum, James 
'T. Bailey, the Sells family, the Ring- 
~ lings and others operating in the white- 
“tented arena were millionaires long be- 


Years Observation of Music and the Drama,” ‘The 
orld,” and otber volumes of authority on the Amer 


fore that distinction had been reached 
by any of their managerial confréres 
in the distinctly theatrical or musical” 
world, : 

During the last decade, Abratiam Ly 
Erlanger, Marc Klaw, ‘William Harris, 
Henry W. Savage, Nixon and Zimmer= = 
man, Joseph Brooks and Al Haymat 
have become millionaires, and fe 
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‘tunes are also possessed by H. B. 
Harris, Lee Shubert, Samuel Harris, 
David Belasco, A. H. Woods, Joseph 
Grismer, Harrison Grey Fiske, Lew 
’ Fields and Jules Murry, all operating 
in the business department of the, the- 
atre and all of their accumulations the 
result of comparatively recent prosper- 
- ity, while the most of those named in 

either class have vested rights in -real, 
personal and theatrical property to such 
an extent that their incomes are prac- 
tically assured on a high basis for years 
to come. . 


Other Moguls of the Theatre 


LIKELY millionaires (and_ these 
have attained their fortunes in the op- 
eration of theatres of the “one-night- 
stand” class) are Julius Cahn, John 
Cortand Moses Reis, and they, too, 
by reason of the commissions which 
they received for booking attractions in 
theatres other than their own, are as- 
sured large annual incomes as long 
as their business is conducted on pres- 
ent lines. 

Of theatrical and operatic managers 
who have passed-away, Frank W. San- 
ger left about half a million of dollars, 
while a similar fortune was inherited 
by the widow and daughter of Maurice 
Grau, who had the distinction of being 
the first impresario to die in comfort- 
able circumstances. Heinrich Conried 
also died rich. Jacob Litt was a million- 
aire when he went to a premature grave, 
and the majority of his fortune 
was amassed in a single play—‘“In 
Old Kentucky.” J. H. McVicker was a 
man of wealth, and his fortune was 
also created in a managerial career of 
_ Much artistic worth. He was the 
father-in-law of Edwin Booth, and Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre in Chicago is a monu- 
ment to his long and honorable activ- 
ity. John W. Albaugh left a large for- 
tune which was principally earned in 
Baltimore and the South. David Bid- 
well, John Spaulding and John W. Nor- 
ton were rich men when death brought 
their active careers to a close, while E. 
G. Gilmore and Eugene Tompkins were 
: ia millionaire class long before they 


Oscar Hammerstein is a millionaire — 
and he has the distinction of being the — 
only impresario, dead or living, to reach — 
that glory, though it must be candidly 
confessed that his Music Hall at For- 
ty-second Street and Broadway and his — 
real estate operations have contributed — 
in a greater degree to his present pos- — 
sessions than his grand opera achieve- 
ments. But Oscar—being a wizard—is  ~ 
not to be judged by ordinary standards 
and he would be a rash prophet who 
would attempt to foretell what this im- 
presario’s future will disclose. 


Vaudeville Riches 


IN VAUDEVILLE many fortunes — 
of great dimensions have been made in — 
the last decade. B.:F. Keith is many — 
times a millionaire, and it is said that 
from his moving-picture interests alone 
he has now an income of $250,000 a 
year, while his most intimate business 
associate, Frederick F. Proctor, who be- 
gan his career as a strolling acrobat, has 


. such valuable properties under his con- 


trol and the income from them is se — 
large that an appraisement of his es- 
tate would disclose a surprising total. — 

S. B. Polin, also of vaudeville, came 
here eighteen years ago from Italy. He 
served as a sculptor in the present Eden 
Musee on West Twenty-third Street 
and went to New Haven in the early 
nineties and opened there a small mu- 
see, where a few wax figures of his own 
construction were shown. From time to~ 
time he added a vaudeville act or two, 
and these appeared from four to ten — 
times daily. To-day this industrious Ital- 
ian has ten theatres, the majority of - 
which he owns, and his fortune is 
estimated as in excess of a million 
dollars. 

E. J. Kohl and his partners, George 
Castle and George Middleton, who 
operate western vaudeville theatres, are 
wealthy, while Morris Meyerfeld, the 
president of what is known as “The 
Orpheum Circuit,” about two decades 
ago became interested in the two the- 
atres giving vaudeville at San Francisco — 
and Los Angeles. To-day he is the lead- 
ing spirit in the most extensive and 
most profitable chain of theatres in the 
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world and in conjunction with ‘one or 
two associates owns more than a dozen 
amusement edifices and holds long 
leases on as many more. He is 
a millionaire, while his general man- 
ager—Martin Beck, who fifteen 
fs ago was encountering vicis- 
in the West such as few 
survived—has rea- 


the most conspicuous and by far the 
“most influential figure in the field of 
vaudeville. His career has illustrated 
“more than any other the opportunity 
which vaudeville has offered and is still 

i to the rising generation of 


Percy Williams, who less than ten 
years ago was managing a small variety 
theatre in the Eastern district of Brook- 
lyn, is a millionaire and has become in 
this short space of time a theatrical 

ate. His rise is due to a fixed 

licy to present-in his theatres a super- 
lor grade of entertainment, and to him 
more than’to any one individual or body 
of individuals is due the uplift which 
hhas obtained in what is known as mod- 
er vaudeville. Mr. Williams owns sev- 
en theatres in Greater New York and 
has large interests in other directions. 


Moving Picture Magnates 


IN THE last few years a gradual 
foothold has been gained by a number 
‘of gentlemen as a result of the moving- 
picture craze—and the achievements of 
some of these make interesting reading 
to-day. Less than five years ago Marcus 
Loew was operating a penny afcade in 
‘the upper part of- New York. To this 
he later added a small auditorium where 
“moving pictures were exhibited at an 
admission fee of five cents. To-day he 
is rich. Heecontrols no less than twenty 
‘theatres, half of which are in New 
‘York. 

‘William Gane but two years «ago 
showed intrepidity by leasing the Man- 
hattan Theatre, which was only avail- 

- able from month to month pending its 
_ destruction for mercantile use. He was 
sable to remain there nearly eighteen 
- months and made a fortune as a result. 
To-day he has constructed a new audi- 


torium on Broadway and Thirty- 
street, which is also called “The Mani 
tan Theatre,” while at the Circle Th 
and ata half-dozen others in. this vi 
ity he is making money. oe 
In Philadelphia a manufacturer ¢ 
moving-picture machines, S. Lubin, em’ 
tered, a few years ago, into the exhibi- 
tion side of the business and his in 
terests are so large at this time that 
there is not space to enumerate th 
other than to add his name to the 
lionaire class of showmen. 


Rich Actors 


OUTSIDE of the business depart- 
ment, there are many large fortunes to” 
be noted. Joseph Murphy has long been 
known as the richest actor, but this 
distinction is hardly true of him to-day, 
though he is undoubtedly a rich man. 
Francis Wilson’s wealth is large; Lotta 
has been a millionairess for twenty 
years and her properties increase i 
value all the time. Maggie Mitchell 
(now Mrs. Abbott) was very rich when 
she retired from the stage. Oliver Bry- 
on is worth half a million. George | 
Cohan has amassed a fortune in the last © 
few years. McIntyre and Heath have 
saved a fortune, so have the Russell” 
Brothers. William H. Crane, John 
Drew, Jeff De Angelis, Lew Fields, 
Maud Adams and William Collier ai 
not only rich but are at this time a 
to their wealth, with no indication of 
any retrograde movement in theif 
careers, 


Riches That Did Not Cling 


THERE are many instances where 
immense earnings by individuals have 
not resulted in large savings. Saralt 
Bernhardt, whose active career has been 
perhaps the most prolonged that cam 
be recalled and whose honorarium has_ 
been the largest of any that theatrical 
history records, has no fortune w 
ever, and her income is, as a rule, 
in advance of its date of maturity. f 
has always been necessary for the Di 
vine — to call-upon her impresario. 
for help on a tour, and she has m 
variably given as security her’ li 
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surance policy, and yet here we have 

a player who never earns less than 
000 a year. 
- Denman Thompson, whose one great 
success, “The Old Homestead,” has 
drawn more money probably than any 
play, is by no means a man of wealth 
~ and the spectacle of thissgrand old man 
- of the stage, after passing his seventy- 
fifth year, succumbing to the temptations 
‘of vaudeville, is not an exhilarating 
one. There are many instances where 
stars who have held long sway and 
whom the public have paid homage to 
' for time immemorial, have been buried 
by “The Actors’ Fund,” but nothing 
is to be gained by the recital at this 
time of the specific cases, though they 
are exceedingly numerous and signifi- 
cant. 
Musical Millionaires 


IN THE musical world—where fabu- 
lous earnings are a matter of common 
comment—large fortunes have been 
accumulated by comparatively few. 
Adelina Patti, who at all periods 
of her unexampled career has been by 
far the highest paid artist in the world, 
is of course wealthy, though, aside from 
her castle “Craig-y-nos” and her col- 
lection of valuable jewels and treas- 
ures, her personal fortune is not as 
large as would be expected from one 
who has averaged an honorarium of 


_ $4,000 a night during ker long career. 


This is to be explained partly by the 
fact that the diva. did not sing more 
than three times a week or ten times 


~~. @ month. 


Jean De Reszke and his brother 
Edouard are millionaires, and large for- 
tunes are possessed: by Madam Sem- 
brich, by Schumann-Heink (who came 
to the Metropolitan Opera House first 
at a salary of $250 a week and is 


_ to-day able to earn in excess of $4,000 


in the same period), Emma Eames and 
ignor Caruso, while one of the weal- 

_ thiest singers in the world is Francesco 
Tamagno, whose reputation for econ- 
omy has often been referred to in a 

Spirit of ridicule in the press. 

Tomaso Salvini was a_ millionaire 
“when he came to America the first time 
in 1873, and he too, has often been 


credited with much closeness and even 
greed by his biographers. 
The difference between the earnings 
of great musicians of the past com- 
pared with those who-hold forth to-day 
is well illustrated by a comparison of 
the American tours of Anton Ruben- — 
stein and Ignace Paderewski. The for- 
mer came to America in 1872 for one 
hundred concerts «under Maurice Grau, 
who had just then emerged from Co- 


lumbia Coilege and inaugurated hisman- _ 


agerial career. Rubenstein was granted 
an honorarium of $200 per concert, and 
he so resented this failure to allot him 
a fair figure that he vowed he would 
never return here, no matter what the 
inducements were, and this vow he has 
kept. At a later date the same impresa- 
rio made frantic but fruitless efforts 
to prevail on the great Russian pianist ~ 
to come hither, offering as high as $2,- 
000 per concert. Paderewski, on the 


‘other hand, made several tours of this 


country which yielded him, even when 
he was not his own manager, more than 
$100,000 for half the number of con- 
certs which Rubenstein gave. 
Appearing with Rubenstein was the 
violinist Wieninski, undoubtedly the 
greatest artist in his field that ever vis- 
ited America, yet he was paid exactly 
$100 for each appearance—about one- 
tenth of the sum which is now earned 
by Ysaye or Kubelik on tour here. 


Playwriting Fortunes 


FORTUNES from playwriting in 
America—while few in number—are 
still worthy of note. Three decades ago 
Bartley Campbell suffered many priva- 
tions before his first great success, “The 
Galley Slave,” was launched, and a few 
years ago in another generation, Eugene 
Walter, whose “Paid in Full” has 
earned nearly a half million of dollars, 
was toiling as a press agent—and this 
while the very play referred to, and oth- — 
ers from his pen which have since scored 
triumphs, were being neglected in the of- 
fices of a prominent theatrical firm. 
Eugene Walter is now one of the most 
prolific of writers, and his income from 
his plays is said to be in excess of 
$100,000 a year. 
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_ Charles Klein, who wrote “The Mu- 
Sic Master,” “The Third Degree” and 
“The Lion and the Mouse” as well as 
Various librettos for comic operas, is 
perhaps the most resourceful of the 
'writers for the stage of to-day, and 
his income corresponds. These achieve- 
“ments of American playwrights are all 
the more notable when one considers 
that it is not so long ago that a play 
from the pen of an American author 
was regarded with much skepticism. 
a. 


Rich Vaudevillians 


_A RECITAL of the fortunes and 
earnings in the amusement calling would 


be incomplete if it did not embrace: 


those who figure in the artistic depart- 
ment of the vaudeville. May Irwin is 
accounted in the millionaire class, and 
though a great portion of her career 
Was spent in musical and farce comedy, 
it is as a vaudevillist that she will be 
most remembered. While in. the field 
where once she was accorded in the 


height of her fame about $150 a 
she recently received $2,500 weekly 
a long season for the singing of a 
“coon” songs. : : 

Harry Lauder has the distinction 
earning the largest weekly stipend 
paid to a single vaudevillist in the 
tory of the stage. While his salary w 
but $3,500 a week, his manager, Wik 
liam Morris, was called upon to pay 
$5,000 in all, before he began to reckot 
his other weekly expenses. This wa 
due to the fact that Morris had # 
buy off Lauder’s English manag 

Yet even at this extraordinary 
Morris has proclaimed the clever 
as the cheapest artist he has ever ¢ 
gaged. Lauder’s period of prosperity h 
not been long, so that he is by no mea 
as wealthy as Albert Chevalier, who h 
had a prolonged reign at a salary 
$1,750 a week, but if the many stori 
told of Lauder’s penurious characteris- 
tics are true, then one may well wonder 
what his fortune will amount to when 
his career has been fully spent. s 


A DISTINCTION 


In Thomas Q. Seabrooke’s early days in the profession he sometimes 
found it difficult to make ends meet, as his first position on the stage was 
not very remunerative. Business called him one day to a broker’s office 
and while patiently waiting in the ante-room for an interview, another 
gentleman, evidently a stranger, came in somewhat hurriedly and said, 
“Excuse me, are you the broker?” “No,” replied Seabrooke sadly, “but . 


- ’m the fellow that is broke!” 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


S THE curtain fell on the first act, 
there was a ripple of applause, 
which died quickly away. But it 

was sufficient to satisfy John Hender- 
son, the manager, who stood at the front 
of the house, feeling the pulse of the 
audience. 

“It’s all right,” he muttered to him- 
self. “They like it. I guess it'll catch 
“em when she gets to her big third act.” 

Then he went.out and made his way 
through the narrow, dark alley to the 
Stage entrance, and in a moment was 
tapping on the door of the star’s dress- 
ing-room. It was opened a crack and 
the voice of Lena, Miss Montgomery’s 
maid, said: 

“You can’t come in just yet, she’s 

changing. Who is it?” 

“It’s me—Henderson. I just want 
to tell Miss Montgomery it’s all right, 
"n’ not to get nervous, It’s going fine.” 

“Oh, do you think so, Mr. Hender- 
son?” ‘Tt was the voice of his star, 
Bee inlets with emotion, that Mr. Hen- 


derson heard this time. “It was kind ef 
you to come around. Do you really 
think—” os 

“Sure!” said Henderson. 

He caught only a glimpse of a love- 
ly face on the other side of the dress- 
ing-room door, but a delicate white 
hand was reached out to him thro 
the opening. He grasped it, warmly. “It 
was fine,” he said. “I could see it get 
’em, right from the first, and that act 
aint beans to what’s coming. Wait till 
you show ’em your third—that letter 
scene. Keep a firm grip on yourself, 
little one. You’re equal to it, you know 
you are, only don’t get rattled. Hold 
back till you come to the third lap, then 
bring her up with a flourish on the home 
stretch.” 

“T will, Mr. Henderson. I know how 
much it means to you, as well as to 
me, and I wont fail you. I'll be changed 
in a minute, then you may come in,” 

“No, thanks. I got t’ go round front 
again. See you after the second.” 
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auc Montgomery sat down on the 
cheap sofa which was one of the luxu- 
ries of the star’s dressing-room, and 
closed her eyes. She was pale beneath 
her rouge—she was faint and sick at 
‘heart. It meant so much to her, the out- 
come ofthis one performance. Her 
whole future probably was hanging in 
' the balance. What if she should fail? 
_“Oh, Lena,” she said, “I am afraid. 
I cannot do it.” 

“Well, I declare, Miss Mary, you 
afraid! I guess you aint, no such thing. 
_ The idee! What is they t’ be afraid of, 

Id like t? know ?” 
Lena Gilder was of a practical na- 
“ture; failure for her beloved “Miss 
Mary” was a possibility that she would 
not even consider. She had served the 
oung; actress, and her mother before 
r, in.those “better days” that had 
endeduqvith the vanished years, and 
through ; the five years of Eee “Miss 
Mary’s” eventful stage career, she had 
been a faithful helper and stand-by. 
- “Of all: those people, Lena. No, not 
of the people, but of those ravenous 


wolves, the critics, who are waiting for . 


an Opportunity to devour me.” 

“But -you aint go’n’ t’ give ’em no 
chance, Miss Mary. Land! aint you 
_ this play hundr’ds o’ times, ’n’ 

wrought. down heaps o’ houses? Of 

“course you wont fail. Here, drink a 
little o’ this.” 

The -actress drank the stimulating 
cordial which was placed to her lips, 
‘and as it_ran warmly through her veins, 
_ with_its sudden beneficence of strength, 
she felt her courage reviving. 

~ “TI know it was foolish, but somehow 

: ‘I-was just stiff with fright a moment 
ago. I don’t believe you understand all 
it means, Lena, this first night in a 
large city.” 

_. “Pshaw! folks is folks, ’n’ jest about 

_ thé same the world over, I reckon. After 
all the hits you’ve made—” 

“Yes, but Lena, dear, people are not 
thersame everywhere. At least the critics 
are-not. It was all right in the smaller 
places, where they don’t see everybody 

and everything. They don’t expect so 
mitch there. But here—tonight—ugh! 
The first night in a theatre like this, 
‘where so.many great stars have played. 


Oh, it was cruel of Mr. Hend 
bring me here, to make me do i 

“But you know it’s jest the ch 
you’ve been a-want’n’, Miss Ma 
you hadn’t ought t’ lay it t’? Mr. 
derson, anyway. But you re all wo 
up, ’n’ that aint go’n * t’ do. It’s alm 
time t’ ring up, ‘n’ you musta’ 
y’rself go like this.” 

“No, no, of course I mustn’t. 
ridiculous. I wont be so foolish: 7 
orchestra is about to stop; the curtain 
will be up in a minute. Hurry Le 
There, that’s all right. Now I must ¢ 

As she took one last fleeting glane 
herself in the mirror, Marie Monts 
ery felt her hand clasped firmly, an 
voice that was tender with love 
devotion said : 

*" m go’n’ t’ pray for y’ every min 
you re out there, Miss Mary. Then 
can’t fail, I jest know you can g 

“Thank you, Lena, you’re a dear 
What should I do without you ?” 

Then she was gone, to face that mu 
titude of eager faces across the dazz 
barrier of footlights, and to stand 
fall by what she was able to do. 
the vast expanse of country known 

“one night stands,” particularly in 
western territory, Marie Montgom " 
had for several seasons been an “emo 
tional star” of comparative success. Con 
fident of her ability to rival those ¥ 
were shining in brighter spheres, 
manager, John Henderson, finally 
made the venture of presenting her 
one of. the largest eastern cities, 
her most successful play, and here § 
was on trial, perhaps with her whok 
future career at stake. Success this 6 
night probably would mean fame 
fortune ; to fail now might mean to 
forever. The critics were present to t2 
her measure, and several prominen 
managers were watching, ready to boo 
her in their houses if she came up 
their requirements, or to turn cold 
away if she did not prevail against even 
their cold indifference. She must stane 


‘or fall by the work of this one pert ~ 


formance. 

The second act of “Her Inheritance; 
the play in which Miss Montgor 
was appearing, naturally gained in i 
est over the first, but the situation wh! 
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oped, while a strong one, but 

d the way to the “big climax” of 
ird act, in which occurred the cru- 
fetter scene.” In this scene, the her- 
f the play, an unhappy young wife, 

n to the verge of desperation by 
cruel husband’s neglect, taunts and 

n inhuman treatment, discovers upon 

le a letter addressed to her in his 
ddwriting. She tears it open and reads 
ssage from him which tells her of 
opement with the “other woman,” 
says that he has left her—his wife 
ecause he has learned that there is 
i her family a taint of insanity, and 
lat she is in danger of becoming at 
moment a “raving maniac.” Then 
sw a few moments of intense act- 
in which the woman passes from 
‘mental anguish and terror to hysteria 
ad final collapse. Many times had 
Marie Montgomery moved an audience 
with her realistic acting in this scene, 
nd Henderson, calmly watching her 
© trom the front of the house, had little 
Mear of her failure to win a triumph 
for herself and for him, on this most 
important occasion. 

The second act went well, the ap- 
plause was cordial, and the star was 
called twice before the curtain. Hen- 
derson beamed with satisfaction, and re- 
marked to the manager of the house, 
‘Who had watched the scene with him: 
“Caught ’em all right, didn’t it? But 
‘that scene don’t hold a candle to what's 
‘coming. Watch her in the third. That’s 
where she does things.” 

“Yes,” assented the house manager, 

name was Benson, “she’s a pret- 
ty good actress. Acts as if she felt it, 
which is more than most of them do.” 

“She does feel it,” said Henderson, 
“every bit of it. That little girl’s been 
through a heap of trouble, and of course 
she acts all the better for it. She knows 
What sufferin’ is,” 

“Oh!” said Benson. 

affair, I suppose?” 

_ “Yes, love was mixed up in it to 
a consider’ble extent, of cqurse. It gen- 
tally is when a woman has trouble. 
Seems she was rich, ’r her folks was, 
M when her father died and left her 
weal she went on the stage to earn her 

’. The lover she had threw her over 


“Somg love 


when he found out her money was Pa 
and—well, that’s the gist of it, Bon't 
s’pose I ought to tell that much, seein’ 
it’s her own private affairs, but it was — 
pretty well known, and I guess I aint © 
tellin’ any secrets.” j 

“Guess not either,” replied Benson. 
“An_actress isn’t supposed to have any 
secrets, at least none that are not worth 
printing. They’re too valuable as adver- 
tising material.” 

“Well, Miss Montgomery 
actress, and a good one too,” said Hen-- 
derson, “but I must say, she aint that 
kind. She’s too retiring as to her private 
affairs for her own good and for mine; 
but I have to humor her in it, for she 
has made good without sensational 
methods, and what she’s done she’s done 
through grit and real A No. 1 talent. 
Excuse me a few minutes. I told her 
I’d run around again after this act ’n’ 
tell her how I thought it was going.” 

When Henderson reached the stage 
door he saw standing there, half. hid- 
den in the shadows of the narrow alley 
which led back to it from the street, 
a tall, slender young man, whose form 
was, enveloped in a loose black over- 
coat which reached almost to his feet. 
A wide-brimmed soft hat was drawn 
down in front, partially concealing his 
face, but as he opened the door Hen- 
derson could see, in the faint ray of 
light which fell upon the countenance, 
that the smooth, well-cut features were 
pale to whiteness, and that there was — 
about the stranger an air of agitation 
and excitement. The young man touched 
the manager’s arm as he was about to 
pass in and close the door. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, ‘but are 
pu te you connected with this the- 
atre?” 

“No, not exactly,” replied Hender- 
son, “but I’m the manager of the com- 
pany. Is there anything I can do for 
you?” Tee. 

“Yes, sir, there is. I—I want to see 
Miss Montgomery.” 

“Oh, you do? I dare say. Lots of 
men want to see Miss Montgomery. But, 
they don’t see her. No, sir, when it 
comes to young men, old men, or any 
other kind of men, Miss Montgomery 
isn’t seeable.” 
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“But I must see her, sir—I must. It 
is most important—” 
“Oh, I dare say it is—to you. But 
it can’t be done.” 
 - “But I’m an old friend, and it’s a 
—a matter of life and death, and— 
“Oh, it is? Well, that settles it, then. 
You couldn’t see her now for any 
amount of money. And I'll take mighty 
good pains t’ see ’t you don’t,” added the 
“Manager to himself, as he passed 
through the door and closed it behind 
him. Still the young man stood there, 
as if hoping against hope. The look of 
pain and longing upon his face changed 
to one of desperation. 
In the left-hand pocket of his over- 


_ coat his hand tightly clasped an enve- 


lope. He took it out and glanced at it. 
It was sealed, but there was no inscrip- 
tion n it. Then, after a-moment’s 
hesitation, he tried the stage door. It 
_ opened, and he looked in. Only one per- 
son was in sight, a young man in his 
shirtsleeves, who was carrying a large 
upholstered chair in the direction of the 
Stage. He stopped and looked around 
when he heard some one calling him. 

“Well, sir, what is it?” he said. 

“T want to see you a minute,” replied 
the man who had just stepped inside 
the stage door. 

“What is it? I’m busy, 
t hurry. Got t’ set th’ 
mext act.” 

“Then you are just the man I want 
to see. I—” 

“I’m the property man, ’f you know 
what that is, ’n’ I’m a busy one, too, 
just at present. What y’ want?” 

The man in the doorway held out the 
blank sealed envelope. 

“T want you to put this letter on the 
table where Miss Montgomery will open 
_ it in her scene in the next act.” 

- “¥Fraid I couldn’t do that. Th’ boss 
"d give me the Dickens ’f°he found 
it out. No, sir, ’ts ag’inst the’ rules. Y’ 
see, it might upset things, ’n’—no, sir, 


Tm sorry, but you'll have t’ excuse 


*n’ you'll have 
stage for th’ 


_-. He took up the chair and once more 
parted toward the stage. But he stopped 
when, in addition to the envelope, he 
saw a five-dollar bill in the stranger’s 
hand. “M’m—well, I'd be takin’ a big 


resk, stranger, but if you guaran’ 
all right, why, ‘mbhe Ti try 
y’. But, say, couldn’t I give it to he 
soon’s the show’s ‘out, just ’s well ms 
“No. I want her to have it in @ 
scene. It’s just a little surprise, 
she doesn’t have it then, it will 
good. Here, take this, and promise 
that you will attend to it.” 
“All right, I'll do it. If they half p 
a feller ay his work in this busine 
I wouldn’t, but five dollars don’t g 
on every bush, All right, sir, i 
to it. ’F I take y’r money, I’ll earg 
You want her t’ have this letter t’ op 
*nstead o’ th’ one ’t I’ m s’posed tg ziy 
her? I see. I’ve got y’r ,money, ’ 
do th’ trick ’f I lose m’ job for it, 
The curtain had Tisen on the third 
act. The “big scene” was on. The oth 
actors had spoken their lines, preparing 
the way for what was to come, af 
Marie Montgomery was alone on ff 
stage, entering upon the most impo 
ten minutes of her professional ca 
She was now quite calm and had 16s 


all fear of the outcome. Her success if 


the second act, the curtain calls whie 
came after it and the assurance 1 
she had won her audience had g 
her the required courage, and she 
that for once at least she had the div 
gift of inspiration. 

In the wings stood John Hendersoi 
nervously chewing the end of a cigar 
to which the “No Smoking” rule 
creed that he should not touch a mai 
Henderson could not have denied t 
he was nervous. He showed it, plat 
He had placed great confidence in 
star, had made a bold fight for her 
pearance in some of the first-class 
atres in the larger cities, and the th 
nearest his heart—money—was at St 
He was sure to make or lose large st 
as the outcome of what Marie Mo 
gomery accomplished to-night—in | 
one scene, in fact. All before had g 
well, and thus far he was happy, 
she might yet fall down. The scene 
come was so intense, so fraught 
deep emotion, and still in need of 
much sincerity and refinement, | 
while success seemed assured, 
might still be lurking in the bach 
and step to the front unexpectec ly. 
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pe past life of Marie Montgomery, 
she went upon the stage, was not 
to the public. She was one actress 
did not permit capital to be made 
hing that concerned her private 
ace. Lena Gilder, the one sharer 
her secrets, stood guard like the 
al sentinel she was, to shield her 
d mistress from all intruders. 
0, she wont see you,” was Lena’s 


epeated reply to reporters and curi-: 


bus visitors. “She aint married, she aint 
no divorce and she aint lost no 
fmonds, so y’ might’s well leave her 
one. No, they aint nothing else. Well, 
see the manager. You can’t see 

” 


This was the watchful Lena’s invar- 
reply, and the rule knew no ex- 
sption. This night she had a stronger 
on than ever before to enforce it. 
en it was time for the beginning of 
eventful third act, Lena had gone 
with her mistress to the wings and 
watched her entrance upon the stage. 
‘As the heroine, Miss Montgomery had 
first a short scene, then an exit before 
‘she went on again to find the letter upon 
the table and do the “emotional” work 
which was supposed to win the plaudits 
the audience and the praise of the 
iti 
_ “Land, I do suppose I’m nervous my- 
self,” thought Lena, as she started back 
toward the dressing-room. “I declare, 
if I aint a little faint. Guess I'll get a 
breath of air.” 
_ Acting upon this thought, she went 
to the door which led into the alley and 
ened it. She stood there a moment, 
then stepped out and walked a few steps 
toward the street. As she did so, she 
SaW, standing in the shadows that fell 
along the edge of the wall, where the 
light from the street lamp did not pen- 
@trate, the form of a man, enshrouded 
-a long coat and witha soft hat 
Pulled down over his eyes. 
- *Who’s that?” cried the maid, more 
Startled than frightened ‘ 
2 was no reply, but the man 
‘Stepped out from the shadow and went 
ody toward - fren acdoog ”: one _ 
ment Lena t caught a glimpse of 
his face. She leaned back against the 
of the building, fainter than before. 


“It's him!’ she muttered. “Him— 
here! He’s come back, and—Oh, she 
mustn’t know—she mustn’t! I—I 
must—” 

She hurried back into the theatre and 
looked for her mistress. She saw her 
standing in the wings, waiting for the 
cue for her second entrance. It came, 
and she went out upon the stage, to 
face her fate. 

The “big scene” was on. 

“Watch her,” said John Hendersoms 
to the manager of the house, who sace 
more. stood with him at the back of 
the parquet circle. “This is where she 
does it.” 

The crucial moment had come. Left 
alone upon the stage, Marie Montgom- 
ery stood, looking after the woman who, 
in the character of one of the “sporty” 
friends of her husband, had just van- 
ished from the scene, after flinging in 
her face a cruel taunt in reference to the © 
waning love and infidelity of*the man 
whose name she bore and to whom she 
had given a true heart’s devotion. Stand- 
ing there for a moment, striving against 
the fear which fought against the strug- 
gle for continued faith and happiness 
in her breast, the woman was a figure 
to inspire pity, for the audience knew 
the calamity which she must eventually 
be called upon to face. The playwright 
had taken his spectators into his con- 
fidence, and they knew that when the 
young wife discovered the letter which 
her husband had left in a conspicuous 
place upon the table, she would be sw 
away upon a flood of unhappiness 
despair. 

Lena Gilder stood in the wings, 
watching her mistress in a trepidation 
of terror. 

“If he should get around -into the 
audience and she should catch a glimpse 
of his face, it would be all up,” she 
thought. “That’s one thing she never — 
could stand, coming on her so sudden. 
Oh, Mr. Henderson, is that you? I—” 

She turned with a nervous start and 
saw the manager standing by her side. 

“Yes, Lena, it’s me,” he replied, “but 
what’s the matter with you? "T's going 
fine. Aint no use gettin’ that way 
about it.” 

“No, -Mr. Henderson, it. aint that. 
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She’s sure to do it all right, if—but I 
—oh, Mr. Henderson, it’s that man! 
He’s come back. I saw him.” 

“What man? Not—what’s that? Not 
the one she used to—by Jove, it was! 
I thought I had seen him before, but it 
Was sevéral years ago, and he’s changed 
so, and—I wonder where he went. She 
mustn’t see him.” 

“No, of course she mustn’t,” said Le- 
ma. “If she should, it would bring it 
all back and she wouldn’t be able to 
act any more for weeks, if ever.’ 

“And after the hit she’ s making, too. 
Seiad the man! If he manages to see 

wee 

Henderson rushed from the stage, 
Out into the alley and around to the 
front of the house, eagerly looking for 
the man who had: accosted’ him but a 
few minutes before. He was nowhere 
to be found, however, and the manager 
consoled , himself with the thought that 
he had gone away, discouraged. 

“And I'll take good care that he 


never sees her, the idiot,” he thought. . 


“She’s just soft enough to let it break 
her all up. ’N’ just listen to that ap- 
plause, too. She’s catchin’ ’em great.” 
Meanwhile the “big scene of the 
play was progressing finely. One point 
of climax had been reached and brought 
out the burst of applause which Hen- 
derson heard. Now, as the audience 
settled back, almost breathless with ex- 
_ pectation of what would happen 
when the young wife discovered and 
read the letter upon the table, Marie 


Montgomery, with no undue haste, 


reached out a trembling hand and took 
up the letter. 

“T was in hopes he was dead,” Lena 
Gilder was thinking. “He deserved to 
be, after the way he treated her. She’s 
always swore she’d never forgive him, 
but y’ never can tell what a woman 
*d do, ’n’ I know she’s always loved 
him. Oh, dear, I hope she wont see 
him !” 

When Miss Montgomery tore open 
the envelope in which she was ac- 
customed to find a blank sheet of paper, 
she did not at first notice that, instead 
of the white pages from whieh. she had 
so often pretended to read the heart- 
breaking message, there were several 


lines, written in a nervous, 

hand. Merely glancing at the p 
paper, she began *to speak the 

her part. Then, as she simulated” 
emotion which was supposed to stir 
first to surprise, then to mental suf 
ing, and finally to a violent o tht 
of passion, the words written upon’ 
page began to make themselves pig 
to her. She read: ay 

“The time has come when I mg 
see you again, or die. I was not g 
to blame. I am in the upper left-h 
box, with a pistol in my hand. If ¥ 
will see. me to-night and listen % 
rs lift this letter to your lips ag 

al of your consent. Otherwise, ¥ 
will hear a shot, and I shall be ¢ 
‘You have one moment to decide.’ 

It was mote dramatic than the pk 
itself—it was .melodramatic—but it war 
the last expedient of ea eman who 
suffered remorse and the anguish of tit 
satisfied love until driven to desperatt 
means. The drama of real life ofttimes 
reaches a climax greater than any 4 E nat 
the most skillful writer for the stage 
can devise. Marie Montgomery: 
reached a climax in her life which never 
had been equalled in any of the stagt 
scenes which she had been called upom 
to enact. As she read the words writ 
ten upon the sheet of paper tre rid 
in her hand, the lines of her part le 
her, she forgot the stage, the audiem 
—everything, except the fact that | 
the only man she had ever loved, Wa 
there, looking at her, that his life ¢ 
death hung upon the thread of her dé 
cision, and that she had but one momen 
to decide. She had vowed never to % 
give or even to see him again; she 
made a firm determination to cast 
out of her life and to forswear lov 
a “career.” But he was there—in ti 
box—waiting for the verdict, and she 
was both judge and jury. She kt 
that his threat was no idle one, 
that— 

She lifted her eyes and looked towart 
the upper left-hand proscenium 
Yes, he was there. She saw a - 
the shadoy of the box, behind the e 
tan, and his white face stared down. 
her, his eyes burning their way to. he 
very soul as they met hers. All the f 
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back to her, with a flood of memo- 

bearing upon their tide the sweet- 

and desire of a love against which 

s had meant forever to close. her 

. Then everything before her grew 

and she felt creeping over her a 

y faintness which she had no 

‘to throw off. She had only the 

sth to lift the letter to her lips be- 

she fell forward, at full length 

‘the stage, with no effort to save 

f, The spectators thought it all a 

of the play. They thought it the 

st realistic stage fall they had ever 

een, and burst into a tumult of 

pplause 

“John Henderson, standing in the 

gs, knew, however, that the “busi- 

sss’ was not that which belonged to 

e scene, and that something serious 

fad happened. Instantly he rang down 

curtain. The applause continued, it 

w more and more demonstrative as 

the star failed to make the expected 
rance. 

‘She's fainted dead away,” said Lena 

Gilder, who was bending over her mis- 

tress. “She must have seen him in the 


_As the curtain finally was drawn back 
at one end, the audience thought that 
at last its applause had had the de- 
‘sired effect, and that Miss Montgomery 
was about to show her appreciation of 
‘the ovation which betokened her suc- 
“cess. Instead, it was John Henderson, 
the manager, who stepped upon the 
Stage. He announced that the star had 
“been taken suddenly ill, and that the 


performance would.not be completed. 
. mgoe 








In her dressing-room, Marie Mont- 
gomery soon revived, and to Lena, who 
was bending over her, she said: me 

“Call him, Lena. Bring him to me.” 

“No, no,” was the maid’s pleading re- 
ply, “don’t have him come! Don’t see 
him again. Remember what—” 

“I remember nothing, Lena, except 
that he loves me and that I love him. 
The past is nothing now; the future is 
everything. Call him, bring him here or 
I shall go to him.” 

She attempted to rise from the 
couch, but Lena stopped her. 

“T will bring him to you,” she said. 

Outside the dressing-room door, Lena 
found Henderson. He seized her arm 
so firmly that it hurt her. 

“Well, how is she? Do you think—” 

“T think it’s a pretty mess, that’s 
what I think,” she replied. “You ‘might’ s 
well bring him in. She’s bound t’ see 
him, ’n’ it seems she’s loved him all 
this time ’n’ jest lived in hopes he’d 
come back to her.” 

“What! After—” 

“Yes, after everything. Oh, it aint no 
use talkin ;’ I know her. Where is he?” 

“Out there, waiting. He wont. go 
away. I told him, but he wont budge. 
He says she—” 

“Well, she does. Go call him.” 

Then John Henderson knew that his 
star had fallen. 

A star had, indeed, fallen from the 
theatrical firmament, but it was not lost, 
It had risen again, brighter than ever 
before, to illumine the sky of two en- 
raptured lives with the divine radiance 
of love. - 
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THE AUTHOR of this reminiscence of his Australian days 
ming performance with The New Theatre Company, with which he will conti 


char 
appear this season. 


AM not sure that Australia brings 
up the same sunny memories 
to all American actors who have 

visited it, but thoughts of that 
far-off land always set my heart in a 
glow of pleasure. 

It seems to me as though the sun, 
which over there just colors every- 
thing with gold, gets into the peo- 
ple’s souls. It certainly gets into their 
smiles and must have something to 
do with their invariable good nature. 


PIMEMORIES Of < 
? ra SUNSHINE Le 


will be recalled tr 


One cannot have a grouch very 16 
in the beautiful climate of Austral 
I think Olive Schreiner had Atm 
in mind when she wrote: “Life Wi 
always be worth living while 
are sunshiny afternoons.” If she ' 
familiar with Australia she ul 
have found life the “One Gran 
Sweet Song,” for the sun rises 
great disk of gold and simply f 
everything with increasing dian 
until the noon hour, and then, 
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y diminished splendor, it seems 
‘slowly toward the western hori- 
as though by sheer good-nature 
es to stretch the lazy afternoon 
longer hours of purely physical 


n I first arrived at Sidney, .I 
ught perhaps it was the change 
the long rough voyage that 
the sky so blue, the grass so 
and the never-ending sunshine 
golden, but the longer I stayed the 
e beautiful became the climate— 
‘then one makes therc such splen- 

lid good friends. 
' When Miss Anglin and her com- 
arrived in Sidney, Mr. William- 
and his entire staff met us at the 
‘and busied themselves in get- 
us settled to our satisfaction. 
pine the entire business staff of 
American manager meeting one of 
companies at the wharf upon ar- 


and not only taking the princi- . 


to their hotels, but. seeing that 
othets reached hotels and board- 
houses, in accordance with their 


ns and inclinations, Mr. William-. 


on put me up at a number of the 

lubs, invited me as well as Miss 

aglin and others to his home and 

tended us a welcome in a way that 

ide us feel that we were not purely 
a commercial proposition with him. 

This all actors know is worth. ev- 
erything to the artist, who must per- 
force have a personality that is sen- 
sitive to the slightest kindness as well 
as to the smallest hurt. 

The status of the actor in the an- 
tipodes is that of the artist or man of 
letters in England. The reputable ac- 
tor in Australia is welcomed to the 
_ best houses and it is his own fault 


_ only if he does not become persona 


" grata at all times in the homes of 


__ his gracious hosts. The Australians 


, af€ never too busy to spend all the 
--time you wish in entertaining both 
yourself and your friends. I remem- 
ber that when I was in Melbourne I 


wanted some golf and called up an 
acquaintance, who had been very 
courteous to me, to ask if it were pos- _ 
sible for me to play in the city. He 
immediately said: “Come over, dear 
boy, and I will go with you.” I told 
him that I did not want to take up 
his time, as I knew that the leisure 
hours of the business man were not 
those of the actor. But he insisted 
that it would be a pleasure, and acted 
the part as well, for he left his busi- 
ness and spent the entire day with 
me at his golf club. 

The whole people seem to be dé- 
termined to enjoy life as they go 
along; they are not so immersed im 
business as are Americans, neither.do 
they judge everything by the stan- 
dard of.the Almighty Dollar, as do 
my mistaken countrymen. They are 
not as blasé as are the English, how- 
ever, although they resemble them 
more than they do the Americans. 
They have the hearty, simple honesty 
of enjoyment and appreciation of life 
at its best, which makes them most 
delightful to meet. 

The Australian takes his theatre 
very seriously—he is perhaps more 
primitive in his tastes than either the 
American or Englishman—but he is 
very quick to acknowledge a : point 
and his theatrical taste immediately 
responds to anew dramatic flavor. 

We opened in Australia in “The 
Thief,” and of course we were all 
very nervous. We had been told that 
the people were not partial to the re- 
pression and naturalism of the mod- 
ern school of acting and it was gen- 
erally hinted that perhaps we would 
better key up the performance a bit. 
However, we decided not to do this, 
but to give them “The Thief” in our 
best “modern” manner. 

For once, it was decided, the Aus- 
tralians should have the “dernier cri” 
in the natural school of acting. If we 
found they. did not like it we could 
change. 
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’ Perhaps if we had known that the 
Australian theatregoer, as a rule, 
makes his unalterable decision on the 
‘merits of the play and the cast the 
first time he sees them, we would 
have tried to conform more nearly to 
_ the old school. As it happened, per- 
haps because of nervousness, we 
Were more repressed than usual, and 
at the opening of the play, if we erred 
at all, it was in being too conversa- 
- tional in tone and too quiet in man- 
ner. 

The first act of “The Thief” is, as 
you know, almost entirely talk, and 
when the curtain went down we could 
feel that our. audience was somewhat 
puzzled about both play and players. 

After the second act, which was 
played between Miss Anglin and my- 
self, they capitulated entirely, and I 
have rarely seen such enthusiasm in 
a theatre. 

Mr. Williamson came back on the 
‘stage, his face wreathed in smiles, 
and explained that the great applause 
meant not only our triumph in this 
play, but that our stay would be an 
assured success. 

Here again is where the Australian 
differs from the American theatre- 
goer. If he likes you the first time he 
sees you, he will go again and again 
to see you, and if you “come a crop- 
per” by reason of a bad play, or a 
bad part, that will not militate in any 
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way against his favor. Hew ve 
“I know that he can do it all ri 

Thave seen him do it.” He mak es. 
rule of the man from Missouri y 
both ways, and if you “show § 
once, he is never skeptical afterwa 

In America the actor must wif 
audience with every new play, © 
“past performances” never count 
thing with either the professi 
playgoer or those who go to the | 
atre to be entertained. 

Whether it is the climate or. 
remoteness from the older. civil 
tions that makes the Australian | 
ferent from the American, I do’ 
know. He certainly has more tim 
at least he takes more time—for, 
real enjoyment of life, and he has) 
yet become money-mad. Natt 
friends and art seem to interest | 
more than commercial pursuits, | 


though he is a splendid and energi 


business ‘man. 4 
Perhaps this is the reason that 
me Australia is sunshine land, at 
am sure that I have never spen 
pleasanter engagement than I had) 
there. e 
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‘A Cup of Tea at Hom 


interesting Silas study of MISS MARY MANNERING. Photograph made | Saciswely far 
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“The Other Woman’ 








Who Can Write a Story Like It 
for The Red Book Magazine? 


The Red Book Magazine is _ find themall in the November Red 
seeking for stories — fascinating, Book now on every news stand. 











human, masterful stories—the best “Father” 
that the world produces. “The Fear” 
We must have from-15 to 20 “The Boomer” 
each month, for every issue of The “The Trail’s End” 
Red Book Magazine contains as “The Seventh Brother” 





much fiction as two $1.50 novels. “The Garb and the Man” 


“The Education of a Husband” 
“Vinnie Moline’s Last Curtain” 
Every month we must fill 192 





The stories must all be excep- 
tional. A million readers expect to 
find here the rarest sort of stories. 








eg ‘a  . pages with such stories and pic- 
story is worth the more we desire tures as you find in this issue 


R : And we are scouring the world to 
it. We spend $40,000 per issue 
to get out this magazine. secure them. Some of them come 


: from writers ten thousand miles 
But we must have superlative away. 


stories. Ordinary fiction cannot be 
accepted. We are now returning ¢ whatewer he asia a 
1,800 stories per month because bec The ieiok aathins we know 
they fall short of requirements. will be employed to illustrate it 

“The Other Woman,” in our A million readers will enjoy am 
November issue, shows one kind applaud it. Many a writer has | 
of story wanted. Sodoeseachof jumped into national fame by 4 
the following stories. You will single great Red Book story. 


The Red Book Magazine 


Editorial Department 
Chicago, Ills. 


Any writer of a really great story 














